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PSALM XLII 


1. As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my 
soul after thee, O God. 

2. My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: when shall I 
come and appear before God ? 

3. My tears have been my meat day and night, while they con- 
tinually say unto me, Where is thy God ? 

4. When I remember these things, I pour out my soul in me: 
for I had gone with the multitude, I went with them to the house 
of God, with the voice of joy and praise, with a multitude that 
kept holyday. ; 

5. Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art thou 
disquieted in me? hope thou in God: for I shall yet praise him 
for the help of his countenance. 

6. O my God, my soul is cast down within me: therefore will I 
remember thee from the land of Jordan, and of the Hermonites, 
from the hill Mizar. 

7. Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy waterspouts : all 
thy waves and thy billows are gone over me. 

8. Yet the Lord will command his lovingkindness in the day- 
time, and in the night his song shall be with me, and my prayer 
unto the God of my life. 

9. I will say unto God my rock, Why hast thou forgotten me ? 
why go I mourning because of the oppression of the enemy ? 

10. As with a sword in my bones, mine enemies reproach me ; 
while they say daily unto me, Where is thy God ? 

11. Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art thou 
disquieted within me? hope thou in God: for I shall yet praise 
him, who is the health of my countenance, and my God. 


PSALM XLIII 


1. Judge me, O God, and plead my cause against an ungodly 
uation: O deliver me from the deceitful and unjust man. 

2. For thou art the God of my strength: why dost thou cast me 
off? why go I mourning because of the oppression of the enemy ? 

3. O send out thy light and thy truth: let them lead me 3 let 
them bring me unto thy holy hill, and to thy tabernacles. 

4. Then will I go unto the altar of God, unto God my exceeding 
joy: yea, upon the harp will I praise thee, O God my God. 

Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art thou 

disquieted within me? hope in God: for I shall yet praise him, 
who is the health of my countenance, and my God. 


PSALMS XLII AND XLIII 


YEARNING, MEMORY AND 
PRAYER 


Tus second Book of the Psalms opens with a pair Psalms 
of Psalms that can hardly be separated. And there xlii, and 
are signs of a somewhat distinct separation from xliii. 
those which we have already considered. The name Jehovah and 
of Jehovah, which was so much rejoiced in and so Elohim. 
constantly used, now almost disappears. Dr Perowne 
gives the figures. In the first Book, Jehovah occurs 
272 times and Elohim 15; here in Book two, it is 
found only 30 times and Elohim 164.1 

The close connection of Ps. xlii. and xliii. is ap- The Two 
parent from the facts. One verse is repeated three PSlms One. 
times, as vers. 5 and 11 in the former, and ver. 5 in 
the latter. The fourth verse of the former differs from 
ver. 4 in the latter by the word ‘has’ in one being 
changed into will; and half of ver. 9 in the former 
is identical with the half of ver. 2 in the other. If 
the two Psalms are put together, they read as one 
with three sections. Ps. xlii. 1-5 is the expression 
of thirst for God, coming from a soul which is cast 
down ; 6-11 describes its situation and its cry ; and 

1 My own figures are for Book II.—Jehovah (or Jah) named 


29 times, and Elohim 204. The usage of Book I. is, at all events, 
just reversed. 
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xiii. 
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The Psalms: their Spiritual Teaching 


the third section consists of Ps. xliii. 1-3, pleading 
with God and asking to be restored to His Presence 
and His Temple. The Psalms have only one title, 
which ascribes these to the Sons of Korah, apparently 
a band of musicians for public worship. It appears, 
however, as if the history of David does really give 
ground for such an outpouring of heart when, fleeing 
from Absalom, he went to the very localities named ; 
and the differences between what are now regarded 
as two Psalms seem to mean that the first is written 
on the departure, when everything looked black, and 
the second immediately before the return, when he 
was restored to his home and kingdom. 

How simply, yet how touchingly, the soul of the 
writer ‘thirsts for God’—an experience found else- 
where in the Psalms—and for the place where God’s 
presence was manifested as it was nowhere else, in 
His sanctuary! This poor soul, cast out and fleeing, 
no longer stood on holy ground, but forded the 
Jordan, stood on the ‘little hill’ Mizar on the other 
side, and saw far off the top of Hermon with its 
snow covering! Ah! then there came back to him 
the memory of happy days, when he led the procession 
to the House of God ; when he went with the many 
who kept holiday ; when the voice of joy and praise 
rang out over the city and around the hills: these 
‘Sabbaths were high days’ indeed. And they never 
seemed so precious as they do now to the wanderer, 
who has left Zion behind! These thoughts melted 
his heart. Here is a man not ashamed of weeping 
over holy things: his tears have been his meat day 
and night, while others continually said unto him, 
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Yearning, Memory and Prayer 


‘Where is thy God?’ (ver. 3). For the ancient Psalms 
Jews, like our Scottish Highlanders, could weep, x!ii. and 
and did weep over such things. xiii. 

I remember a story of a widow in the North who 
lost her only son, and wept and wept over him till 
she became blind. It is such cases that help us to 
understand the state of this Psalmist, who sobs even 
as he writes. Think of his spending hours at night, 
alone, in the darkness, weeping over the past! Ah! 
it is then, in such a state, that he whispers to him- 
self—‘ Hope in God: for I shall yet praise Him. 

He is the health of my countenance: AND My GoD’ 
(ver. 5). 

The second section of the twofold Psalm is a God at 
prayer which tells God the trouble. He is getting Hane. 
closer than he was. The tears, and the hope, are 
drawing him nearer. If I read the meaning aright, 

a great storm has broken out—over the hills; the 
rivers and streams are swollen; the waterfalls are 
heard dashing down: ‘deep calleth unto deep’ at 
the sound; it is wave after wave, and they ‘have 
gone over him.’ Nature seems to have joined ‘the 
enemy, to cast him out, to ‘oppress’ him, to 
give the fugitive no welcome. Yet again—oh 
blessed experience !—prayer breaks out in the midst 
of the tempest; a song in the night, a cry which 
comes even to the Lord. God is not far away 
after all: there is Bethel at hand, if not Zion; 
God is listening to him; and here is one of 
the thoughts which bring comfort — his enemies 
are upbraiding God! ‘Where is thy God?’ 
And the answer begins to come, even while the 
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Psalms storm continues, God is here! < Hope thou in 
xlii. and = God,’ 
xiii. The third section is that which forms the Ps. xliii. 
oa on his Note how it begins. Faith has got the length of 
3 putting itself into God’s hands, of trusting Him. 
‘Judge me, O God!’ An awful prayer that, for 
most men—for all men! God does judge, and will 
judge. What will He see when He looks down into 
the heart of the fugitive? The Psalmist does not 
fear: he is confident in God. ‘Judge’: and then 
‘Plead my cause!’ The enemies are known to 
God and to him: the wonderful anticipation of the 
Paraclete here, as in one or two other places, brings 
peace. God is on my side: who and what are 
against me? Adversaries: ‘they have said: what 
said they? Jet them say!’ Ah! how he rises 
above the storm of men and wind and fury! He 
has touched the hem of the Master! He has seen 
the face of God amidst the dark of night. Here is 
a downcast soul which has sung itself into peace. 
He will see Zion again: but already he has seen 
God. 


PSALM XLIV 


1. We have heard with our ears, O God, our fathers have told us, 
what work thou didst in their days, in the times of old. 

2. How thou didst drive out the heathen with thy hand, and 
plantedst them ; how thou didst afflict the people, and cast them out. 

8. For they got not the land in possession by their own sword, 
neither did their own arm save them: but thy right hand, and thine 
arm, and the light of thy countenance, because thou hadst a favour 
unto them. 

4. Thou art my King, O God: command deliverances for Jacob. 

5. Through thee will we push down our enemies: through thy name 
will we tread them under that rise up against us. 

6. For I will not trust in my bow, neither shall my sword save me. 

7. But thou hast saved us from our enemies, and hast put them to 
shame that hated us. 
. nae God we boast all the day long, and praise thy name for ever. 

elah. 

9. But thou hast cast off, and put us to shame ; and goest not forth 
with our armies. 

10. Thou makest us to turn back from the enemy: and they which 
hate us spoil for themselves. 

11. Thou hast given us like sheep appointed for meat; and hast 
scattered us among the heathen. 

12. Thou sellest thy people for nought, and dost not increase thy 
wealth by their price. 

18. Thou makest us a reproach to our neighbours, a scorn and a 
derision to them that are round about us. 

14. Thou makest us a byword among the heathen, a shaking of the 

head among the people. 

15. My confusion is continually before me, and the shame of my 
face hath covered me. 

16. For the voice of him that reproacheth and blasphemeth ; by 
reason of the enemy and avenger. 

17. All this is come upon us; yet have we not forgotten thee, 
neither have we dealt falsely in thy covenant. 

18. Our heart is not turned back, neither have our steps declined 
from thy way ; 

19. Though thou hast sore broken us in the place of dragons, and 
covered us with the shadow of death. 

20. If we have forgotten the name of our God, or stretched out our 
hands to a strange god ; 

21. Shall not God search this out? for he knoweth the secrets of the 
heart. 

22. Vea, for thy sake are we killed all the day long; we are counted 
as sheep for the slaughter. 

23. Awake, why sleepest thou, O Lord ? arise, cast us not off for ever. 

24. Wherefore hidest thou thy face, and forgettest our affliction and 
our oppression ? 

25. For our soul is bowed down to the dust: our belly cleaveth 
unto the earth. 

26. Arise for our help, and redeem us for thy mercies’ sake, 


Psalm 
xliv. 


Memories. 


PSALM XLIV 
CAST OFF 


THERE are several things about this Psalm, by 
remembering which we may better understand it, 
The title which belongs to it, as Mr Thirtle points 
out, is Shoshannim, meaning the likes, and shows 
that it was intended to be used at the Passover in 
Spring, when the lilies were abundant. It is a 
Psalm burdened with the memories of the past, 
and the works of the Lord then done. These were 
made known ‘through the Fathers.’ The meaning 
might possibly be only that those who wrote the 
early stories of Israel themselves belonged to the 
nation; but much more probably it points to the 
fact that the past was known not so much by the 
written books, which must always have been few 
and only heard at the Sabbath lessons, as by the 
stories told at home by parents to their children, as 
is commanded by the law (Ex. xii. 26; xiii. 8, 14, 
etc.). One likes to think of the family gatherings, 
when the fathers told all the wonders of the past! 
One sees where the old customs of our own country, 
especially in the north, began, and from whom they 
came—customs which many of us remember with 
gratitude, and gladly see revived ! 

Let us also note in this Psalm the continual 
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alternation between ‘us’ and ‘me,’ ‘we’ and ‘I’; Psalm 
sometimes the Psalmist speaks for many, and some- xliv. 
times only for himself; but in both cases it is in 
prayer; for all this Psalm is a prayer addressed 

to God. 

Here then, with these things in mind, we find the what God 

Psalm beginning with a breaking forth of memory, 4@4 
on which faculty God has laid His gracious hand. ba as 
How the author rejoices to go over, step by step, 
what happened in ‘the times of old,’ of which ‘ the 
fathers,’ many of them now dead, had boasted with 
grateful hearts, in bygone years! God had done it all 
for them; He drove out the heathen; He planted 
Israel in the land. It was not the sword, nor the 
strength, nor the valour of the people, but God; God 
with them ; ‘Immanuel’ was their banner. And it 
was all of grace, ‘because Thou hadst a favour unto 
them.’ Then the personal note breaks in, as if it 
could not be restrained, nor lost as one of many, 
‘Thou art my King, O God: command deliverances’ 
—(still command them !)—‘for Jacob’! ‘I will not 
trust in my bow, neither shall my sword save me! 
But Tov hast saved us!’ (vers. 4, 6, 7). 

Then, however, the remembrance of mercy and Sorrow and 
grace is clouded by the thought of present trouble. its Origin. 
Indeed, the outburst in which the Psalm began was 
the joyful effort of the heart to forget the darkness 
out of which it came forth. And then as the 
Psalmist began to think, what a time it was! God 
had permitted it,—nay God had sent it. And he 
goes over all the details. Six of them are set down 
in order; ‘Thou hast cast us off and put us to 
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Psalm shame; Thou hast made us to be beaten by the 

xliv. enemy ; we have been taken captive; the enemy has 
been rejoicing over us ; we have been ‘killed all the 
day long.’ And all has been accomplished through 
the evil agency of one, who is often mentioned else- 
where, and seems to be a strange dark shape behind 
the outward foes, giving them strength. It is ‘the 
Enemy and the Avenger’ (ver. 16). Satan looms 
large in the Psalms, though it is always in the back- 
ground. (See vii. 5; viii. 2; ix. 6.) 

Yet nosense And while these calamities are presented before 

of Sin. God, there is no sense of guiltiness on the part of the 
Psalmist or his people. Conscience is clear. This is 
one of the perplexing things about this Psalm, of 
which many explanations have been offered. Into 
these, we need not enter. But is it not the case that 
we are often in trouble, brought on us by others, 
when there is on our own part no special sin, or 
carelessness, or failure ; when possibly we have been 
living as near to God as usual; but something has 
happened to make it good for us to suffer? And 
God has accordingly made it, or permitted it, so to 
be. We do not know the circumstances in which the 
Psalm was written, but something like what has been 
described no doubt determined its character. At all 
events there was no burden of conscious sin to be 
brought in penitence to God’s feet. The Psalmist 
had not broken faith with God (ver. 17); his heart 
had not declined or fallen away from God’s mercy 
(ver. 18); his steps had not gone astray. He could 
even (ver. 20) appeal to God Himself whether this was 
not so. And therefore his prayer rises to God with 
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the greater confidence. He asks (ver. 5) for victory Psalm 
over his enemies, that he might tread them under his xliv. 
feet. He trusts in God (vers. 7, 8) and in Him alone, 

and in Him completely. He presses a strange argu- 
ment in his prayer (ver. 12), that God gains nothing by 

the trouble and affliction of His people. He reminds 

God that the Heathen (vers. 13, 14, 16), His own 
enemies, are rejoicing and blaspheming because of 
Israel's ruin. And (v. 22) he pleads that it is for 
God’s sake, that they are trampled down, and 
because they will not forsake Him. Hence they 
pray, that He would ‘assemble’ and ‘arise’ and 
‘redeem’ them, for His own mercies’ sake ! 


B? ll 


PSALM XLV 


1. My heart is inditing a good matter: I speak of the things 
which I have made touching the king: my tongue is the pen of a 
ready writer. 

2, Thou art fairer than the children of men: grace is poured 
into thy lips: therefore God hath blessed thee for ever. 

3. Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O most mighty, with thy 
glory and thy majesty. 

4, And in thy majesty ride prosperously because of truth and 
meekness and righteousness ; and thy right hand shall teach thee 
terrible things. 

5. Thine arrows are sharp in the heart of the king’s enemies ; 
whereby the people fall under thee. 

6. Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever: the sceptre of thy 
kingdom is a right sceptre. 

7. Thou lovest righteousness, and hatest wickedness: therefore 
God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above 
thy fellows. 

8. All thy garments smell of myrrh, and aloes, and cassia, out 
of the ivory palaces, whereby they have made thee glad. 

9. Kings’ daughters were among thy honourable women: upon 
thy right hand did stand the queen in gold of Ophir. 

10. Hearken, O daughter, and consider, and incline thine ear ; 
forget also thine own people, and thy father’s house ; 

11. So shall the king greatly desire thy beauty : for he is thy 
Lord ; and worship thou him. 

12, And the daughter of i shall be there with a gift ; even 
the rich among the people shall intreat thy favour. 

13. The re daughter is all glorious within : her clothing is 
of wrought gold. 

14. She shall be brought unto the king in raiment of needle- 
work : the virgins her companions that follow her shall be brought 
unto thee. 

15. With gladness and rejoicing shall they be brought: they 
shall enter into the king’s palace. 

16. Instead of thy fathers shall be thy children, whom thou 
mayest make princes in all the earth. 

17. I will make thy name to be remembered in all generations ; 
therefore shall the people praise thee for ever and ever. 
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PSALM XLV 
THE KING MESSIAH 


THERE are things connected with this Psalm which Psalm 
make it one of the most difficult to understand and lv. 
construe aright. It is interpreted for us in the New & Difficult 
Testament (Heb. i. 8, 9), yet this very interpretation 
adds to the difficulty. All commentators admit that 
the Psalm is Messianic: and we cannot I think at Messianic, 
all understand it without allowing that the Messianic 
reference is supreme in it, and any local and historical 
application merely subsidiary, alike in the view of 
writer and reader. With this too agrees the fact 
that it seems to have been from the first a Temple 
Psalm, used by the multitude in praise of God; and 
what can be more striking than the thought that the 
Psalm written at the marriage of an earthly king 
was sung for generations in honour of the most 
High? We admit, nay, we claim, for the Psalm a 
historical place, as concerned mah the marriage, The Historic 
probably of Solomon, rejoicing in his greatness and Incident. 
predicting his future glory. But overshadowing 
entirely this application is the Person of Messiah, 
before whose greatness every name and every detail 
seems little; so that all the references in the Psalm 
are to be read from this standpoint, and, as it were, 
in His presence. The three parts of the Psalm are 
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the King Himself (vers. 1-4): His Kingdom: (vers. 
5-6): and His Bride (vers. 9-17). The King is 
Messiah in glory; the Kingdom is irresistible, 
holy, and everlasting; His Bride, the church, all 
glorious. 

How glad and grand is the sight of the King, and 
how the words ‘bubble over’ as they tell of what 
is before Him! Let us come at once to the great 
Truth, in which the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews rejoices, as touching perhaps more im- 
mediately than anything in the Old Testament, the 
very nature and Being of our Lord. ‘Thy Throne, 
O God, is for ever and ever; a sceptre of equity is 
the sceptre of Thy Kingdom. Thou hast loved 
righteousness and hated wickedness. Therefore 
God, Thy God hath anointed Thee with the oil of 
gladness above Thy fellows’ (vers. 6, 7, R.V.). I give 
the whole passage as in the R.V. As quoted in 
Hebrews it is almost verbatim the same. It is an 
address to God; part of a prayer. The Messiah is 
adored as God. Psalm and Hpistle, as we have 
them, are at one as to that. ‘O God!’ He is 
acknowledged as the living and true God: the 
Epistle quotes it so, in order to set forth the un- 
approachable glory of Him Who is ‘the express 


- Image’ of God in His own person. But at the same 


The Cry, 
‘My God!’ 


time, it is possible for Psalmist and writer to say 

that ‘God is His God.’ He said that Himself on 

the Cross—‘ My God, my God!’ The only thing to 

explain the Psalm and reconcile its expression is the 

twofold Nature, but one Person, of the Lord. That 

was a mystery which to the Psalmist’s own mind 
14 
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must have been insoluble. Partly what he wrote Psalm 
under the power and impulse of the Spirit, under x!v. 
the ‘bubbling up’ of the Fountain within him, must A Great 
have been a mystery to himself which he could not et 
read. But all the ancient prophets had, more or 
less, the same experience. They inquired, and 
wondered, ‘what the Spirit within them did signify 
when He testified beforehand of Christ and of the 
glory that should follow’ (1 Pet. i. 11); and, though 
inquiring, the answer did not come fully. It was 

to us, and not unto them, that these things were 
made known. So here, in the Temple, men were 

led to sing of something which they felt to be 
obscure. They did not sing in this thing ‘with 
understanding,’ but they sang in faith, knowing that 

it was given them, and that it would be fully under- 
stood and accepted by Him to whom it was sung, 
The two truths which are encompassed (so to speak) 

and conveyed by the mysterious words are and were 
plain enough. The Eternal Throne of God, and the 
Perfect Righteousness of God. These two were 
allied so closely, as never to be separated. It was 
God’s Throne, and therefore Righteous altogether. 

It was Righteous, and therefore it was Eternal, from 
everlasting to everlasting: ‘Thy Throne, O God, is 
for ever and ever.’ ‘God, even Thy God, hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness,’ filled with 
the Holy Ghost for ever, and so going forward to 
‘the joy set before Him,’ for which ‘He endured 
the Cross, despising the shame, and is now set down 
on the Throne of God.’ Such is the mystery which 
makes the Psalm difficult to understand, a difficulty 
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which its own author must have found and felt to 
the full. 

Mark before we pass on, though it takes us back 
to the earlier verses, how immediately the words 
about ‘the King’ pass into prayer, and what makes 
them do so. The Psalmist begins by telling us about 
the King, but at once he turns his eyes upward 
and says, ‘Thou!— Thou art fairer than the children 
of men.’ It was the sight of the Messiah —a 
prophetic sight no doubt, but none the less a real 
one, which turned meditation into prayer. He saw 
Christ, and was overwhelmed by His beauty. 
‘Fairer than the children of men!’ We cannot but 
remember Isaiah’s verdict, which seems so contrary 
to this. ‘His face marred more than any man’s. 
. . « There is no beauty in Him that we should 
desire Him’ (Isa. liii. 2). But the two descriptions 
are not in reality inconsistent. The one of them 
speaks of the King in ‘Humiliation,’ the other of 
the King in Glory. The one is a picture of the 
King Rejected: the other of the King Enthroned. 
The one is Isaiah liii.: the other is Psalm 
xlv. The Psalmist has a spiritual eye: to him, 
as he gazes up, Christ is fairer than the children 
of men. Some ancient versions render it double, 
like an interjection—Beautiful!/ Beautiful! as if 
he were looking on and up at Christ's Face. He 
has ‘seen the King in His Beauty.’ But he has 
apparently also heard, though as in Paul’s case the 
words are ‘unspeakable, which it is not possible 
for a man to utter.’ Only he can give this account 
of them—‘Grace is poured into Thy lips.’ Every- 
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thing the Lord said, was of grace. ‘Full of grace Psalm 
and truth!’ The Psalmist and St John are at one. x!v. 

But the Psalm goes on. The King has still to The King 
deal with Rebellion; the contest proceeds, ‘Gird ores 
Thy sword upon Thy thigh, O Thou mighty One’ 
(ver. 3); and the King must conduct and lead the 
attack in person. But the triwmph is sure (ver. 5), 
‘Thine arrows are in the heart of the foe.’ The 
throne of the King is Eternal ‘for ever and ever.’ 
Righteousness is its foundation (ver. 7) and the King 
triumphant is ‘anointed with the oil of gladness.’ 

It is here that the Psalmist tells of the King’s The King’s 

Bride, anticipating the later chapter of Scripture, Bride 
where ‘the marriage of the Lamb’ is described, and 
‘His wife hath made herself ready’ (Rev. xix. 8 ff.). 
Very instructive it is to set these side by side. ‘The 
King’s Daughter ’ of the Psalm, ‘all glorious within, 
her clothing of wrought gold’ (ver. 13) ; and the wife 
of the Revelation, ‘arrayed in fine linen clean and 
white; for the fine linen is the righteousness of the 
saints’ (Rev. xix. 8). 

Note what is said here of the Bride of the King. 
She is (ver. 10) to listen to Him, to consider, to incline 
her ear; and then to ‘forget’ the past, her father’s 
house, and her own many infirmities. She is to 
rejoice in her Lord, whose love is wonderful, and 
to worship Him (ver. 11). Others are to come with 
gifts and services in her train (ver. 12); and here the 
local and historical serves to add a feature to the 
high picture. ‘The daughter of Tyre’ comes, along 
with many from among the heathen, who had been 
won by the Bride for Christ! She is herself now 
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(ver. 13) to be robed in splendour, and to be ‘all 
glorious,’ because all pure within, a ‘clean heart 
and a right spirit.’ She is to be ‘brought unto the 
King’ (ver. 14) in ‘fine white linen’ in the high courts 
of heaven, advancing among the angels, as they sing 
and as they wonder. She is to be near the very 
centre of the joy and gladness (ver. 15), which, 
beginning with the King Himself (ver. 7), are to 
spread to the farthest boundary of heaven and of 
creation. ‘The King’s palace’ (ver. 15) is to be Home 
—‘ My Father’s House’ of ‘many mansions,’ its places 
prepared, and never full. The whole Future (ver. 16) 
is to be filled with the royal children of God, who 
shall be busied in ruling over the redeemed earth. 
And this is to last for ever (ver. 17)—the joy of the 
Bride never to lessen, and the glory of the King 
never to be dimmed, for ever and ever! It is a 
glorious prospect: and is it any wonder if in the 
prophetic vision the marriage and songs of the 
Solomonic festival grew too dim to be seen by the 
Psalmist’s eye ? 
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1. God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble. 

2. Therefore will not we fear, though the earth be removed, and 
though the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea ; 

3. Though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, though the 
mountains shake with the swelling thereof. Selah. 

4. There is a river, the streams whereof shall make glad the city 
of God, the holy place of the tabernacles of the most High. 

5. God is in the midst of her; she shall not be moved: God 
shall help her, and that right early. 

6. The heathen raged, the kingdoms were moved: he uttered 
his voice, the earth melted. 

i: The Lord of hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our refuge. 
Selah. 

8. Come, behold the works of the Lord, what desolations he 
hath made in the earth. 

9. He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth; he 
breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in sunder; he burneth 
the chariot in the fire. S 

10. Be still, and know that I am God: I will be exalted among 
the heathen, I will be exalted in the earth. 

11. The Lord of hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our refuge, 
Selah. 
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Psalm Tuts is a Psalm of triumph ; and, with the next two, 

xlvi. forms a trilogy, celebrating some historical victory 
for Israel. Critics are divided between the deliver- 
ance of Hezekiah, and the Berachah victory of 
Jehoshaphat for its origin, but their agreement is 
general, including even Canon Cheyne, that this 
Psalm is Messianic, and has its full meaning only 
when applied to Christ. 

Selah ! There are two other notable things which must be 
borne in mind. One of these is the triple Selah 
which divides the Psalm into three distinct portions. 
I have again to call attention to the fact that my ex- 
planation of the meaning fits here, as it does wher- 
ever the word is used. The word does not bear on 
what follows it, for it is never found at the beginning 
of a Psalm, and it is often found at the end. It 
gives special weight and importance to the words 
immediately before it. ‘ Think of that!’ 

The Saying The second notable thing is the saying to which 

pe eneee, emphasis is thus given. It is the joy over the two- 

‘ fold name of God which is here used. ‘Jehovah of 

Hosts is with us—the God of Jacob is our Refuge.’ 

Of these, the former means The Covenant God who 

is surrounded and praised by the Host of Heaven 
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(Neb, ix. 6). The latter means the God of their Psalm 
Father Jacob, called by the name of his frailty, rather xlvi. 
than the new name given him at Peniel, to show 

that, even for such poor servants as the nation now 
contained, God could be relied on as a shelter. 

So, taking the first division of the Psalm (vers. 1-3), God and 

let us lay to heart the thought that God Himself was His People. 
the Refuge, the Strength, and the Present Help of 
His people. The Refuge—to hide in, from the 
storm; the Strength—to stand in the trial; the 
Help that was present at the very moment of danger, 
and could never be found absent when needed most! 
And this was The Personal God Himself—not His 
servants, not His gifts or graces, but Himself, the 
very object of Trust and Love! Have we not all 
much to learn from the Psalmist’s thought ? 

Then there is a wonderful description of the need. The Need 
It is a death cloud over which the Bow of Covenant % **"™ 
Mercy is here stretching. One of the greatest 
storms has broken over the land and city. The 
stable earth trembles; it seems as if the mountains 
would be swept down into the sea; the waters roar 
and dash irresistibly on; the hills shake, as by an 
earthquake! Think of that! God’s presence is 
sufficient even then! Some writers suppose that 
the verse as to Jehovah of Hosts and the God of 
Jacob was added here as ver. 4, and has been 
dropped by mistake. But whether it be so or not, 
the thought of man’s danger and of God’s all-suffi- 
cient Presence is here, and it is enough. Srnau! 

Then there follows a portion of the Psalm which The River 
rejoices, and expresses gratitude. ‘There is a river, #24 the City. 
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the streams whereof shall make glad the city of 
God’ (ver. 4). There has been much speculation 
and dispute about this river. Apparently the city of 
Jerusalem is that which is referred to where God’s 
‘tabernacle’ is, but what is the river? Some say 
Jordan, but that is far distant; some say it is sym- 
bolical only—the River of Grace ; some that it is the 
river predicted by Ezekiel and by Zechariah, which 
in the latter days is to break out from under the 
Temple; some think of it as the river Cedron, not 
dry as often in later days, but always full and often 
swollen by the rains and rushing through the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat. The suggestions are all of them 
beset with difficulty. But the Psalmist’s heart has 
found peace. God Himself is as a river which flows 
calmly on amid the storm, bringing peace to all who 
trust Him. “The River of the Water of Life” flows 
beside the Tabernacles of God. God is in the midst. 
‘She shall not be moved.’ In the morning after 
the storm, it shall be calm and still! The nations 
and the kingdoms trembled at the voice of God’s 
thunder: but we are safe! ‘Jehovah of Hosts is 
with us: the God of Jacob is our Refuge.’ 

It was the troubled Hannah, in her plea before 
the Tabernacle, who first called God by the name 
‘Jehovah of Hosts.’ Ten times that name and a 
similar one are found in the Books of Samuel; 
seven times in the Psalms; and fifty-one times in 
Isaiah. A precious name, therefore, it was found to 
be. But the second name is also precious. ‘The 
God of Jacob’—poor Jacob, the Jacob of Bethel! 
Thirteen times in the Psalms it is employed to 
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express the trust of the writer. A title this which Psalm 
we can lay to heart; we, who are so feeble, so X!vi. 
afraid, so beset with foes, so lonely, and so desolate. 

He is our Refuge also ! 

A third division of the Psalm records a veritable 
triumph. All the trouble is over. The storm ig 
past ; the enemies are dispersed. God has done it 
all. Come and see! The earth seems desolate, 
marks of destruction everywhere. The war has 
ceased; the armies are disbanded; the bars are 
broken ; the broken spears are thrown into the fire ; 
the battle-ground is cleared by burning. What a 
stillness reigns where so lately the mad shouts of 
furious men were heard amidst the gale! God's 
voice now alone is audible if we listen for it! It 
says that He alone is exalted among the nations and 
over the earth. Yes: our God is Omnipotent ! 
‘Jehovah of Hosts is with us: the God of Jacob is 
our Refuge!’ ‘Smnan!’ Think of that / 
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1. O clap your hands, all ye people; shout unto God with the 
voice of triumph. 

2. For the Lord most high is terrible; he is a great King over 
all the earth. 

3. He shall subdue the people under us, and the nations under 
our feet, 

4. He shall choose our inheritance for us, the excellency of 
Jacob whom he loved. Selah. 

5. God is gone up with a shout, the Lord with the sound of a 
trumpet. 

6. Sing praises to God, sing praises: sing praises unto our 
King, sing praises. 

7. For God is the King of all the earth: sing ye praises with 
understanding. 

8. God reigneth over the heathen: God sitteth upon the throne 
of his holiness. 

9. The princes of the people are gathered together, even the 
people of the God of Abraham: for the shields of the earth belong 
unto God: he is greatly exalted. 
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Is there among all the Psalms any one more jubilant Psalm 
than this? It is short indeed: if for no other reason *!Vvii. 
than that no one could sustain the outpouring of 

such joy for more than a few minutes. It recalls us An Outburst 
to the fact that the nation of Israel was always very ° /°% 
emotional, in joy and in sorrow. Even Celtic 
peoples can hardly be compared to them. This 
Psalm reminds us of David dancing before the 

ark. It is only in music that the Moderns give 

vent to anything like the sixth and seventh verses 

here. 

Again, the critics and commentators dispute and Prophetic 
differ about the occasion of the Psalm. Some his- * Ch#f8cter. 
torical incident no doubt there was, from which it 
originally sprang. But even at the time, the author 
could not confine himself to it: he uses language 
which far transcends the cold reality of the circum- 
stances and the conquests which were at hand. All 
the Rabbis, and all the commentators, with one 
voice say, Messianic! And that means that Faith 
sees farther than Sight; that Eternity is in view; 
and that the Dominion of God in the Far Future is 
invoked and sung. 

Dr Perowne, who is not given to extravagance, 
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suggests that the Psalm was meant for the praises 
of a twofold choir, in alternate chants. 

The first portion from vers. 1-2, sung by one, calls 
for joyful praise because of what God is, ‘the great, 
the terrible King’: the second choir answering (3-4) 
that God has already begun to conquer for Israel, 
and to subdue the kingdoms of the earth, to make 
these the Inheritance of ‘Jacob whom He loved.’ 
‘Selah /’ Think of that! Of His power, of His 
choice, of His ‘love’! Again the first choir rejoice, 
‘God is gone up, Jehovah with the sound of the 
trumpet’; the victory is won, the fight is over; 
sing praises, sing praises—five times does the call 
ring out, as if they could not be satisfied—‘ God is 
the King of all the earth’ ; while that is ‘understood,’ 
how can we be silent? And then both choirs join 
to sing.and praise, for ‘God reigneth,’ the ‘ people 
of the God of Abraham’ are in His hands: the 
‘shields of the earth are God’s’ only ; His people are 
safe. 

Here we have (1) The Joy of the Lord, ringing 
loud and true, far transcending the immediate 
occasion. That occasion is now past and dead, for- 
gotten and no longer cared for. But because it 
pointed with prophetic look and touch to God 
Himself and what He was to do, it has through 
this song outlived all change, and is the true em- 
bodiment of praise to-day. Let us cease to dream 
that that Form of Faith could be doleful or dark 
which could give rise to such a Psalm. 

Here is (2) a sentiment of Gratitude for the 
Personal Part taken by God in the national trouble. 
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Surely, if men could believe that the Creator takes Psalm 
such interest and feels such concern in His people, *!vii. 
that He undertakes to deliver them in their danger, 

it would give rise to wonderful gratitude. But 

men like the Psalmist did believe that, and were not 
ashamed to do so; and many of us do believe ‘¢ still 

with equal heartiness and reality. Hence these 
Psalms come so close to us ; express what we mean ; 

and help us, as nothing else seems to do. 

Here again (3) is the Certainty of the future The Hope of 
that is promised in the Word. We call the Psalm the Future. 
Messianic: that means that all which it says is to be 
fulfilled in Christ. Much of it has already come true 
in our sight. The rest of it is going to come ; and 
to prove that the whole was not told us in Scripture. 
‘God has gone up with a shout!’ That means—at 
least, it includes—the Ascension of the Lord. Hence 
this Psalm is part, as it well may be, of the Services 
for Ascension Day. But Messiah’s kingdom is not 
at an end; Messiah’s glories are only beginning ; 
Universal Rule over the earth, and Eternal Glory in 
the Future of Heaven—are all to come. And we 
see them set forth, we hear the notes which foretell 
them, in the verses of the Psalm. 

‘The people of the God of Abraham’ are not 
forgotten: they are still Jehovah’s own; they have 
not come into their inheritance yet ; we have not yet 
seen ‘the excellency of Jacob, whom He loved.’ 
Their wonderful history in the past may well make 
men regard them with gratitude and affection. But 
their Future is more glorious than their Past, gainsay 
it who will. 
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(4) But the Psalmist knows that God’s kingdom 
will not be limited to them. He is ‘the King of all 
the Earth.’ The blessing of Abraham extended so 
far, even when it was pronounced. ‘All the 
Families of the Earth’ ; the Messiah is to reign over 
all for a thousand years. And when that time 
comes and ‘the trumpet’ sounds for that victory, the 
Psalms like this shall no doubt continue to be sung, 
because they shall still give voice to the heartfelt 
praise of God’s people throughout the earth. This 
New- Year’s Psalm of the Synagogue will not be out 
of harmony with the Millennial Songs of Welcome 
to the King. 
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1. Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised in the city of our 
God, in the mountain of his holiness. 

2. Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, is mount 
Zion, on the sides of the north, the city of the great King. 

3. God is known in her palaces for a refuge. 

4. For, lo, the kings were assembled, they passed by together. 

5. They saw it, and so they marvelled ; they were troubled, and 
hasted away. 

6. ie took hold upon them there, and pain, as of a woman in 
travail. 

7. Thou breakest the ships of Tarshish with an east wind. 

8. As we have heard, so have we seen in the city of the Lord of 
hosts, in the city of our God: God will establish it for ever. 
Selah. 

9. We have thought of thy lovingkindness, O God, in the midst 
of thy temple. 

10. According to thy name, O God, so is thy praise unto the 
ends of the earth: thy right hand is full of righteousness. 

11. Let mount Zion rejoice, let the daughters of Judah be glad, 
because of thy judgments. 

12. Walk about Zion, and go round about her: tell the towers 
thereof. 

13. Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider her palaces: that ye 
may tell it to the generation following. 

14. For this God is our God for ever and ever: he will be our 
guide even unto death. 
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PSALM XLVIII 
THE PRAISE OF ZION 


Tuis Psalm is the last of the three which form a 
trilogy of thanksgiving for deliverance in some notable 
trial which fell upon Israel. It has a special verbal 
connection with both these Psalms in the use of 
an unusual word in its first verse. Here it is 
translated ‘greatly,’ and also in Ps. xlvii. 9; but 
in xlvi. 1 it is rendered ‘very present.’ The idea 
conveyed is best given by our word ‘exceedingly’ ; 
and the three occurrences give us a curious illustra- 
tion of how the Psalms came to be arranged in their 
present order. What the great danger was from 
which Israel had just been delivered is a matter 
of critical conjecture, the general conclusion being 
that it was the sudden deliverance from the army 
of Sennacherib. There is, however, a verse of this 
Psalm perhaps specifically referring to a storm at 
sea which had destroyed the ships of the enemy. 
This may of course be wholly symbolical; but the 
verse would greatly gain in strength and beauty had 
there been such an incident. 

The Psalm begins, almost as usual, with a strong 
word of praise to Jehovah. The Personal God is, for 
the writer, the sum and substance of his Religious 
thought. ‘Great 1s Jehovah, and greatly to be 
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praised!’ And here he passes at once to speak of Psalm 
the city which Jehovah has just saved, and which *!viii. 
is so dear to him and to all Israel. 

There are many indications in the Old Testament The Love of 
that the Jewish people idolised their capital city, in estas: ok 
a way that perhaps no modern nation, at least, has 
ever done. And it must be confessed that it is 
not so easy, for those who have seen Jerusalem of 
late years, to understand the feeling which glorifies 
it, as the present Psalm does, and Ps. cxxxvii. In 
the latter case, no doubt, the exile’s heart was 
pining for home: but there are many other refer- 
ences in the Old Testament showing that the Jews 
regarded Jerusalem as ‘the perfection of beauty, 
the joy of the whole Earth!’ No doubt it is 
‘beautiful for situation’; and in former days, when 
the Mount of Olives with its three summits was 
clad with trees and terraces, and the northern plains 
were green, and ‘the Valley of Rephaim’ resplendent 
with flowers, and Kedron was a river, not a dry bed 
of stones; when the Temple of Solomon on Moriah 
rose in beauty on ‘the sides of the north,’ the 
north-east of the city, and palaces were in every 
street; and all surrounded with that marvellously 
clear atmosphere, which makes the mountains of 
Moab seem close at hand—no doubt then Jerusalem 
was a lovely, as it was a famous city. 

But, after all, it was owing to the sacred associa- 
tions bound up with it that the Jewish heart 
cherished for it a patriotic love which has never 
been equalled for any other capital city. There, Its Associa- 
from the beginning, was the hill-top made for ever 4°"* 
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memorable by the sacrifice of Isaac. There had dwelt, 
and worshipped, the semi-mythical Melchizedek, the 
‘King of Righteousness.’ There had Joshua longed 
in vain to secure the Hill, which was so much to 
them all. There, generation after generation, his 
successors had also failed; and, in the midst of the 
chosen land, this stronghold had defied the power 
of Israel. But there, at length, David had crowned 
the heroism of his early life by subduing the Jebusites 
and taking the city. And thither, at last, the Ark 
of God had been carried, to abide in the Hill. 
There, Solomon had built his glorious Temple; and 
in that western portion of it, within ‘the secret 
place of the Most High,’ had dwelt the Shechinah, 
between and above the Cherubim. There, and there 
only, in all the Earth! These were the things 
which made Jerusalem —or to use the name so 
dear to David—which made Zion, so precious to 
every son of Abraham, ‘the Mountain of His 
Holiness,’ ‘the City of the Great King!’ And 
these are the sentiments of which this Psalm is 
full, and which throb in every verse! ‘Her very 
dust to them was dear!’ i 
It had been the special object of a recent attack. 
‘The kings had assembled ; they passed by together’ 
—a mighty army, covering the northern plain, 
occupying the slopes of Olivet, seizing the upper 
Pool of Gihon—an army which none had been able 
to resist, which had seized Damascus, made Egypt 
tremble, and scorned the puny power of Israel. But 
lo! Jehovah had been their shelter and their strong 
tower. The kings had been smitten; the angel of 
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the Lord by night had been among them with the Psalm 
plague ; ‘fear took hold upon them there’; ‘they xlviii. 
were troubled, and hasted away.’ Was it like a 

storm at sea with shipwreck? Or was there an 
Eastern Fleet in the Red Sea approaching, to make 

sure the conquest of Egypt and of Zion? ‘Thou 
breakest the ships of Tarshish with an east wind!’ 

This is what ‘we have heard,’ and this ‘what we 

have seen,’ in ‘the city of Jehovah of Hosts.’ 

“We have thought of Thy loving kindness, O God, A Thanks- 
in the midst of Thy temple !’ (ver. 9). Yes: that was po be 
a thanksgiving service! And when High Priest, 
and priests, and Levites, and ‘the sons of Korah,’ 
followed by the King and Princes, met on the Hill 
of Zion to praise and thank the Lord—this was the 
Psalm they sung! And it still ‘tells the generations 
following ’—that ‘this God is our God for ever and 
ever, He will be owr guide even unto Death ’ (ver. 14). 

After Death, we need no guide; for we shall be at 
home, with Jehovah ! 
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1. Hear this, all ye people; give ear, all ye inhabitants of the 
world : 

2. Both low and high, rich and poor, together, 

3. My mouth shall speak of wisdom ; and the meditation of my 
heart shall be of understanding. - 

4. I will incline mine ear to a parable: I will open my dark 
saying upon the harp. 

5. Wherefore should I fear in the days of evil, when the iniquity 
of my heels shall compass me about ? 

6. They that trust in their wealth, and boast themselves in the 
multitude of their riches ; 

7. None of them can by any means redeem his brother, nor give 
to God a ransom for him ; 

8. (For the redemption of their soul is precious, and it ceaseth 
for ever :) 

9. That he should still live for ever, and not see corruption. 

10. For he seeth that wise men die, likewise the fool and the 
brutish person perish, and leave their wealth to others. 

11. Their inward thought is, that their houses shall continue 
for ever, and their dwelling places to all generations; they call 
their lands after their own names. 

12. Nevertheless man being in honour abideth not: he is like 
the beasts that perish. 

13. This their way is their folly: yet their posterity approve 
their sayings. Selah. 

14, Like sheep they are laid in the grave; death shall feed on 
them ; and the upright shall have dominion over them in the 
morning; and their beauty shall consume in the grave from their 
dwelling. 

15. But God will redeem my soul from the power of the grave: 
for he shall receive me. Selah. 

16. Be not thou afraid when one is made rich, when the glory of 
his house is increased ; 

17. For when he dieth he shall carry nothing away : his glory 
shall not descend after him. 

18. Though while he lived he blessed his soul: and men will 
praise thee, when thou doest well to thyself. 

19. He shall go to the generation of his fathers; they shall 
never see light. 

20, Man that is in honour, and understandeth not, is like the 
beasts that perish, 
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Tuis Psalm belongs to quite a different class from Psalm 
those which immediately precede it. There is here X!ix. 
no question of local and historical origin, of Hezekiah 

or Jehoshaphat, of Sennacherib or the King of Moab. 

It deals with all men, and all time, with Death and A Word for 
Life. ‘All peoples,’ ‘both low and high, rich and at 

- poor’—are called on to listen, that they may think, 

and learn, and profit! Here is one of the parables 

of life; a dark saying to a minor tune. Written by 

a man who lives in the quiet background, where he 
meditates on what he sees—men rushing on in the 
tumults of the day, lusting to be rich; while 

others fail and wonder and envy them. It is the 
problem of the rich man observed by the poor, who 

is despised and pushed aside. 

What then of these rich men, who are so satisfied, For the 
who ‘boast themselves,’ who ‘trust in their wealth’? Bile 
The Psalmist has thought of it all, and has come to 
a strange conclusion. ‘None of them can by any 
means redeem his brother, nor give to God a ransom 
- for him’ (ver. 7). Ah! then, Redemption by a Ransom 
is needful! What a discovery! And it is needful 
for every man, rich as well as poor! And it must 
be given ‘to God.’ 
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Psalm Possibly there may be an echo here, both in 

xlix. thought and language, of a Levitical law, for every : 
pious Jew must have carried with him, in heart and 
memory, the impress of God’s word to Moses. In 
Ley. xxv. 48 it is provided that, if a poor Jew 
should sell himself to a stranger sojourning among 
the Jews, he may afterwards be redeemed by a 
brother paying down the price, and so be set free. 
Slavery might so be broken before the year of Jubilee. 
Such is the legal provision which was echoed to the 
Psalmist as he contemplates the rich man in Zion. 

Ransom There may be a second echo (for the heart has 

Pe somed, Many under-voices which no other hears). The 
whole Psalm reads almost as a chapter which has 
fallen out of the Book of Job. In one part of that 
Book (xxxiii. 22-24), the man who seems going down 
to Death hears a voice saying, ‘Deliver him from 
going down to the pit; I have found a Ransom.’ 
The one echo goes on sayinge—‘ No ransom can be 
gwen for the soul ; money cannot buy it.’ The other 
echo keeps adding—‘ But there is a Mediator, an 
Interpreter of God, One among a thousand, who 
says that God has found a Ransom.’ Man cannot 
redeem ; man cannot pay the Ransom—but God ? 
It is on the former that the Psalm chiefly dwells, 
especially the first part of the Psalm (5-14). And 
even there, the thought rises, and prevails, and 
pervades every verse—A Ransom is needed for man, 
which no man himself can pay. The Psalmist has 
come to see that, and to put it plainly down. It is 
found all through the Old Testament, or may be, 
when sought for. That is the meaning of Sacrifice. 
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It is at the very foundation of the story of Israel, as Psalm 
the people of God. ‘When I see the Blood, I will xlix. 
pass over you!’ (Ex. xii. 13). ‘It is the sacrifice of 

the Lord’s Passover.’ And all men need it. No 
earthly portion can be a substitute for it. Death in 

the background, to which every man is passing on, 

is enforcing the lesson. ‘Man in honour abideth 
not: he is like the beasts that perish.’ He needs 
something in order to die at peace—more than 
earthly honour ; more than the riches and possessions 
which he is about to leave. He needs ‘the Ransom’! 
Otherwise, he is like sheep, which are laid in the 
grave, on whom Death and the Worm shall feed! 

Is there then, available for men, the poor and the All-__. 

rich, a Ransom? Ah! ‘God will redeem my soul east 
From the power of the grave; for He shall receive 
me’—SreLau. Think of that! The word receive 
means ‘take’: the same word used for Elijah! 
What can it mean? What did the Psalmist mean ? 
He could not have seen all that was involved in his 
words: he could only have risen to the thought that 
God can be trusted for Death, as well as for life! 
God can take the sting out of Death: I do not 
know how—but He can! We can put a more 
articulate thought upon it: can we not? We shall 
not escape Death: but Death shall become for us a 
Translation! Selah! Think of that! 

‘Be not thou (therefore) afraid when one is made 
rich: for when he dieth, he shall carry nothing 
away’ (vers. 16, 17). Like Job again (another 
echo ?), ‘Naked came I out of my mother’s womb ; 
and naked shall I return’ (Job i. 21). arth gives 
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nothing that can be taken with us! Earth has no 
Ransom for the Soul. ‘Man that is in honour, and 
understandeth not’ (mark the change from ver. 12; 
the lesson has been taught: the seed of thought has 
been sown ; he that understandeth not, nor believeth 
what he understands), ‘is like the beasts that 
perish !’ (ver. 20). 

The Psalmist knew something of the Ransom ; he 
believed ; and he rested by that faith on God! 
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1. The mighty God, even the Lord, hath spoken, and called the 
earth from the rising of the sun unto the going down thereof. 

2. Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, God hath shined. 

3. Our God shall come, and shall not keep silence: a fire shall 
devour before him, and it shall be very tempestuous round about 


im. 

4, He shall call to the heavens from above, and to the earth, 
that he may judge his people. 

5. Gather my saints together unto me; those that have made a 
covenant with me by sacrifice. 

6. And the heavens shall declare his righteousness: for God is 
judge himself. Selah. 

7. Hear, O my people, and I will speak; O Israel, and I will 
testify against thee: I am God, even thy God. 

8. I will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices or thy burnt offerings, 
to have been continually before me. 

9. I will take no Bullock out of thy house, nor he goats out of 
thy folds. 

10. For every beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle upon a 
thousand hills. 

11. I know all the fowls of the mountains: and the wild beasts 
of the field are mine. 

12. If I were hungry, I would not tell thee: for the world is 
mine, and the fulness thereof. 

13. Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats ? 

14, Offer unto God thanksgiving; and pay thy vows unto the 
most High : 

15. And call upon me in the day of trouble: I will deliver 
thee, and thou shalt glorify me. 

16. But unto the wicked God saith, What hast thou to do to 
declare my statutes, or that thou shouldest take my covenant in 
thy mouth ? ; 

17. Seeing thou hatest instruction, and castest my words behind 
thee. 

18. When thou sawest a thief, then thou consentedst with him, 
and hast been partaker with adulterers. 

19. Thou givest thy mouth to evil, and thy tongue frameth 


deceit. 
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20. Thou sittest and speakest against thy brother; thou 
slanderest thine own mother’s son. 

21. These things hast thou done, and I kept silence; thou 
thoughtest that I was altogether such an one as thyself: but I 
will reprove thee, and set them in order before thine eyes. 

22. Now consider this, ye that forget God, lest I tear you in 
pieces, and there be none to deliver. 

23. Whoso offereth praise glorifieth me ; and to him that ordereth 
hie conversation aright will I shew the salvation of God. 


PSALM L 
THE COMING OF MESSIAH 


AGAIN we have a Psalm which stands out from all Psalm 1. 
the others near it, with a character and application 

of its own. A great event which has not yet hap- A New 
pened is before the author’s mind: he hardly knows 78: 
what language to apply to it. Nothing like it has 
happened since the days of Sinai, of which he seems 

to be reminded. Nothing adequate to its language 

is likely to happen in his own time. It is to affect 

all the earth from east to west, under ‘the circuit of 

the sun.’ It is the time of judgment when God is to 

be manifested, and righteousness is to be made 
known. There has been much difference of opinion 
among modern critics as to its meaning. One of the 

most recent has divided it into three Psalms, com- 
posing several new lines of his own, leaving only 
vague generalities. It has generally been referred to 

the appearance of Messiah, at the Second Advent, 

for which there is considerable support in one of the 
sayings of the Lord, preserved by St Matthew. 

The Psalm begins by a glorious sight of God, Who The Coming 
is described in the opening as Hl, Elohim, Jehovah pt ee 
—a triple title found elsewhere only in Joshua 
(xxii. 22) in the solemn oath taken by those who 
had been accused of idolatry. ‘The Lord God of 
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gods, the Lord God of gods, He knoweth.’ A Psalm 
which so opens obviously means much. Asaph the 
author calls the attention of all to the message which 
he puts into song. ‘The God of gods’ (so the Sep- 
tuagint translates here)—He who is Jehovah, in 
covenant with man, hath spoken. He hath called 
all the earth to listen, from Sunrising to Sunset. 
All are to listen, for all are spoken to; but it is 
‘out of Zion, the perfection of Beauty, that God . 
has shined’; His light is dwelling there. The 
great God ‘hath spoken ’—saying that ‘He shall 
come’; and when He comes, He ‘shall not keep 
silence.’ Three things shall mark His coming—a 
shout, a fire, a tempest. He comes to judge, in 
Person, ‘God is judge Himself’ (ver. 6). The saints 
are to be gathered first of all; those that are in 
heaven already, and those who are still on earth, in 
order to be judged (ver. 4). The call is to be made 
and to be heard: ‘Gather My saints together unto 
Me—those that have made a covenant with Me, by 
sacrifice’ (ver. 5). 

Who are to gather, then? Who hear the voice 
and are made Gatherers? We go to the Lord’s own 
words (Matt. xxiv. 31). He is there speaking 
of the Second Coming of the Son of Man ‘in the 
clouds of Heaven, with power and great glory.’ 
—‘And He shall send His angels with a great 
sound of a trumpet, and they shall gather together 
His elect from the four winds, from one end of 
Heaven to the other.’ It is hardly possible to deny 
that this Psalm must have been in the Lord’s mind 
as He spake. The words are almost a quotation 
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of vers. 1, 4, 5. Elsewhere in Scripture the same Psalm 1. 
scene. is predicted, in language which is quite in 
accordance with the Psalm. Zachariah the prophet 
says, ‘The Lord my God shall come, and all the 
saints with Thee’ (xiv. 5). And Jude, in his won- 
derful little Epistle, quoting from the Book of Enoch, 
says, ‘The Lord cometh, with ten thousands of His 
saints, to execute judgment upon all’ (Jude, vers. 14, 
15). Note the word which is made prominent in all 
four passages (psalm, evangelist, prophet, epistle), 
the word saints (in Hebrew chasidim, in Greek 
aytot), and that they come up for judgment, and 
that they are judged first, and afterwards those 
who are evil. Note also how the words agree with 
St Paul’s blessed words in 1 Thess. iv. 15-17, and 
St John’s graphic picture, Rev. xx. 4-6. The result 
of this judgment is that the heavens (where it shall 
be held) ‘shall declare God’s righteousness, for God 
is judge Himself’ (ver. 6). ‘Selah /’ Think of that / 
Think of it being manifest that ‘God is just, and the 
justifier of him which believeth in Jesus’ (Rom. iii. 
26). And think that Jesus ‘to whom the Father 
hath committed all judgment’ (John v. 22), ‘the 
Son of Man comes in His glory and all the holy 
angels with Him, sitting on the throne of his glory, 
before Him gathered all nations’ (Matt. xxv. 31, 32) ; 
and that ‘He is judge Himself!’ Selah / Selah/ 
Think of that / 

After the saints, others are to be judged. Israel] Judgment 
comes next in the Psalm. Israel, so far as not Sacnece: 
included in the saints. The first part of Israel’s 
judgment has caused much difficulty with some of 
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our modern commentators and critics. ‘I will not 
reprove thee for thy sacrifices or thy burnt offerings 
to have been (or, which have been) continually 
before Me’ (ver. 8). And so from vers. 8-13, the 
Psalm goes on, saying that God gains nothing by the 
sacrifices of Israel, did not need them, because all 
cattle belonged to Him. ‘Ah! say many, the 
sacrifices were of no use. This Psalmist, they say, 
thought so. The best of Israel were, like ourselves, 
not resting on sacrifices, but on their own prayers 
and their own lives before God.’ How strangely men 
read one part of the Psalm and forget another! 
How strangely they omit to see that the question 
of sacrifice is dealt with twice in the Psalm, and 
that both the teachings about it are to be taken 
into account! How beautiful the place of sacrifice 
as described in ver. 5, as well as its abuse in ver. 12! 
‘The saints of God’ are those ‘who have made a 
covenant with Me by sacrifice’ (ver. 5). The 
fundamental entering into covenant with God is 
‘by sacrifice. That is the clear distinct teaching 
of the Psalm. No sacrifice? No covenant! If 
sacrifice be used in ats true use, as the fundamental 
covenant with God—then a saint. But alas! there 
was much sacrifice that carried no such meaning in 
the mind of the offerer. Sacrifice that was in form 
—a ritual, a custom: ‘continually before God,’ and 
yet carrying no faith; no casting of the soul on Him 
for pardon, no entering into covenant of life with 
the El, Elohim, Jehovah! ‘Offer unto God thanks- 
giving! Pay thy vows unto the Most High. Call 
upon Me in the day of trouble, I will deliver thee ; 
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and thou shalt glorify Me’ (vers. 14, 15). First, Psalm 1, 
enter into covenant with the Most High God, 
through the blood of the sacrifice! Then day by 

day offer thy heart, thine obedience, thy prayer: 

prayer for pardon, and for strength, and for guid- 

ance, and thy praise for what He has done, and for 

what He is to thee! ‘Whoso offereth praise glorifieth 

Me; and to him that ordereth his conversation’ 

(his life) ‘aright, will I show the salvation of God 1’ 

(ver. 23). 
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1. Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving- 
kindness: according unto the multitude of thy tender mercies 
blot out my transgressions. 

2. Wash me throughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me 
from my sin. 

3. For I acknowledge my transgressions: and my sin is ever 
before me. 

4, Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done this evil in 
thy sight: that thou mightest be justified when thou speakest, 
and be clear when thou judgest. 

5. Behold, I was shapen in iniquity ; and in sin did my mother 
conceive me. 

6. Behold, thou desirest truth in the inward parts: and in the 
hidden part thou shalt make me to know wisdom. 

7. Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean: wash me, and I 
shall be whiter than snow. 

8. Make me to hear joy and gladness; that the bones which 
thou hast broken may rejoice. 

9. Hide thy face from my sins, and blot out all mine iniquities, 

10. Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit 
within me. 

11. Cast me not away from thy presence; and take not thy 
holy spirit from me. 

12. Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation; and uphold me 
with thy free spirit. 

18. Then will I teach transgressors thy ways; and sinners shall 
be converted unto thee. 

14. Deliver me from bloodguiltiness, O God, thou God of my 
salvation: and my tongue shall sing aloud of thy righteousness. 

15. O Lord, open thou my lips; aud my mouth shall shew forth 
thy praise. 

16. For thou desirest not sacrifice ; else would I give it: thou 
delightest not in burnt offering. 

17. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a broken and a 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise. 

18. Do good in thy good pleasure unto Zion: build thou the 
walls of Jerusalem. 

19. Then shalt thou be pleased with the sacrifices of righteous- 
ness, with burnt offering and whole burnt offering: then shall 
they offer bullocks upon thine altar. 
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THE BROKEN AND CONTRITE 
HEART 


Tuts Psalm also stands by itself. In all the Psalter Psalm 1i, 
there is none like it : and perhaps in all our literature, 
ancient and modern, it stands alone. It is intensely 
individual, and it is the outcome, not of a lifetime, 
but of a year, of an hour. According to the title, The _ 
it is David’s; and the time and occasion of it are 2°45! 
well known. It is David at his lowest, and also 
almost at his best! Spoken in ‘the closet’; 
proclaimed upon ‘the house-top’; David, the great 
sinner; David in the depth of penitence; David 
forgiven; David restored! A secret dealing with 
God ; made known to all the world, and to all time! 
Possibly it is divisible into three parts: vers. 1-13, 
dealing with his impurity ; vers. 14-17, dealing with 
his blood-guiltiness ; and vers. 18 to end, a prayer 
that the nation may not suffer for the monarch’s sin, 
But on these divisions we do not dwell. I prefer to 
point to the prayers, the confessions, the pledges, and 
the adorations of this remarkable Psalm. 

The prayers are no fewer than twenty-two in The Prayers 
number. They are cries/ Single words, many of tree 
them; moans, sobs, wet with a man’s tears. And 
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every one of these petitions has in Scripture an 
answer assured, in so many words. The corre- 
spondence between what David here asks and what 
God elsewhere promises is one of the wonderful 
things suggested in the Psalm. We must not 
grudge a little more space than usual in dealing 
with them. 

In ver. 1 we have two petitions: ‘ Have mercy 
upon me, O God, according to Thy loving-kindness.’ 
The answer is (Heb. viii. 12), ‘I will be merciful to 
their unrighteousness; and their sins and _ their 
iniquities will I remember no more.’ 

‘Blot out my transgressions.’ In Isaiah xlii. 25: 
‘TI, even I, am He that blotteth out thy transgressions 
for Mine own sake, and will not remember thy sins.’ 

In ver. 2 we have two petitions: ‘Wash me 
throughly from mine iniquities.’ In Rev. i. 5: 
‘Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from our 
sins in His own blood.’ And, lest the ‘reading’ 
be called in question, Rev. vii. 14: ‘These have 
washed their robes and made them white im the blood 
of the Lamb.’ 

‘And cleanse me from my sin.’ In 1 John i. 9 
we read: ‘He is faithful and just... to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness.’ 

Verse 5: ‘Behold, I was shapen in iniquity.’ The 
first Behold, connected with the fallen nature which 
belongs to him and has come to him by descent from 
Adam. And, by way of answer, we find in Col. iii. 
9, 10, the statement of a great truth: ‘Ye have put 
off the old man. . . and have put on the new man.’ 

Verse 6: ‘Behold, thou desirest truth in the 
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* inward parts. The second Behold is answered, Psalm li. 
St John xvi. 13: ‘When He, the Spirit of Truth, 
is come, He shall guide you into all truth.’ 

Verse 7 has two petitions: ‘Purge me with Ver. 7. 

hyssop and I shall be clean.’ It is in the future, 
‘Thou shalt purge,’ but not the less is it a petition, 
yea all the more, because he is sure of the answer. 
The leper was purged with the hyssop dipped in 
blood. David asks to be so sprinkled and so purged. 
In a subsequent Scripture (Heb. ix. 22) we read that 
‘almost all things are by the law purged with blood, 
and without shedding of blood is no remission.’ 

The second petition is: ‘Wash me, and I shall be 
whiter than snow.’ In reply we have, Isa. i. 16: 
‘Wash you, make you clean.’ And again, the 
Lord’s words (St John xiii. 8, 10): ‘If I wash thee 
not, thou hast no part with me.’ 

In verse 8 there are two petitions: ‘Make me to Ver. 8. 
hear joy.’ And in St John xv. 11 our Lord says: 
‘These things have I spoken that my joy might 
remain in you.’ 

The next petition is: ‘That the bones which Thou 
hast broken may rejoice.’ And the echoing word is 
again that of the Master, St Matt. v. 4: ‘Blessed are 
they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.’ 

In verse 9 there are also two petitions: ‘ Hide Thy Ver. 9. 
face from my sins.’ To which the prophets answer 
(Isa. xxxviii. 17): ‘Thou hast cast all my sins behind 
Thy back’; and (Micah vii. 19): ‘Thou wilt cast all 
their sins into the depths of the sea.’ 

The other petition in this 9th verse is: ‘And blot 
out all my iniquities.’ It is the second blot out of 
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the Psalm, one having been already noted in the 
first verse. But if it were worth David’s asking 
twice, we are glad to find a second answer in 
Isa. xliv. 22: ‘I have blotted out as a thick cloud 
thy transgressions.’ 

Verse 10 has two petitions, ‘Create’ and ‘ Renew.’ 
The former is: ‘Create in me a clean heart, O God.’ 
And the reply is in Ezek, xxxvi. 26: ‘A new heart 
will I give you.’ 

The latter is: ‘Renew a right spirit within me’ ; 
and in Hzek. xi. 19 it is said: ‘I will put a new 
spirit within you.’ 

In verse 11, also, two petitions: ‘Cast me not 
away from Thy presence.’ In Isa. xxxiii. 17 it is 
promised: ‘Thine eyes shall see the King in His 
beauty.’ 

The other petition is: ‘Take not Thy Holy Spirit 
from me.’ And the Prophet Haggai, as if in answer, 
says, li. 5: ‘ My spirit remaineth among you: fear ye 
not.’ 

In verse 12, also, two petitions: ‘Restore unto 
me the joy of Thy salvation.’ And David himself 
in another Psalm furnishes the answer (Ps. xix. 7, 
R.V.): ‘The law of the Lord is perfect, restoring 
the soul.’ 

The second petition is: ‘Uphold me with Thy 
free spirit.’ And the answer is in Isa. xli. 10: 
‘I will uphold thee with the right hand of My 
righteousness.’ 

In ver. 14 the solemn petition is found: ‘ Deliver 
me from blood-guiltiness, O God, Thou God of my 
salvation.’ And I find an all-satisfying answer in 
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1 Thess. i. 10: ‘Jesus, which delivered us from the Psalm li. 
wrath to come.’ 

In ver. 15 there is one petition: ‘O Lord, open Ver. 15. 
Thou my lips, and my mouth shall show forth Thy 
praise.’ It is almost as if he felt that now he dare 
no longer plead for God as he had been doing; as if 
his sin had closed his lips on such subjects; as if 
God might say to him, ‘What hast thou to do to 
declare My statutes?’ This question is found in 
Ps. 1., and is one of the subtle links of connection 
which accounts for the Psalm before us following the 
other. May I not suggest that an answer to David’s 
petition may be found in the language of St Luke 
i. 64 (not an answer direct, like many of the others, 
but as showing that God often removes a difficulty 
in the way of testimony), ‘ And his mouth was opened 
immediately, and his tongue loosed, and he spake, 
and praised God.’ 

Two other petitions remain—they are in ver. 18— Ver. 18. 
they are prayers for the nation and for Jerusalem. If 
they were originally part of the Psalm, then the 
thought involved no doubt was David’s earnest desire 
that his sins should not be visited on his people. 
But perhaps it is true that the two verses were 
added at a later date—during the Exile, or at its 
close. In that case the writer felt that the nation 
had deeply sinned and was guilty, even more than 
David had been, and that such petitions, as the two 
in question, were very necessary, as well as appro- 
priate. ‘Do good in Thy good pleasure unto Zion.’ 
Already the Lord had promised (Deut. xxx. 2, 3) 
that if they should turn again, and repent of their 
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sin, then ‘the Lord thy God will have compassion 
upon thee, and will return and gather thee from all 
the peoples, whither the Lord thy God hath scattered 
thee.’ 

And the last petition (ver. 18) is, ‘Build Thou the 
walls of Jerusalem.’ In Amos ix. 11, God gives His 
promise—‘I will build it as in the days of old.’ 

This long list of petitions, as many as there were 
letters in the Hebrew alphabet (though there is here 
no connection between those letters and the petitions, 
as in some of the other Psalms), are a remarkable 
gathering, surely, to be found in such a Psalm, and 
in such circumstances. And the strange correspond- 
ence between them and the answers to them, which 
I have recorded, shows at least this truth, which 
has its own great value, that these were all divinely 
suggested, spirit-taught prayers. It is such prayers 
that God answers, prayers of which we know 
neither the full meaning nor the preciousness when 
we offer them: 

I must very shortly add some words as to the 
other things in this Psalm besides its prayers. It 
makes, as we might well expect, full confession of 
sins done against God. Five such confessions are 
made. -‘I acknowledge my transgressions’ (ver. 3) ; 
“My sin is ever before me’ (ver. 3). Surely we 
may take for granted that it was the one sin which 
is meant, not his sins generally. ‘Against Thee, 
Thee only, have I sinned, and done this evil in Thy 
sight’ (ver. 4)—a very strong and strange word, 
which must be understood as meaning that David 
was so overwhelmed with the thought of sinning 
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against God, that the other bearings of his sin, Psalm li, 
terrible as they were, could not be compared to it. 
‘That Thou mightest be justified when Thou speakest 
and be clear when Thou judgest.’ God had already 
sent a message convicting him—‘ Thou art the man!’ 
It was gust! God had already punished, or was to 
punish, in the death of the child. And further 
punishment might yet come. But all would be 
justified, all deserved. ‘Behold, I was shapen in 
iniquity!’ It is the very form and feature of my 
natural state! Here is a broken and a contrite 
heart ! 

David makes also promises and gives pledges, in Promises 
this Psalm; and these also are five in number. ‘I aiid Feder. 
will teach transgressors Thy ways ’ (ver. 13)—even 
by my own example and punishment; and he has 
done so, by the very Psalm on which I am com- 
menting. ‘And sinners shall be converted unto 
Thee’ (ver. 13). Yes, his sin had done much to 
hurt men, to destroy confidence in believers, has 
been and is to this day a reproach and a shame 
to all the servants of God; but his words about 
it have been blessed to the conversion of many ! 

More boldly still, he says (ver. 14), ‘My tongue 

shall sing aloud of Thy righteousness ’ and (ver. 15), 
‘My mouth shall show forth Thy praise.’ And (in 
ver. 19), ‘Then shalt Thou be pleased with the 
sacrifices of Righteousness,’ with such sacrifices as 
come from broken hearts and contrite spirits, trust- 
ing in the Blood shed for sinners. 

Then once more, the Psalm has several bursts of Adoration. 
adoration. They are six in number. In ver. 1, 
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‘Thy loving-kindness and Thy tender mercies’—let 
the thoughts, the two thoughts, sink into our 
hearts, for these are true of God! In ver. 14, he 
sings aloud of ‘Thy Righteousness.’ On this truth, 
the whole Bible rests. It is fundamental. In Old 
Testament as well as New. In a sense it is 
peculiarly true of the Old Testament. There were 
severe things which had to be done, because God 
was righteous. It described times and generations 
when the thought of righteousness was confined to 
God. God the only Righteous Being—that is a 
testimony of the Old Testament. There are now 
righteous men and angels, who have become so 
through the power and grace of Jehovah. And for 
a sinner such as David felt himself to be, when 
writing this Psalm, for him to sing aloud of God’s 
righteousness, is a wonderful thing! ‘Thy Praise’ 
comes next in the 15th verse. Then there is God’s 
delight, not in outward service, but in the pure 
heart, and the loving and obedient spirit (ver. 16). 
Then, God’s delight in the ‘broken and contrite 
heart’ (ver. 17), not despising it—not crushing it, 
not neglecting it, not passing on—but taking it into 
His arms, as Christ did! 

Then, God was pleased with the right sort of sacri- 
Jice, the sacrifices (note the plural) of righteousness. 
Yes—many of the Mosaic sacrifices, ‘ offerings of a 
sweet savour unto the Lord.’ For a sweet savour! 
It is repeated, time after time, in Leviticus. The 
savour of obedience! The savour of yielding, of 
yielding up, and yielding all! The savour of affec- 
tion! And of gratitude! The savour of the child’s 
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act. The savour of life! The olden sacrifices have Psalm li. 
passed away, but they have successors. The very 
name is preserved. Giving to God! Giving what 
we have received from Him! Giving what we are! 
Giving life! And finding that we are still debtors 
‘to grace and to love.’ 

Two things are clear from this great Psalm :— 

(1) The sinner can be pardoned only by God. 

(2) The sinner can be sanctified only by God. 

AMEN. 


PSALM LII 


1. Why boastest thou thyself in mischief, O mighty man? the 
goodness of God endureth continually. 

2. Thy tongue deviseth mischiefs ; like a sharp razor, working 
deceitfully. 

3. Thou lovest evil more than good ; and lying rather than to 
speak righteousness. Selah. 

4. Thou lovest all devouring words, O thou deceitful tongue. 

5. God shall likewise destroy thee for ever, he shall take thee 
away, and pluck thee out of thy dwelling place, and root thee out 
of the land of the living. Selan. 

6. The righteous also shall see, and fear, and shall laugh at 
hin : 

7. Lo, this is the man that made not God his strength ; but 
trusted in the abundance of his riches, and strengthened himself 
in his wickedness. 

8. But I am like a green olive tree in the house of God: I trust 
in the mercy of God for ever and ever. 

9. I will praise thee for ever, because thou hast done it: and 
I will wait on thy name ; for it is good before thy saints. 
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Tus Psalm seems to cover the history of a simple Psalm lii. 
event which became memorable in the life of the 
Psalmist. It is one of the thirteen which are 
definitely dated from an event recorded in Scripture. 

How far the old title in this case may be taken as 
trustworthy and accurate, we cannot say. The 
Psalm answers in all respects, save one, to the 
historical record. It omits one great feature in The Possible 
it which we should have expected to find very Facts. 
prominent, and it adds (but that is of course) much 

as to the intention and spirit of the deed in question. 

The story in 1 Sam. (xxi. and xxii.) says that when 
David fled from King Saul’s jealousy and envy, he 

was received by the priests at Nob (one of the 
summits of the Mount of Olives), who supplied him 

and his men with food, and placed in his hand the great 
sword of Goliath. This they did in ignorance that 

he was a fugitive from the king. There was present 

one of Saul’s officers, an Edomite, who subsequently 

told the king the story, put him on the trail of the 
fugitive, and reported what the priests had done. 

The historian tells us that the result was the slaughter 

of no fewer than 85 priests, with alas! their women 

and children. From this massacre, a son of the 
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High Priest alone escaped, a man who becomes well- 
known afterwards as the priest Abiathar of David’s 
story (the last descendant of the House of Eli— 
1 Kings ii. 17). No mention of this result, and indeed 
no hint of it, is found in the Psalm. What we find 
added there to the record is the state of mind, and 
the words, of Doeg the Edomite, the traitor and 
mischief-maker in question. 

Such is the story alluded to in the old title of the 
Psalm, and such also the difficulty in accepting it as 
true. But whether we do so or not, we find set 
before us here a certain line of conduct and a certain 
result of it ; and we come to consider them free from 
all personal animus. At this distance of time, place, 
and circumstance, we have nothing to concern us in 
the facts, if these be referred to. We know nothing 
of Doeg ; we have not been injured or betrayed by 
him ; nor do we substitute any other person, living 
or dead, with any such offence against ourselves. It 
is purely a line of conduct which we are asked to 
look at, and to judge of, and to see whether in any 
way our own consciences are touched, and whether 
we can learn anything of use to curselves. 

The Psalm begins by telling us of two boasts— 
one made by Doeg, and one by David. Doeg 
boasted of the mischief he had done. David boasted 
of the goodness and continual faithfulness of God. 
Doeg showed his power by what he had done ; how 
he could reach the king’s ear ; how he could unmask 
secrets that had been sedulously kept from him. A 
king’s son-in-law, and the powerful body of priests, 
could not prevail either to silence him, or to neutralise 
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his influence. He was a man to be feared! He Psalm lii. 
would let them all know what he could do! And if 
the truth would not suffice, the bare truth ! he could 
varnish it, he could add a whisper, he could lend a 
point to it, he could find a plausible lie that would 
serve his purpose and increase his great influence at 
Court. Yes: he loved the lie better than the truth, 
for it could do that for him (ver. 3). ‘Selah’— 
Think of that! Think of what it means, when a 
man no longer hates a lie, or fears it, or merely 
ventures upon it; but when he loves it ! 

A lie, and a devouring, it may be, death-dealing God to be 
accusation he loves! But there is a God! And Sepals 
God knows what has been done. He knows the “" 
whole story. And the man who has been guilty, and 
who loves the sin described already, is in the hands 
of God, to be dealt with. And God will deal with 
him. The punishment of God is sure ; and it is not 
distant. Again, we must get away from the details 
of the case into the wide sphere of Providence. 
‘God shall destroy thee for ever : He shall take thee 
away, and pluck thee out of thy dwelling-place, and 
root thee out of the land of the living’ (ver. 5). 
‘Selah.’ Think of that! Doeg is nothing to me 
here. Nor am I too careful to know what year 
or day may see the fulfilment of these words. In 
life, or after life, they shall come true, in substance. 
They mean more than the words carry. They mean 
Erernity! I am not precluding the thought of a 
possible repentance and forgiveness somewhere in the 
future before his life is closed: that is not alluded 
to. That stands on a different footing altogether. 
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But here, there is no hint of any repentance ; and 
therefore the verse is true, in its awfulness, against 
the sin. Selah! Think of that / 

Yes—‘the righteous shall see, and fear’; and 
he shall even ‘laugh’ at the boasting of the ‘mighty 
man,’ who thinks that he can conquer life, and pros- 
perity, by a lie! That is the man who would not 
trust in God, but in his own strength, in the abun- 
dance of riches, in his readiness to put all law aside 
and all righteousness which stood in his way. 

‘But I’ (ver. 8)—I am in peace! The present 
trouble will not last. There is no judgment due 
upon me! There is no shadow over my path. 
There is no frown on the face of God as He looks 
down upon me! I shall not be rooted out like a 
tree from the ground, and cast aside to waste and 
burn. No: ‘like a green olive-tree,’ yonder in the 
Courts of the House of God! Yonder at Nob, 
which I remember so well on the morning when the 
priests welcomed me. ‘ A green olive tree, in the 
very presence of God! ‘I trust in the mercy of 
God for ever and ever! I will praise Thee for 
ever! ... 1 will wait on Thy name! For 17 1s 
Goon before Thy Saints !’ 
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1. The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God. Corrupt 
are they, and haye done abominable iniquity: there is none that 
doeth good. 

2. God looked down from heaven upon the children of men, to 
see if there were any that did understand, that did seek God. 

3. Every one of them is gone back: they are altogether become 
filthy ; there is none that doeth good, no, not one. 

4, Have the workers of iniquity no knowledge? who eat up my 
people as they eat bread: they have not called upon God. 

5. There were they in great fear, where no fear was: for God 
hath scattered the bones of him that encampeth against thee: 
thou hast put them to shame, because God hath despised them. 

6. Oh that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion! 
When God bringeth back the captivity of his people, Jacob shall 
rejoice, and Israel shall be glad. 
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Psalm liii, Tas Psalm is the same as the xiv., with one or two 


_ Compare 
with Psalm 
xiv. 


slight, but possibly significant, changes. The name 
of God appears in each of them seven times, and in 
the same verses: but in the earlier Psalm, the name 
employed is Elohim three times, and Jehovah four 
times. In the later Psalm, Hlohim is found in all.the 
seven places where the name of God occurs. 

In the earlier Psalm there are in all seven verses ; 
in the later, there are six. The difference is due to 
the fact that two of the verses in the former 
(vers. 5, 6) are condensed into one, which stands as 
ver. 5in our Psalm. But this condensation is remark- 
able, and deserves to be shown in parallel columns 
(RV). 

xiv. 5. There were they in _liii.5. There were they in 
great fear: for Godisin the great fear where no fear 


generation of the righteous. was: For God hath scattered 
6. Ye put to shame the the bones of him that en- 


Counsel of the poor. campeth against thee: Thou 
Because (or, m. But) the hast put them to shame be- 
Lord is his refuge. cause God hath rejected them. 


The two verses of the one Psalm contain thirty 
words: the one verse of the other, twenty-seven 
words. The former makes a general statement as 
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to the safety of the Righteous: the latter con- Psalm liii. 
verts it into the deliverance given by God on 
a special occasion. The occasion was that 
of a siege of Jerusalem, when an enemy ‘en- 
camped against her’ (ver. 6, Ps. liii.); and then 
God ‘scattered the bones’ of the enemy, which 
apparently were left unburied round about the city. 
We conclude that Psalm xiv. was earlier in date 
and specified no one occasion on which God showed 
the folly of those who did not believe in him: and 
that the author of Psalm liii. changed the state- 
ment from a general to a special one, in order that 
he might commemorate the deliverance in question, 
which showed that there is no real danger to them 
who trust God. This too was done at a time when 
it was not common to use the sacred covenant Name 
of Jehovah, and the author purposely changed it to 
Elohim. 

With these remarks, I merely refer to the com- 
ments made on Ps. xiv. 


1 See Vol. I. 
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1. Save me, O God, by thy name, and judge me by thy strength, 

2. Hear my prayer, O God; give ear to the words of my mouth. 

3. For strangers are risen up against me, and oppressors seek 
after my soul: they have not set God before them. Selah. 

4. Behold, God is mine helper: the Lord is with them that 
uphold my soul. 

5. He shall reward evil unto mine enemies: cut them off in 
thy truth. 

6. I will freely sacrifice unto thee: I will praise thy name, O 
Lord ; for it is good. 

7. For he hath delivered me out of all trouble: and mine eye 
hath seen his desire upon mine enemies. 
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Tuts Psalm is one of the thirteen which have Psalm liv. 
historical headings. The twofold event in the story 

of David which is professedly referred to, is the 

Divine warning he received, that the people of 

Keilah would deliver him up to Saul, and the 

discovery made afterwards that the Ziphites to 

whose district he had fled were already preparing 

to do the same. The people of Keilah were the 
‘strangers’ (of ver. 3), and the Ziphites of Judah 

were the ‘ oppressors.’ 

If we are to take for granted that there is truth A Cry for 
in the title (and Canon Cheyne assumes that the He? 
Psalm is old enough to have been imitated in Jonah 
ii. 10), then we find the Psalmist here in one of 
his greatest troubles, deserted, not knowing where 
to turn, but discovering in his deep distress that God 
is sufficient for him and altogether to be trusted. 

He finds in ‘the Name of God” a wonderful The Name 
refuge. The name Elohim is the one used in this ee 
verse. So there is no allusion in this opening cry 
to the Covenant Name of Jehovah, nor any to the 
God of Jacob or Abraham, though before it closes 
(ver. 6), he praises God by His Name Jehovah. It 
is apparently in a wider sense that he refers here to 
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Psalm liv. the Name of God. The Revelation of Himself, 


Resorting 
to Him. 


which has carried with it to David’s soul a knowledge 
of what God is—that is the secret of the comfort 
and confidence which he feels. Possibly it was this 
verse which was in the mind of the Apostle Peter 
(Acts iii. 16) when, replying to the Jews, he said 
‘His Name, through faith in His Name, hath made 
this man strong.’ At all events, that is the lesson 
for us in it, the Name of God gives confidence to 
those who know and love it, when they are in 
trouble. As we have seen in another Psalm (xx.), 
the Name defends and encourages all who trust in 
it. ‘Save me by Thy Name!’ ‘And judge me 
by Thy strength.’ The idea seems to be that the 
God who judges is omnipotent. He has power to 
carry out His sentence, whatever it may be. He is 
not to be despised or forgotten. Power lieth behind! 

Then David lays his case before God—the deep 
trouble into which he has fallen; the turning against 
him both of strangers and of old neighbours. They 
will not have him; they will betray him. They 
have done it already. And the secret? ‘They 
have not set God before them’ (ver. 3). ‘Selah.’ 
Think of that! Try to take in the thought of what 
that means! God not in the mind, or heart, or 
memory, or life of these men! That explains all. 
What can we expect of men who are in such a 
state? What can brother men hope for, when God 
their Father has been so treated by them? What 
confidence can be placed in a man to whom God is, 
as if he were not? Iam not forgetful of the many 
earthly excellences of worldly men, their sense of 
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honour, their benevolence, their love of justice. But Psalm liv. 
it remains that there only needs the presence of 

just the kind of temptation which appeals to them 

to make them betray the friend, or ruin the stranger. 

In a word, there is no assured confidence due to 

any man who has not God in his life and heart. 

Such is David’s assurance, and his experience. 

Think of that! 

And see how David rejoices, how he sings, over Joy in the 

the thought that God is his refuge. ‘Behold!’ Thought 
Look and see what my life means and teaches! 
‘God is mine helper: the Lord is with them that 
uphold my soul’ (ver. 4). That is why I am safe; 
why I am sure to be brought out of my trouble ; why 
even my trouble shall do me good and not harm. 
‘Mine enemies’ are His enemies: and because He 
is true to His word, and faithful, He will and He 
must ‘ cut them off.’ 

So that now the Psalmist will offer ‘sacrifices.’ 
The ‘sacrifices of Righteousness’ which, in Psalm 
li, he protested that God would be pleased with, 
shall be offered now ; and he will ‘ praise Thy Name, 
O Jehovah, for it is good’ (ver. 6). He has risen 
to the higher meaning of the Name. It is not only 
the general manifestation of God’s character, the 
Creator and Preserver and Governor. No—he has 
entered again into Covenant. ‘Jehovah’ shall be 
praised; all enemies shall pass away; and all 
troubles shall be put into His hand. Who would 
fear, when they have learned to trust Him ? 
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1. Give ear to my prayer, O God; and hide not thyself from 
my supplication. 

2. Attend unto me, and hear me: I mourn in my complaint, and 
make a noise ; 

3. Because of the voice of the enemy, because of the oppression 
of the wicked: for they cast iniquity upon me, and in wrath they 
hate me. 

4. My heart is sore pained within me: and the terrors of death 
are fallen upon me. 

5. Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me, and horror 
hath overwhelmed me. 

6. And I said, Oh that I had wings like a dove! for then would 
I fly away, and be at rest. 

e fe, Ute then would I wander far off, and remain in the wilderness. 
elah. 

8. I would hasten my escape from the windy storm and tempest. 

9. Destroy, O Lord, and divide their tongues: for I have seen 
violence and strife in the city. 

10. Day and night they go about it upon the walls thereof: 
mischief also and sorrow are in the midst of it. 

11. Wickedness is in the midst thereof: deceit and guile depart 
not from her streets. 

12, For it was not an enemy that reproached me; then I could 
have borne it: neither was it he that hated me that did magnify 
himself against me ; then I would have hid myself from him : 

13. But it was thou, a man mine equal, my guide, and mine 
acquaintance. 

14. We took sweet counsel together, and walked unto the house 
of God in company. 

15. Let death seize upon them, and let them go down quick into 
hell: for wickedness is in their dwellings, and among them. 

16. As for me, I will call upon God; and the Lord shall save 
me. 

17, Evening, and morning, and at noon, will I pray, and cry 
aloud: and he shall hear my voice. 

18. He kath delivered my soul in peace from the battle that was 
against me: for there were many with me. 

19. God shall hear, and afflict them, even he that abideth of old. 
Selah. Because they have no changes, therefore they fear not God. 
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20. He hath put forth his hands against such as be at peace 
with him: he hath broken his covenant. 

21. The words of his mouth were smoother than butter, but 
war was in his heart: his words were softer than oil, yet were 
they drawn swords. 

22, Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall sustain thee : 
he shall never suffer the righteous to be moved. 

23. But thou, O God, shalt bring them down into the pit of 
destruction : bloody and deceitful men shall not live out half their 
days ; but I will trust in thee. 
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PSALM LV 
BETRAYED 


I vo not know how it may appear to others, but to 
me this Psalm is inexpressibly pathetic as revealing 
the state of the author's heart in a day of deepest 
distress and trouble—a revelation made in no other 
literature so fully as in scripture. It is the man’s 
heart as seen, and his utterances as heard, by God. 
The title too (which Mr Thirtle shows belongs to 
this Psalm, and not to the next), ‘On the Dove of the 
distant Terebinth Trees,’ referring to the 6th, 7th, 
and 17th verses, serves to bring home to us the 
sorrow and mourning amid which it was written, 
and which it so touchingly expresses. It is ascribed 
to David, and is supposed to be one-of the cries 
uttered by him when fleeing from Absalom, and when 
his trouble was increased by hearing that Achitophel 
had deserted him for the enemy, and was doing all 
he could against him. Some have objected that he 
could not be called by the king ‘mine equal, my 
guide, and my acquaintance’ (ver. 13). That, however, 
is by no means obvious. He was (according to 
tradition) the uncle of Queen Bathsheba; he had 
certainly been the trusted counsellor of David; he 
might also have been one of the close private 
friends whom a king seeks, and without whom 
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_ even a King is poor indeed. Such a reference in the Psalm lv. 
Psalm will only deepen its power upon us; and is 
intensified by the end of the faithless friend, who 
after being disappointed by Absalom’s treatment, 
ended his days like Judas, and was found at home, 
hanging toa beam. But the day had been when he 
went up, with the king leaning on his arm, to the 
House of God, and exchanged thoughts with him as 
to the beauty of holiness. Yet the Psalm is not 
dependent on Achitophel or his story ; nor even on 
David’s authorship. It is writ in the heart’s blood 
of its author, and it finds response from the hearts of 
nearly all its readers. 

Beginning with a cry to God to hear him, and not Over- 
to hide His face, it opens up at once the trouble that beg a 
has come. Five things distress him (vers. 4, 5)—pain, 
terror, fearfulness, trembling, horror. He is ‘ over- 
whelmed. As I read that word here, the remem- 
brance come back of the last word heard from Lord 
Beaconsfield, on his deathbed, when he described all 
his bodily state, ‘J am overwhelmed !’ That, too, is 
one of the most pathetic scenes in our modern life. 

Then, giving way to the longing of his heart, the 
Psalmist, tired of power and state, and opposition 
and vexation, cries aloud, ‘Oh that I had wings 
like a dove—I would fly away and be at rest. I 
would wander far off, and remain in the wilderness!’ 
“Selah.” Think of that / Think of the change! Of 
the silence! Of the loneliness! Alone there, from 
day to day, alone with God! ‘Selah!’ 

There comes back to him the violent scenes in the The 
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Psalm lv, rection and rebellion, loud-tongued against its ruler, 
howling day and night like the wild Eastern dogs. 
What a picture is drawn of the ‘windy storm and 
tempest!’ ‘Violence and strife, mischief and 
sorrow, wickedness, deceit, and guile!’ (vers. 8-11). 
His prayer is, ‘ Divide their tongues,’ as at Babel, for 
they are united against God and His servant. Then 
came the thought and the picture of the old friend 
who has forsaken him ; the thought of happy days in 
God’s House rises up to add to all the present trouble. 
Nor does the evil of the people end in their public 
movements : it has gone further: it has invaded the 
sanctuary of home, for ‘ wickedness is in their dwell- 
ings’ (ver. 15). Can this be Jerusalem, called ‘the 
city of the Lord, the Zion of the Holy One of Israel’ ? 
Can this be the place which rejoiced in the name of 
‘the City of David’? Here is the Psalmist alone ; 
in a solitude deeper and more chill than that of the 
wilderness for which he longed! And here the 
picture suggests another, worse than itself. The 
new Achitophel, the New Testament traitor, Judas 
of the garden and the kiss! Followed for a time by 
the others, who ‘all forsook Him, and fled.’ 

The Resort | But what shall the Psalmist do? Ah! he knows. 

hee He has a retreat. He has a refuge. ‘As for me, I 
will call upon God, and Jehovah shall save me ’ (ver. 
16). More prayer! ‘Evening and morning, and at 
noon, will I pray, and cry aloud; and He shall hear 
my voice’ (ver. 17). He has learned the secret of 
peace. He has taught the lesson to others; to 
Daniel, among them, in danger at Babylon (Dan. vi. 
10, 13); and all who have gone into this hiding- 
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place have found it not in vain. David had learned Psalm lv, 
it in his own experience. To be on God’s side is 

safety ; to be against God is danger. Wait; only 

wait! ‘God shall hear and afflict them; even He 

that abideth of old’ (ver. 19). ‘Selah.’ Think of 

that / The Eternal God He abideth ; He changeth 

not; He is faithful. His warning is as sure as His 

promise. He ‘waits to be gracious, but if His 

grace is despised and rejected, the punishment of the 

wicked comes sure at last. 

A lesson for the righteous : ‘ Cast thy burden upon Three 
Jehovah, and He shall sustain thee’ (ver. 22), not the /¢sso"s- 
burden only, but ‘thee ’— thyself, and the burden too. 

A lesson for the evil: ‘Thou, O God, shalt bring 
them down into the pit of destruction’ (ver. 23). 

A lesson for me: ‘But I will trust in Thee’ (ver. 23). 
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1. Be merciful unto me, O God: for man would swallow me 
up; he fighting daily oppresseth me. 

2. Mine enemies would daily swallow me up: for they be many 
that fight against me, O Thou most High. 

3. What time I am afraid, I will trust in Thee. 

4. In God I will praise His word, in God I have put my trust ; 
I will not fear what flesh can do unto me. 

5. Every day they wrest my words: all their thoughts are 
against me for evil. 

6. They gather themselves together, they hide themselves, they 
mark my steps, when they wait for my soul. 

7. Shall they escape by iniquity? in thine anger cast down the 
people, O God. 

8. Thou tellest my wanderings: put Thou my tears into Thy 
bottle: are they not in Thy Book ? 

9. When I cry unto Thee, then shall mine enemies turn back: 
this I know; for God is for me. 

10. In God will I praise His word: in the Lord will I praise 
His word. 

11. In God have I put my trust: I will not be afraid what man 
can do unto me. 

12. Thy vows are upon me, O God: I will render praises unto _ 
Thee. 

13. For Thou hast delivered my soul from death: wilt not 
Thou deliver my feet from falling, that I may walk before God in 
the light of the living ? 
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Tus is one of the four Al-Tascheth Psalms, which Psalm Ivi. 
are an expansion of the cry, ‘ Destroy not, O God.’ 
For, as Mr Thirtle shows, this musical direction 
belongs to this Psalm. And surely it is not an 
inappropriate summing up of the Psalm _ itself, 
whether we take it to refer to David, while still 
fleeing from Saul, or follow modern critics by under- 
standing it of the nation, in one of its times of 
wandering from God, into sore trouble. Unless, 
like the most recent commentator and critic, we 
are prepared to rewrite the half of the Psalm for 
ourselves, the Davidic application is by far the 
most pointed and most human. 

It begins with a veritable cry of pain for God’s No Help 
mercy. There is no human help, ‘mortal man S*¥¢i7 God. 
would swallow me; he fighting daily, oppresseth me’ 

(ver. 1). Itis a lifelong fight, going on all the day. 
Everyone seems an enemy, they are without number, 
fighting, oppressing, trampling me down. I live in 
constant fear. But ‘I will trust.’ Then comes the 
chorus of the Psalm: the cry passing into a song. 
‘In God, I will praise His word; in God, I have 
put my trust; I will not fear what flesh can do unto 
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Psalm ivi. me!’ ‘In God’—it is a shelter; he has found a 


“Wrested 
Words.’ 


Yet God at 
hand. 


dwelling-place ; he is conscious of the in-dwelling of 
his soul in God. And that is a (1) place of praise, 
(2) of trust, (3) of courage. He has sung: he has 
rested. But the thought comes again; a remem- 
brance of yesterday, of the last trouble which has 
come to him. ‘The wrested words,’ and something 
he has said, which is quoted against him with a 
perverted meaning, which he utterly disclaims. 
Who does not know it as one of the small darts 
of the enemy? The troublers are busy making plans 
against him; they gather together, or at least they 
talk when they meet ; they hide their purpose; they 
wait, and lay wait, for his soul. Shall they succeed ? 
shall they escape by their iniquity? No, the tables 
are turned—God hates such, proceedings, and the 
men who take them. He shall cast them down. 
He—nay, for the Psalm passes now into prayer, 
‘Txovu tellest my wanderings; put Thou my tears 
into Thy bottle; are they not in Thy Book?’ 
(ver. 8). Those long weary days in the desert, from 
place to place, going for shelter—not one of them 
is unseen. Those tears of God’s servant, not one is 
lost, not one forgotten. I see no reason for doubting 
that the old Egyptian custom of gathering the tears 
into a bottle and placing it in the tomb, to preserve 
the remembrance of the afflictions through which 
the dead friend passed, is that which is alluded to 
here. And ‘the Book’ of God is the Book of 
Remembrance, in which are set down, not only the 
sins and errors of the past life (for these indeed 
God has promised to ‘forget and to remember no 
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more!’), but the many sighs and the sad hours in Psalm lvi. 
which His people have continued faithful. 


‘He cares, He sees, He knows, 
Nothing this truth can dim ; 
He gives His very best to those 
Who leave the choice to Him. 


‘When I cry unto Thee, then shall mine enemies 
turn back: THIs I KNow: for God is for me’ (He 
is Immanuel). And then the chorus rises again, as 
before, with one change. ‘In God I will praise His 
word: in Jehovah, I will praise His word: in God 
I have put my trust: I will not be afraid what man 
can do unto me’ (vers. 10-11). The change is in the 
addition of the name of Jehovah. He is in covenant 
with the High God. And that is the highest note 
in his new song of praise. 

Such is the Psalm, apparently complete. But Deliverance 
pausing, he feels that he must add something more, *° 54¥¢ 
something to express his thankfulness for all that 
has been done for him in the midst of danger and 
trouble. Fearful lest he should be only a com- 
plainer, as if only sorrow should give birth to prayer, 
he adds another note. ‘Thy vows are upon me, O 
God ’—for the future ‘I will render praises unto 
Thee. For there are two great deliverances of 
which he must speak. One of these is past, and 
one has yet to come. ‘Thou hast delivered my soul 
from death: wilt not Thou deliver my feet from 
falling, that I may walk before God in the light of 
the living?’ (vers. 12, 13). First, Deliverance of the 
soul from Death, not bodily Death, but a deeper 
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Psalm lvi, and darker Death. Next, an assured Deliverance 
from the ‘fallings and the pitfalls of daily life,’ in 
which God shall keep ‘his feet.’ And then, as the 
glad issue of these two, a ‘walk before God in light’ 
—such a walk as God required of Abraham (Gen. 
xvil. 1), and as Abraham rendered in the life that 
followed—‘ Walking in light’; walking before God! 
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1. Be merciful unto me, O God, be merciful unto me: for my 
soul trusteth thee: yea, in the shadow of thy wings will I make 
my refuge, until these calamities be overpast. 

2. I will ery unto God most high; unto God that performeth 
all things for me. 

3. He shall send from heaven, and save me from the reproach 
of him that would swallow me up. Selah. God shall send forth 
his mercy and his truth. 

4, My soul is among lions: and I lie even among them that are 
set on fire, even the sons of men, whose teeth are spears and 
arrows, and their tongue a sharp sword. 

5. Be thou exalted, O God, above the heavens; let thy glory be 
above all the earth. 

6. They have prepared a net for my steps; my soul is bowed 
down: they have digged a pit before me, into the midst whereof 
they are fallen themselves. Selah. 

7. My heart is fixed, O God, my heart is fixed: I will sing and 
give praise. 

8. Awake up, my glory; awake, psaltery and harp: I myself 
will awake early. 

9. I will praise thee, O Lord, among the people: I will sing 
unto thee among the nations. 

10. For thy mercy is great unto the heavens, and thy truth unto 
the clouds. 

11. Be thou exalted, O God, above the heavens: let thy glory 
be above all the earth. 
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PSALM LVII 
THE FUGITIVE 


Tus is another Al-Tascheth Psalm, a pitiful cry to 
God ‘not to destroy’ the author, or Israel—or both. 
But from the depths of affliction so sharp as to 
border on despair, the Psalmist rises to such a height 
of confident praise, that this Psalm has long been 
used as one for Easter Day. The form and presence 
of Christ might therefore be discerned, though 
possibly dimly, in the verses before us. 

We note that part of the Psalm was so precious 
in early Jewish times that the last five verses were 
taken apart to form the beginning of another Psalm 
(cviii.); and also that the first verse of this Psalm is 
an echo of the first verse of the Ps. lvi., but an echo 
which is stronger than the sound from which it 
comes. The Psalm has two parts, of six verses 
each, and the same chorus concludes both parts. 

It begins with a double cry for mercy, which may 
be regarded as equivalent to grace, undeserved 
mercy. ‘Be merciful unto me; be merciful unto 
me, O God!’ And then follows a burst of con- 
fidence, which shakes off the sense of pain. It 
enfolds a threefold thought. ‘My soul trusteth in 
Thee—the variation of ‘my soul’ for the simple ‘1’ 
seems to point to the depths of the trust, that it 
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comes from my very soul. The trust takes the form Psalm 

of sheltering ‘in the shadow of Thy wings.’ It is !vii. 

not an uncommon, but surely it is a wonderful The Shadow 
image. It occurs sia times in the Psalter; but it is Wines. 
found first in the story of Ruth (ii. 12); ‘Under 

whose wings thou hast come to trust.’ It may refer 

to the wings of the cherubim in the Tabernacle and 

Temple, above which the Shechinah shone, throwing 

the ark beneath into shadow. But our Lord seems 

to point to another, a bolder and a more tender 

image (St Matt. xxiii. 37). ‘How often would I 

have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 

gathereth her chickens wnder her wings!’ That is a 

thought which a man might lay to heart in silence, 

and ask himself, ‘Am I there? And shall I con- 

tinue there?’ David says—Yes! 

The third thing which completes this burst of 

confidence is the word ‘My refuge.’ The peace of The Refuge. 
it! the comfort! the security! and the need! 
‘Until these calamities be overpast’ (ver. 1). 
‘Calamities’—mark the plural. More than one; 
they are many. ‘ These, which stand out as a 
picture before my eyes, they hide everything ; they 
are overhead and they hide Heaven. But they are 
passing: they shall soon be ‘overpast.’ Till then I 
abide here; in the shadow; in the safety; in the 
refuge. They cannot touch me here! 

Yes: ‘I will cry unto God Most High, unto God The Most 
that performeth (all things) for me’ (ver. 2). Note enteu. 
the ascription of praise to God in the very act of the 
personal faith which finds refuge. ‘Gop Most 
Hieu.’ This special title began with Melchisedek 
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(Gen. xiv. 22), where it stands in full, ‘JEHOVAH, 
THE Most Hieu Gop.’ In the Psalms it is found 
nineteen times, but very seldom (I think only twice, 
vil. 17, and xci. 9) where the full name, Jehovah 
and title, are together. It is not full here; but it is 
a great outburst of praise all the same. There is 
added a phrase which our translators, both A. and R., 
have sought to explain by supplementing. ‘God 
that performeth’—they have added ‘all things.’ 
We are reminded of a New Testament verse where 
the same thought, with a fuller application, is given. 
In Phil. ii. 13, it is said, ‘Work out your own salva- 
tion . . . for God is the Worker, both to will and to 
do.’ ‘God that performeth’ is ‘God the Worker.’ 
And the Psalmist has caught, though more dimly, 
the thought which the apostle makes clear. 

In thus ‘performing’ all things, God ‘sends from 
Heaven to save’; and He thus saves the Psalmist 
from ‘the reproach of him that would swallow me 
up.’ The enemy stands by, like a wild beast, ready 
and certain to devour: but from him even as he 
springs, God delivers! ‘Selah!’ Think of that / 
Pause to take in the certainty, the joy, the sweet- 
ness of such a sight of God. 

Again, when the pause is over, God is seen 
‘sending forth His mercy and His truth’ (ver. 3: it 
should begin another verse, but has been added on 
here by mistake). The connection of mercy and 
truth is a favourite subject, both in the Old and the 
New Testaments, implying that God’s character is 


_ never injured when He gives way to mercy, but that 


Holiness and Love work perfectly together in Him 
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and His government. But in contrast with God’s Psalm 
mercy, are the fury and the hate of the earthly vii. 
foes. ‘My soul is among lions’; and_ these, 
lions whose mouths are not ‘shut,’ but are seeking 

to devour. These men are ‘set on fire of Hell’ 
(St James iii. 6); their ‘teeth are as spears,’ their 
mouths ‘as sharp swords.’ Still God is God; and 

the song, the chorus of the Psalm breaks forth just 
here, where it is so much needed and so blessed. 
‘Be Thou exalted, O God, above the Heavens ; let Thy 
glory be above all the earth’ (ver. 5). Grand as are 

the Heavens, they are only the throne on which God 
sits, whom the Psalmist worships and trusts! Great 

and beautiful as is the earth, the glory of God dims 

it into shade! It is so: and shall be so: and 
David’s heartfelt desire is Let at be so / 

Once more the Psalm is resumed; and once more The Net 
the enemies force themselves to the front! - They Peete 
‘have prepared a net’; my soul is bowed down, 
broken down, crushed with horror and alarm; they 
‘have digged a pit for my soul!’ But O how 
wonderful! they ‘have themselves fallen into the 
pit and have perished.’ ‘Selah!’ Think of that! 

The end of my trouble! and the end of their 
sin ! 

And now comes a triumphant burst of praise, The Rapture 
‘My heart is fixed; my heart is fixed, O God: I ce 

0: ; : F elivered 
will sing and give praise!’ (ver. 7). For five verses Soul. 
there is an attempt to make words to carry the 
rapture of a delivered soul, which owes everything 
to God. There is wonderful thought in it, as well 
as comfort. Three thoughts indeed, which we must 
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not lose! The heart has ceased to wander, it has 
found constant rest; the heart is satisfied, it needs 
and asks no better portion than to have God; the 
heart is kept, not by our power, but by God Himself, 
and He will go on keeping, as we go on trusting ! 
May we all know this threefold blessing, which God 
is abundantly willing to give to us also ! 

Let us awake, like the Psalmist! and though we 
may not like him ‘awake the morn’ with our songs 
and praises, let us see that ‘morning watch’ and 
‘evening watch’ are both filled with the thought 
and praise of God! 


PSALM LVIII 


1. Do ye indeed speak righteousness, O congregation? do ye 
judge uprightly, O ye sons of men ? 

2. Yea, in heart ye work wickedness; ye weigh the violence of 
your hands in the earth. 

3. The wicked are estranged from the womb: they go astray as 
soon as they be born, speaking lies. 

4, Their poison is like the poison of a serpent: they are like 
the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear ; 

5. Which will not hearken to the voice of charmers, charming 
never so wisely. 

6. Break their teeth, O God, in their mouth: break out the 
great teeth of the young lions, O Lord. 

Let them melt away as waters which run continually: when 
he bendeth his bow to shoot his arrows, let them be as cut in 
ieces. 

: 8. Asa snail which melteth, let every one of them pass away : 
like the untimely birth of a woman, that they may not see the sun. 

9. Before your pots can feel the thorns, he shall take them away 
as with a whirlwind, both living, and in his wrath. 

10. The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance : 
he shall wash his feet in the blood of the wicked. 

11. So that a man shall say, Verily there is a reward for the 
righteous: verily he is a God that judgeth in the earth. 


c 
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PSALM LVIII 
FALSE JUDGES AND THE TRUE 


THERE are few Psalms more difficult to understand 
and interpret in details than this. One well-known 
German theologian looks upon it as addressed to the 
Heathen Idols, who have failed in the duty which 
God laid upon them! Canon Cheyne regarded 
it as meant for the Angels who, under God, have 
ruled over the nations; but in his latest edition he 
largely rewrites the Psalm in Hebrew, in order to 
avoid certain difficulties which he thinks are not to be 
explained. We admit frankly that it is very obscure 
in parts. Whether written by David, or no; and 
whether, if so, it had origin in the rebellion of 
Absalom and his promise of redress for disappointed 
suitors before the judges, we know not. But the 
general truth of the Psalm—the distracted and evil 
state of the land and the earth, the ultimate over- 
throw of the evil and the triumph of the manifest 
Justice of God—is clear and most vividly set forth. 
Possibly the Psalm was composed in great agitation 
of spirit, when everything seemed to go wrong, and 
evil for the time to be triumphant; so that broken 
images and incomplete sentences testify to alarm 
and terror, which give way at last to the prophetic 
vision of faith. 
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The Psalm begins by addressing those who were Psalm 
judges in Israel, some of these apparently dumb in lviii. 
days of trial, and few or none prepared to judge A Mournful 
uprightly. Heart and hand are equally evil: the Su*vey: 
heart meditating how best to ‘work wickedness,’ 
and the hand heavy in violence when it strikes. 

The youngest have also learned the lessons of sin. 
Even from the womb, they go astray: childhood is 
fed on lies; and passes to falsehood, bad temper, 
and selfishness, from the nursery on. They secrete 
poison, like the serpent: they will not be corrected ; 
like the deaf adder, they will not hear. Yet they 
are so strong; and so many, with teeth that gnash 
against the servants of God, yea with strong teeth 
like the young lions, that would devour any who 
stand in their way. The Psalmist’s faith kindles as 
he thinks of it, and he appeals to the Covenant God But there is 
Jehovah to break them down. Like the waters in pede 
the desert which dry up in their course, he prays 
that these evil rulers in Israel may become fewer 
and may disappear. When they in anger shoot 
forth their arrows, may it be in vain, and as if the 
arrow-heads had been cut off, so that the weapons 
may fall harmless. Yea, let the evil men themselves 
pass and disappear, as the snail is crushed on the 
highway and melts away! May their plots be still- 
born and come to nothing! And when they would 
light a fire that shall burn in the land, after the fire 
is laid, and the wood is kindled, may the whirlwind 
scatter the thorns both green and dry, and extinguish 
the flame! God is able to do this! Yea, God the 
Hearer of Prayer will do this! vil shall not 
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triumph long. Judgment shall be established. It is 
an awful end. But God is faithful ; His Righteous- 
ness shall be vindicated. And when the forces of 
evil are laid low, and the battlefield is strewn with 
its terrible traces, then the Righteous shall rejoice. 
Then it shall be seen that “ verily there ¢s a Reward 
for the Righteous ; and that verily there is a God 
that judgeth in the Earth ” (ver. 11). 

It is not only the Hebrew Psalmist who can look 
forward with confidence to such a result. The 
Apostle of Love paints the same scene (Rev. xix. 
1-3). When the judgment of ‘the great whore’ 
shall take place, by whom was shed ‘the blood of 
prophets and of saints,’ and when God shall have 
‘avenged the blood of His servants at her hand,’ 
then there shall be the sound of a great multitude 
‘in Heaven’ crying, Alleluia, ‘And again they said, 
Alleluia!’ ‘Verily He is a God that judgeth in the 
Earth !’ 
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1. Deliver me from mine enemies, O my God: defend me from 
them that rise up against me. 

2. Deliver me from the workers of iniquity, and save me from 
bloody men. 

3. For, lo, they lie in wait for my soul: the mighty are 
aiee against me, not for my transgression, nor for my sin, O 

ord. 

4, They run and prepare themselves without my fault: awake 
to help me, and behold. 

5. Thou therefore, O Lord God of hosts, the God of Israel, 
awake to visit all the heathen: be not merciful to any wicked 
transgressors. Selah. 

6, They return at evening: they make a noise like a dog, and 
go round about the city. 

7. Behold, they belch out with their mouth: swords are in their 
lips: for who, say they, doth hear? 

8. But thou, O Lord, shalt laugh at them; thou shalt have all 
the heathen in derision. 

9. Because of his strength will I wait upon thee: for God is my 
defence. 

10. The God of my mercy shall prevent me: God shall let me 
see my desire upon mine enemies. 

11. Slay them not, lest my people forget: scatter them by thy 
power ; and bring them down, O Lord our shield. 

12. For the sin of their mouth and the words of their lips let 
them even be taken in their pride: and for cursing and lying 
which they speak. 

18. Consume them in wrath, consume them, that they may not 
be: and let them know that God ruleth in Jacob unto the ends ot 
the earth. Selah. 

14, And at evening let them return; and let them make a 
noise like a dog, and go round about the city. 

15. Let them wander up and down for meat, and grudge if they 
be not satisfied. 

16. But I will sing of thy power; yea, I will sing aloud of thy 
mercy in the morning: for thou hast been my defence and refuge 
in the day of my trouble. 

17.-Unto thee, O my strength, will I sing: for God is my 
defence, and the God of my mercy. 
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PSALM LIX 
GOD MY SHIELD 


Most of the ancient and some of the modern com- 
mentaries see nothing in this Psalm but Christ, 
and hear in it His cry towards the end, when His 
enemies are gathered together and rejoice in His 
sufferings. Hence it is used on Good Friday, and 
has been the medium for offering up the cries and 
the rejoicing prayers of many earnest souls. And it 
is not to be denied that, so understood and em- 
ployed, many of the expressions in the Psalm receive 
a new force and meaning. The disclaimer of fault 
and transgression (vers. 3, 4); the gathered enemies 
in front of the Cross (vers. 6, 14) ; the prayer (ver. 11) 
that these may not be slain; and the eventual 
triumph (vers. 16, 17), all must be acknowledged to 
bear a new message, when understood of the Lord. 
And hence we are glad to have such a line of 
thought behind the Psalm, as we read it, a suggestion 
of a still more awful story than the Psalmist himself 
had consciously in view. For whether we accept the 
truth of the historical preface or no ; whether we refer 
it to the hiding of David from Saul, when his wife put 
the image in the bed to deceive those who were sent 
to destroy the king’s son-in-law ; or whether we regard 
this as but a partially successful suggestion of some- 
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thing in David’s life which the Psalm describes— Psalm 
in any case, we see the soul of the writer laid bare lix. 

in his great trouble, and how he found rest and 
deliverance, where we also may find them still. 

With what directness the Psalm opens, plunging A Direct 

at once into the sea of troubles! The prayer and “PPe4!. 
the cry go together—the prayer first and last and 
‘the enemies’ between! ‘Deliver me ’—‘ from mine 
enemies’ —‘O my God!’ ‘Deliver me,’ ‘defend me,’ 
‘deliver me,’ and ‘save me ’—the four cries (one of 
them repeated!) follow in swift succession! And 
then the description of the foes: ‘ enemies,’ 
opponents, evil doers, ‘bloody men,’ ‘lyers in wait’ 
(for the soul, rather than the body !), ‘mighty’ men, 
‘gathered against me’—seven phrases to describe 
them! And then the appeal to Him who knows 
all: ‘not for my transgression, nor for my sin, O 
Jehovah!’ (ver. 3). We can see how all this is 
intensified, so soon as we breathe to ourselves the 
word Christ! But we must also see how light 
and clear the conscience of the Psalmist himself must 
be, ere he could make such an appeal to God! 

Again we read the intensity of feeling, and of 
truth alike, when we find it repeated (ver. 4), ‘ they 
run and prepare themselves’ (what activity, and 
zeal, and determination !); but it is still ‘ without my 
fault!’ What a blessing to have a clear conscience The | 
in trouble! What boldness it gives at the Throne of pee of 
Grace!. Again the cry is repeated. ‘ Awake to Conscience. 
help me’ (to meet me!) ‘and behold!’ And once 
again, for this is earnest prayer, if we wish to see 
such a thing !—‘Thou therefore, O Jehovah of Hosts, 
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the God of Israel, awake to visit all the Heathen: 
be not merciful to any wicked transgressors ! Selah !’ 
Think of that ! (ver. 5). Because Thou art the God 
of Israel, our cause is Thy cause, mercy to the 
transgressors would be ruin to us, choose between 
Thy people and Thy foes—awake, and behold! 
How strikingly the personal has been lost for the 
moment in the national; and how opposition to 
men seems forgotten in the opposition toGod! And 
how wonderful that the enemies in both cases should 
be the same; and the Psalmist’s cause should be 
also God’s! Here too, the shadow of the Cross has 
fallen across the page! Selah!’ Think of that / 
But in the midst of the pause and the prayer, 
the darkness has fallen and the enemies have 
returned! ‘They return at evening; they make a 
noise like a dog; they go round about the city; 
they belch out with their mouths ; swords are in their 
lips ; for who, say they, doth hear?’ (vers. 6, 7). 
The Eastern dogs, wild, savage, untamed, hungry, 
howling for food, fearing no one, ‘ who can hear us?’ 
And they are seeking for me/ The lone, sorrowful, 
trembling Psalmist, who has done them no wrong! 
‘Who can hear?’ they are scornful, confident, 
determined! ‘But Thou, O Jehovah, shalt LavueH 
at them!’ (ver. 8). To fight a man, to destroy a 
fugitive, is one thing: but to defy God is another. 
God’s Laugh! Three times in the Psalms is this 
awful picture presented: in Psalm ii., ‘He that 
sitteth in the Heavens shall laugh!’ (ver. 4); in 
xxxvii. 13, ‘Jehovah shall laugh at him ; and here, 
in this 8th verse. Once, in the Proverbs (i. 26), the 
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warning comes perhaps even more awfully—‘TI will Psaim 
laugh at your calamity’; but that is put into the lix. 
mouth of ‘Wisdom’ personified, and so softened. 

In the Psalms, in all three places, the thought is 

that the defiance of evil men excites in God what 

we call Laughter’ The fly trying to brush the 
elephant away! But here the Psalmist uses it to 
express his own confidence when God is for him, and 

when evil men are against him, 

Again, the heart seeks God! Prayer is resumed. The Sure 
‘O my strength, I wait upon Thee: God is my eects 
defence. The God of my mercy shall go before me. 
God shall let me look upon mine enemies’ (I in 
safety, they overwhelmed !). He does not ask that 
they be destroyed and slain: let them live, that men 
may see their helplessness. Scatter them; bring 
them down ; in due time they will meet their due; 
and shall know ‘that God ruleth in Jacob, unto the 
ends of the earth. Senau!’ Think of that / It is the 
second time that Selah occurs in the Psalm. The 
first was at the thought that God could not be 
merciful to wicked transgressors ; and the second is, 
that the God of Jacob, and ‘in Jacob,’ rules to the ends 
of the earth. Everywhere, He is God : in Babylon, and 
Persia, and ‘the uttermost parts of the sea,’ as in the 
land of Israel. He ruleth: He is the only Ruler! 

So let the enemies rage! Let them gather again 
like the dogs at night, and howl around the city! 
Let them! ‘But I!’ ‘I willsing aloud: Thou hast 
been my defence and refuge! Unto Thee I will 
sing! God is my Defence! and the God of my 
Mercy !’ 
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1. O God, thou hast cast us off, thou hast scattered ‘Us, thou 
hast been displeased ; O turn thyself to us again. 

2. Thou hast made the earth to tremble ; thou hast tréleen it: 
heal the breaches thereof ; for it shaketh. 

3. Thou hast shewed thy people hard things: thou hast made 
us to drink the wine of astonishment. 

4. Thou hast given a banner to them that fear thee, that it may 
be displayed because of the truth. Selah. 

5. That thy beloved may be delivered ; save with thy right hand, 
and hear me. 

6. God hath spoken in his holiness ; I will rejoice, I will divide 
Shechem, and mete out the valley of Succoth. 

7. Gilead is mine, and Manasseh is mine; Ephraim also is the 
strength of mine head ; Judah is my lawgiver ; 

8. Moab is my washpot ; over Edom will I cast out my shoe: 
Philistia, triumph thou because of me, 

9. Who will bring me into the strong city ? who will lead me 
into Edom ? 

10. Wilt not thou, O God, which hadst cast us off? and thou, 
O God, which didst not go out with our armies ? 

11. Give us help from trouble: for vain is the help of man. 

12. Through God we shall do valiantly: for he it is that shall 
tread down our enemies. 
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In some respects this Psalm is very unlike those Psalm Ix. 
which are near it in the Psalter, and is like very 

few. While it seems to begin with a record of A Remem- 
defeats in battle which have just been suffered, as Discisliee. 
if God had forgotten His people, it goes on to 

name the foes one by one, and their strong places, 

laying as it were the burden of deliverance upon 

God Himself, for His Name’s sake and glory. And 

while far from being a pleasant or comfortable 

subject of meditation to any son of Israel, it is 

again remarkable that this Psalm, from ver. 5 

to the end, is adopted as the substance of another 

Psalm (Ps. cviii.), where the later portion 

is taken from the last verses of Psalm lx. The 
alteration in language, here and there, is very 

slight, and may be accounted for by different 
readings in the MSS., especially as the Septuagint 

makes no change. But the transposition of parts 

gives a new tone to the later Psalm as a whole, a 

tone of more cheerful confidence in the thought of 

victory. Mr Thirtle’s new adjustment of the titles 

has cleared away the Shushan-Eduth from this 

Psalm, with which the Commentators have all 

more or less been wrestling, and in vain. And 
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we are left with the historical title, referring to 
events in the stormy story of David’s kingdom. 
Great judgments have fallen on the land in war. 
It is difficult, perhaps it is impossible, to identify 
them with known parts of his history, as given in 
the earlier books of the Old Testament; possibly 
they add to our knowledge of such events. In 
any case, we are not much concerned, as our 
ignorance of detail helps us to dismiss the actual 
past of David’s life, in order to read the Psalm into 
the story of the Church and the Christian, from 
generation to generation. 

Several defeats, not only for the king, but for 
the cause of God’s people, are noted here. They 
have been ‘cast off’ and ‘scattered’; God seems 
to have been ‘displeased’ and to have turned away. 
The very earth has trembled as if God had frowned 
upon it; He has broken it; the ‘breaches’ can 
be seen; the ‘shattering’ of the earth has been 
felt. Such things were ‘hard’ for His people ; they 
could not understand; it was as if they drank 
‘wine of astonishment.’ God had given them ‘a 
banner’ to bear aloft for Him that it might be 
‘displayed because of the Truth’ and seen by all; 
yet what has come to it in these recent days? 
Alas! Alas! ‘Selah!’ Think of that! 

Then, after the pause, prayer rises from the soul 
that had been so cast down. ‘That Thy beloved 
may be delivered, save with Thy right hand and 
hear (answer) me’ (ver. 5). Here begins the part 
of the Psalm which is used afterwards in Ps. eviii. 
We note the force of the words employed—Thy 
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beloved. (Israel—for the Father's sake)—Delivered Psalm 1x 
(from all enemies and troubles! )—Save (from the 
destruction that seems imminent! )— With Thy right 
hand (all God’s power invoked and made manifest ! ) 
—and ‘answer’ me (my prayer is large and daring, 
but the response to it will be far greater!). And 
then, as if entering into the very purpose of God 
for the future, as if listening to the Divine voice 
proclaiming aloud in Heaven, what He is about And Hears 
to do for His own—‘God hath spoken in His God's 

. 6 surances, 
holiness’ (ver. 6.)—it is as if He swore by His 
holiness, that He will take and keep the land; 
He will ‘divide’ (that is, He will portion out 
and give these leading places to His people). 
Shechem has a leading place here, and at that early 
day it was apparently the great town of Ephraim, and 
Succoth a place near it, of which we know little. 

In the early history of the people, Shechem had 
perhaps the most prominent place in the Holy Land. 
It was there that Abraham pitched his tent and 
built his first altar (Gen. xii. 6). It was there that 
Jacob went immediately after Peniel, first to 
Succoth, and then to ‘Shalem a city of Shechem,’ 
and bought ‘the parcel of ground’ (Gen. xxxiii. 17 
to end). It was there that the people took possession 
of the land under Joshua when the blessing was 
pronounced standing on Gerizim, and the curse, 
standing on Ebal, with Shechem lying between 
(Deut. xi. 29, 30; Josh. viii. 33). And it was there 
that Joshua made a covenant between God and the 
people, and set up a great stone in witness thereof 
(Josh. xxiv. 26). 
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Gilead and Manasseh on the east of Jordan ; 
Ephraim and Judah (note the order) on the west. 
These are the six places named in Palestine ; two 
towns, and four districts. But the enemies round 
about are also specified, Moab, Edom, and Philistia. 
Moab was to be the ‘washpot’ for cleansing the 
feet of Israel; Edom, to be the doormat, where 
the shoe is left; Philistia was to be the scene of 
God’s triumph (for the translation of the words in 
cviii. seems preferable, and the Septuagint translates 
both places in the same way); the six cities of the 
Philistines are all to yield to God’s power. This, 
then, is the outlook ; this promise which the writer 
believes that he has received; he has heard God’s 
voice declaring that so it is to be. And on the 
promise, he prays. It is a hard thing to be sure 
of, at the time. ‘Who will bring me into the 
strong city? Who will lead me into Edom?’ 
(ver. 9)—Edom, the strongest place of all. Who 
can do it? Wilt not Thou, O God?’—Thou who 
didst seem to cast us off? Thou who didst not 
go with our armies? Yes; ‘do Thou give us 
help from trouble: for vain is the help of man!’ 
(ver. 11). What a grand thought for the Psalmist! 
What a motto for a Believer’s life! What a climax 
for his petitions! Yet it is not the coward’s spirit ; 
or that of the man who will do nothing, and shelter 
himself in a dream: for at once he adds, ‘Through 
God, we shall do valiantly! For He it is that shall 
tread down our enemies!’ (ver. 12). 

Put the Psalm into a sentence, that we may read 
it aright :—Great calamities have befallen us; the 
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very earth has shaken under our feet; God’s banner Psalm Ix. 
has been displayed in vain. Still I have heard ; 
God promising; the land is not ours, but His. 

‘He will take it part by part, North and South: 

He will do it without fail! ‘That his Beloved may 

be delivered !’ 


‘Trials make the promise sweet ; 
Trials give new life to prayer ; 
Trials bring me to His feet ; 

Lay me low, and keep me there!’ 
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PSALM LXI 


1. Hear my cry, O God; attend unto my prayer. 

2. From the end of the earth will I cry unto thee, when my 
heart is overwhelmed: lead me to the rock that is higher than I. 

3. For thou hast been a shelter for me, and a strong tower from 
the enemy. 

4, I will abide in thy tabernacle for ever: I will trust in the 
covert of thy wings. Selah. 

5. For thou, O God, hast heard my vows: thou hast given me 
the heritage of those that fear thy name. 

6. Thou wilt prolong the king’s life: and his years as many 
generations. 

7. He shall abide before God for ever: O prepare mercy and 
truth, which may preserve him. 

8. So will I sing praise unto thy name for ever, that I may 
daily perform my vows. 
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‘No one’ (says an old writer) ‘can be crowned unless Psalm Lxi. 
he conquer ; nor conquer unless he fight; nor fight 
unless he have enemies and temptations.’ And this The __ 
saying applies specially to the writing of Psalms. It ago 
is from their own experience, that the Psalmists of Sorrow. 
teach us. Like St Paul, they were made ‘patterns’ 
to those who should come afterwards; and we can 
now see how the very lives of the men whom God 
inspired to write the Hymns of His Church, were led 
into the depths of trouble and of comfort, in order 
that their words might be of use to all the ages. So 
it is with this short, but precious and memorable 
Psalm. Its eight verses cover a depth which few 
men indeed have ever sounded. It is a cry anda 
prayer in one: a cry which rises into prayer, a prayer 
which rises out of a cry. It issued from ‘the ends 
of the earth,’ possibly of the ‘land’ of Israel, possibly 
far away from it, far as Babylon, or Persia. Far 
from Zion, which might not be seen again ; where 
there were no friends near ; in the loneliness of utter 
desolation, where the heart was ‘overwhelmed.’ 
But, as Jacob learned when he set out on his early He finds God 
wanderings, wherever he went, it was possible to find Wiis 
God! The omnipresence of God is often a thought 
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Psalm |xi. which does not reach us; but there are other times 


And Prays 
in Faith. 


when ah! nothing else seems to be so blessed. God 
here! Even now! So the Psalmist David in the 
wilderness, his life in his hand—David or some other 
in like case finds—and cries. His prayer is heard of 
God. ‘Lead me to the rock that is higher than I’ 
(ver. 2). Only to a rock! toa great high rock, at the 
base of which I can cast myself down, in the shadow, 
in the cool, to rest and be safe. He asks it as 
remembering former mercies—God had done such a 
thing for him before. God ‘had been a shelter, a 
strong tower from the enemy’ (ver. 3). He is there- 
fore confident, but he is expecting more than he 
asks ; and more than he had ever received from God. 
All at once his faith had leapt up marvellously. He 
had been taught of God to pray. It is as if he had 
already heard words which we have all read—‘ Ye 
shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you’ 
(St John xv. 7). But that is under a condition. It 
is conditioned by our ‘abiding in Christ, and His 
words abiding in us.’ And apparently the Psalmist 
has been brought into such a state, for his prayer 
now takes its answer for granted. ‘I will abide in 
Thy tabernacle for ever, I will put my trust in the 
covert of Thy wings. ‘Selah.’ Think of that! 
(ver. 4). Yes, it is a very wonderful thing. It is in 
the days of the tabernacle, not of the temple ; in Zion, 
not on Moriah. So early as that, he has been taught 
of God. Not that he understood all that his words 
cover. It is as if he had said, ‘I don’t quite know 
what “abiding” with Thee means ; nor what length 
of years is meant by “ for ever” ; nor what life in the 
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tabernacle may prove to be ; but Thou art there, and Psalm 1xi. 
I am more than content with that.’ Nay, it is the 
holiest place of all that he expects—not to see, nor 
to visit, but to ‘abide’ in! For it is under the 
wings, the outspread wings of the Most High, in His 
tabernacle! There only the High Priest entered in, 
and he only once a year; but our Psalmist, happy 
man! brave man! wonderful man! expects to dwell 
there for ever! A prophet gives a remarkable pro- 
mise to those that ‘fear God’s Name.’ He says 
(Mal. iv. 2), ‘Unto you shall the sun of righteousness 
arise, with healing under His wings.’ Healing / not 
burning heat; not unapproachable light and glory ! 
He has a beautiful thought of God, this prophet. 
He is not terrified at the greatness of Jehovah! 
Healing! But the Psalmist is deeper, Prayer 
rises higher than prophecy sometimes! ‘I will abide, 
—I will trust in the covert of Thy wings. Think 
of that / 

And the Psalmist can give a reason for it too. It A Secret 
is ‘Thou hast heard my vows’: Thou hast given me Petween the 
the heritage of those that fear Thy Name’ (ver. 5). and God. 
His vows? What were they? No one knows, he 
does not say: it is a secret between him and God! 

But it must be a very blessed secret to have such a 
result, to give him such confidence, to enable him to 
lay his hand on this wonderful future. And he sees 
that this is to be the portion of all believers. All 
that ‘fear Thy Name’ are to ‘abide for ever in Thy 
tabernacle.’ How much or how little they knew; 
in what terms they would have written the articles 
in their Confession, we are not able to say; but the 
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Psalm |xi. heart was at rest about the future. And it was their 
‘trust’ in God Himself, in His presence, that 
brought the rest to them. The Psalmist speaks of 
‘the king’s life,’ of its being prolonged ‘to many 
generations!’ of his ‘abiding for ever,’ of his being 
preserved by the ‘prepared mercy and truth’ of God. 
And then again he turns. He ‘ will sing praise unto 
Thy Name, for ever, that he may daily perform his 
vows /’ (ver. 8). These secret vows again! How 
solemn and how far-reaching they must have been! 
But I note that the power to keep them, to perform 
them, is to come from God; and the Psalmist does 
not doubt that it will come. ‘My God shall supply 
all your need!’ 
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i. Truly my soul waiteth upon God: from him cometh my 
salvation. 

2. He only is my rock and my salvation; he is my defence; I 
shall not be greatly moved. 

3. How long will ye imagine mischief against a man? ye shall 
be slain all of you: as a bowing wall shall ye be, and as a tottering 
fence. 

4. They only consult to cast him down from his excellency : 
they delight in lies: they bless with their mouth, but they curse 
inwardly. Selah. 

5. My soul, wait thou only upon God ; for my expectation is 
from him, 

6. He only is ay rock and my salvation: he is my defence; I 
shall not be moved. 

7. In God is my salvation and my glory: the rock of my 
strength, and my refuge, is in God. 

8. Trust in him at all times; ye people, pour out your heart 
before him: God is a refuge for us. Selah. 

9. Surely men of low degree are vanity, and men of high degree 
are a lie: to be laid in the balance, they are altogether lighter 
than vanity. 

10. Trust not in oppression, and become not vain in robbery: 
if riches increase, set not your heart upon them. 

11. God hath spoken once ; twice have I heard this ; that power 
belongeth unto God. 

12. Also unto thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy : for thou renderest 
to every man according to his work. 
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PSALM LXII 
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I Buein by quoting the first verse as rendered in 
the American Revised Version of the Bible (1901). 
‘My soul waiteth in silence for God only.’ It is 
almost verbatvm what Dr Perowne had already 
suggested. But it gives the key-note admirably; 
it does more, it gives the substance of the Psalm. 

Two general remarks will pave the way for what 
is to be said in detail. The word ‘only’ is char- 
acteristic. It occurs six times in the twelve verses 
(for it is the opening word in ver. 9). Some would 
have it rendered truly or swrely, as in the Authorised 
Version it is twice; but most commentators now 
adhere to ‘only’ as the true translation here. And 
it means much: it means that God is the sole source 
of spiritual supply, though He may use means as 
His channels. We are shut up to God. 

Then there is a strange duplication in the Psalm 
which is also characteristic. Four times this occurs 
in a marked way. ‘The first verse is duplicated in 
the fifth, and the second verse in the sixth. In both 
cases a portion of these verses is changed, but the 
change only deepens the effect. The sketch of the 
enemies in vers. 3, 4 is duplicated, with changes, in 
vers. 9, 10. And the method is adopted again in 
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ver. 11—‘ God hath spoken once ; twice have I heard Psalm 
it.’ . Ixii. 

Let me gather together the thoughts of the 
Psalmist in five classes. 

1. What God is to His own. He is ‘a rock’ (2, What God is 
6,7). He is the giver of salvation (ver. 1); nay, He °° #8 Ow. 
is Salvation (vers. 6, 7) ; and if we pause over the 
distinction long enough it will prove very fertile. 

It points to Christ. It points also to the person of 
God being our satisfying portion, and not His gifts. 

God is a ‘Defence.’ Not merely a Defender. 
The margin translates it ‘a High-Place.’ Can there 
be any reference to the High Places of idolatry 
which were common in Israel? God is the High 
Place of His people. They are with Him, and in 
Him, when they truly worship. 

God is a ‘Refuge’—a Hiding-place ; and also a 
place where they are not only hidden, but secure, 
where they may be seen, but they cannot be reached. 

And God is Glory. Not a@ glory, but His people’s 
glory. They glory in Him: and to be His is highest 
glory—His subjects: His children! 

2. What his enemies are to the Psalmist, and what What the 
they do. ae: are 

o the 

They ‘imagine mischief” (ver. 3). There is a ques- Psalmist. 
tion as to the meaning of the word, which is said not 
to occur elsewhere. It is supposed to give the idea 
of tumult and rushing. So says Dr Perowne, and 
he is generally right. It does not, however, quite 
harmonise with part of the context here. If we can 
be content with the A.V. meaning, what an avenue 
of thought it opens up as to the relation of imagina- 
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Psalm tion to sin in the case of many men! Not merely 

Ixii. devising means of doing harm to another, but in- 
dulging in the awful luxury of evil thoughts and 
scenes! Imagination is a mighty factor in secret 
sin. 

‘The bowing wall and the tottering fence’ are 
compared to the enemies, or the enemies to them. 
While they seek to slay others, they are themselves 
so puffed up with the weight they carry and the 
pressure of affairs, that they burst out like the bowed 
wall and the fence that totters and falls to the 
ground. 

They consult together how to tempt a man into 
sin, so as to injure his good name and serve their 
own purposes. 

They ‘delight in lies!’ An awful fact in the life 
of many; delight in the cleverness they show in 
inventing lies to turn a corner and evade a difficulty. 
They ‘bless with their mouth, but they curse in- 
wardly’ (ver. 4). This is one of the lies in which 
they delight. It has been supposed to refer to the 
courtly manner in which they behave to the man 
whom, in their heart, they are cursing ; and it is this 
which throws doubt on Dr Perowne’s interpretation 
of a previous verse. 


The 3. Note what the Psalmist says with respect to 
Psalmist’s his own fears. He is not afraid of what may come. 
ane: He bids others (ver. 8) ‘trust in Him at all times’ 


(mark that there is no day so dark as to shut out the 

thought of the Sun!). ‘God isarefuge for us!’ And 

specially let the two words in vers. 2 and 6 be brought 

together. At the beginning of his prayer he says, 
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‘He is my defence: I shall not be greatly moved.’ Psalm 
He could trust, but it was very trying. Farther on |xii. 
he says, ‘He is my defence: I shall not be moved.’ 
The little change is most significant. His faith has 
grown while he prayed. Prayer is the best soil for 
Faith to be planted in. It there becomes a Jonah’s 
gourd. 

4. Mark what the Psalmist does in respect of God. The _ 
He waits only and silently on God. Bee and 

‘My soul’ is doing ‘only’ one thing now: others 
are past. | have learned better : I have learned this, 
“One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I 
seek after,’ says the Psalmist elsewhere (xxvii. 4). 
‘This one thing I do,’ says St Paul (Phil. iii. 13). 

His soul is silent. No need for words; there is a 
time for this: and it would be better for us if we 
recognised it more often than we do! 

This silent time is spent in ‘waiting upon God.’ 
Waiting God’s Time, which He always keeps. How 
the Master teaches us this. ‘My time is not yet 
_come—but your time is alway ready’ (St John vii. 

6, 8). He waits, and we shall wait, instead of 
rushing on. And the Psalmist is waiting, not for 
messages, or deliverance, or opportunity, but ‘for 
God’! The element of Time is involved in this 
waiting ; for we are dealing with the Eternal One. 

The thought of submission is involved, for there 
are few things more trying to a ‘hasty’ man, than 
to wait, without seeing the need or the good of it. 
And ‘in silence, like the Eastern slave, without 
murmuring, without impatience, without burning 
inwardly. There is the thought of service, Personal 
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service, ‘as the eyes of a maiden unto the hand of 
her mistress.’ And the thought of Expectation is 
involved. What will He do? How will He bring 
it about? And when ? 

5. The thought of Expectation, just touched on 
already, is prominent in the Psalm. For which the 
other Name, perhaps it might be called, par eminence, 
the New Testament Name, is Horr. Not that the 
word is unknown in the Old Testament. It appears 
some twenty times in A.V. of the Psalter. But in 
the New Testament it is exalted into one of the 
three great Christian graces. ‘Now abideth Faith, 
Hope, Charity—these three’ (1 Cor. xiii. 13). Yet 
among us it is not known, not seen, not valued as 
it should be. Is it that it is more of a reward and 
less of a means? More of Heaven in it than of 
earth, though it should be just the other way? But 
this is one of the things that the Psalmist teaches us, 
and does so in this Psalm. 

6. The Psalm concludes with a threefold ascription 
to God, which means much for those who allow 
themselves to think of it. ‘God’s power,’ of which 
he has heard ‘twice. What power? Not merely 
the outward Might of Omnipotence, which makes 
a World by a Word. But all kinds of Power: 
Spiritual Power included. Power in us! To enable 
us to do what He enjoins; to be what He desires. 
I have heard the story of one who pointed in the 
Lord’s Prayer to the words, ‘For thine is the King- 
dom, AND THE Power, and the glory,’ and urged 
that these three enclosed words on Power made the 
whole prayer possible for us: and it was added that 
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the thought laid hold of a Christian man, to his Psalm 

permanent freedom and change. | xii. 

_ The Psalmist ascribes ‘Mercy’ to God as well as 
Power; and he adds Justice, the Holiness of the 

Judge, ‘Thou renderest to every man according to 

his work’ (ver. 12). ‘Just; anp the Justifier’! 

How Scripture hangs together! How the spiritual 

teaching of the Psalmist prepares for St Paul! 
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1. O God, thou art my God; early will I scek thee: my soul 
thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee in a dry and thirsty 
land, where no water is; 

2. To see thy power and thy glory, so as I have seen thee in the 
sanctuary. 

8. Because thy lovingkindness is better than life, my lips shall 
praise thee. 

4. Thus will I bless thee while I live: I will lift up my hands 
in thy name. 

5. My soul shall be satisfied as with marrow and fatness; and 
my mouth shall praise thee with joyful lips; 

6. When I remember thee upon my bed, and meditate on thee 
in the night watches. 

7. Because thou hast been my help therefore in the shadow of 
thy wings will I rejoice. 

8. My soul followeth hard after thee: thy right hand up- 
holdeth me. 

9. But those that seek my soul, to destroy it, shall go into the 
lower parts of the earth. 

10. They shall fall by the sword: they shall be a portion for 
oxes. 

11. But the king shall rejoice in God ; every one that sweareth 
by him shall glory: but the mouth of them that speak lies shall 
be stopped. 
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Tus Psalm appears to have been written in the Psalm 
wilderness, away from the sanctuary and the services !Xiii. 

of God’s worship ; and it breathes the spirit of the A Wilder- 
wilderness ; the ‘weary land where there is no water,’ "°SS Psalm. 
where there is much wandering and much loneli- 

ness. Three expressions may be said to sum up the 
whole—the thirsty soul (ver. 1); the satisfied soul 

(ver. 5); and the soul that ‘follows hard after’ God 

(ver. 8). Side by side with these in the background 

and not put into words are the three opposite condi- 
tions—the soul that does not care, the soul that is 

never satisfied, the soul that will not follow. 

This Psalm is a cry of the Believer, of a man who The 
already can say, ‘O God, Thou art my God.’ He Believer's 
goes on to say, ‘Karly will I seek Thee.’ But the 2 
word early does not convey the full or special 
meaning. The idea is rather that of breaking 
through, as the sun breaks through the morning 
clouds; and possibly we might better render it, 

‘My soul breaketh through unto Thy presence. It 
indicates the intensity of the cry, and of the relief 
it experiences when it finds itself in God’s Presence, 

Then the doctrinal significance of the passage 
is clear to us: it is a Believer who feels a great 
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want within his soul. Corresponding to the want 
of outward ordinances, but much deeper than 
that—He has known about pardon ; he has known 
about deliverance; he has known God interposing 
for his salvation. And yet what a want there is in 
the man who can cry, ‘My soul thirsteth for Thee’: 
I am athirst, I am not satisfied. I need something 
more than I have ever had; I need to be brought 
nearer to God, I need some power within me which 
I do not have! Is not this a common condition of 
many Christian people? Christians with a great 
lack in their souls, with a cry in their hearts, if not 
on their lips, such as the Psalmist utters here ! 

Then be it remembered that God only can satisfy 
the soul. ‘He that drinketh of the water that I 
shall give him, shall never thirst.’ But ‘whosoever 
drinketh of this water (the water of the well, of 
the valley, of the world, of the wilderness!) ‘shall 
thirst again.’ There are then in this first part of our 
Psalm—a prayer, a confession, and the inarticulate 
utterance of love. My soul breaketh forth in its 
cry: I am thirsty; my thirst, O God, my God, is for 
Thee! 


Only A gees What a progress has been made, when we read 


Satisfied. 


in the fifth verse, ‘My soul shall be satisfied’! 
Yea, going into detail, ‘As with marrow and 
fatness ;’ with the food which it delights in, with the 
water that never faileth, till I cannot keep silence, 
but must tell of it, and even sing of it! ‘My mouth 
shall praise Thee with joyful lips!’ This is in form 
future, something yet to come; but as usual with 
the Hebrew, it is a future already beginning, nay, 
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already begun. For this is the ‘praise with joyful Psalm 
lips,’ which tells of the satisfied soul. And the !xiii. 
satisfaction is with God Himself. It is not the gift 
which we are seeking—it is the Giver! It is not 

the goodness of God we ask for: it is not even 
Holiness that we long for, when we understand 
aright: it is the God of Goodness, the God of 
Holiness. For the soul in which He has placed 

this Wilderness Thirst can never be satisfied save 
with Himself! ‘Blessed are they that thirst’: ‘for 

they shall be filled!’ It is independent of circum- 
stance, this marvellous satisfaction with God Him- 

self. The dry waterless land may be drier than 
ever; but that only increases our satisfaction. It 
sends us more to God. 

But how to attain? I must go and tell God. Athirst for 
Another Psalm (xlii.) says, ‘My soul is athirst for God, &°¢ 
for the living God.’ But the difference between that 
Psalm and this is, that here the thirst has become a 
prayer. My soul thirsteth—‘ ror THEE’! So we 
must tell God of the great practical lack and want of 
our daily wilderness life. ‘The cry comes only out of 
love ; and it is secret, almost a whisper. God speaks 
to us in ‘a still small voice.’ Here, in a still small 
voice, we cry to him—‘ My soul thirsteth for Thee!’ 

We thirst to know the tenderness of His love, to 
which nothing can be compared, not even the mother’s 
love for her infant. We thirst for the wonder of His 
Grace, towards the chief of sinners, towards men like 
us—towards me! He is ‘waiting to be gracious.’ 
We thirst, because there are things in us with which 
no one can deal but God. We have tried, tried 
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hard, even for ‘thirty and eight years’ of infirmity, 
to make ourselves better, and it seems in vain! Oh! 
who can deal with these stony hearts? Can any 
one? Yes—yes! ‘God can!’ Hence we thirst for 
God. And when we ‘commit the keeping of our 
souls to Him,’ these are satisfied! ‘Even as with 
marrow and fatness; so that our mouth shall praise 
Thee with joyful lips.’ 

And then this second stage does not rest there, 
and is not given us simply for joy. For the third 
stage is found in ver. 8—‘My soul followeth hard 
after Thee!’ There is progress, there is work, there 
is a daily walk, whether it be in the wilderness, or 
in the land! If in the former, then we drink of ‘ the 
Spiritual Rock that followeth us and that Rock is 
Christ’ (1 Cor. x. 4). If in the land, we find Him 
walking before us every day. And instead of 
taking Him with us, He takes us with Him. He 
chooses the way, shows us where to go; calls 
‘Come’ every hour ; and we have but to keep Him in 
sight and go with Him. And observe that when we 
‘follow hard,’ that is when we keep close, and do 
not fall back (ver. 8), His right hand upholdeth 
us’; that is, when we make as if to stumble; and 
when we are weary; and when we would fall 
behind. That is ‘rejoicing in God’ (ver. 11); and 
as for enemies, ‘Jet them say’ (as the old Scottish 
legend goes): their mouths shall be stopped, or we 
shall not hear, or we shall not care if we do. For 
‘the wilderness has become a fruitful field’: and the 
King Himself is with us as we go! 
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‘Out of my poverty, into His wealth, 

Out of my sickness, into pure health ; 

Out of the old man, into the new, 

Out of the false, and into the true; 

Out of what measures the full depth of ‘Jost, 
Out of it all, and at Infinite Cost!’ 
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‘Into what must with the ‘lost’ correspond, 
Into that which there is nothing beyond ; 
Into the Union that nothing can part, 
Into what satzsfies His, and my heart; 
Into the deepest of joys ever had, 

Into the gladness of making God glad !’ 
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1. Hear my voice, O God, in my prayer: preserve my life from 
fear of the enemy. 

2. Hide me from the secret counsel of the wicked ; from the 
insurrection of the workers of iniquity : 

8. Who whet their tongue like a sword, and bend their bows to 
shoot their arrows, even bitter words: 

4, That they may shoot in secret at the perfect: suddenly do 
they shoot at him, and fear not. 

5. They encourage themselves in an evil matter: they commune 
of laying snares privily ; they say, Who shall see them? 

6. They search out iniquities; They accomplish a diligent 
search: both the inward thought of every one ,of them, and the 
heart, is deep. 

7. But God shall shoot at them with an arrow ; suddenly shall 
they be wounded. 

8. So they shall make their own tongue to fall upon themselves: 
all that see them shall flee away. 

9. And all men shall fear, and shall declare the work of God; 
for they shall wisely consider of his doing. 

10. The righteous shall be glad in the Lord, and shall trust in 
him ; and all the upright in heart shall glory, 
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SHARP ARROWS OF THE 
MIGHTY 


As we read this Psalm in our English version, we Psalm 
naturally say, here is a rare thing; a Psalm all taken Ixiv. 
up with the enemies of the Psalmist, and their The 
devices against him ; and he hardly succeeds in rising oo ne 
even in thought above their snares and wiles. But 
we are more than surprised to find that in the history 
of the Christian Church, from a very early period, 
the Psalm and its expressions were all applied to the 
sufferings of Christ and then to those of the martyrs 
who suffered in His Name. It is not to be doubted 
that much of the language here finds a new meaning 
and a much increased force when this reading is 
adopted. And although we have been chary of 
making the Psalms Messianic without some Biblical 
authority in each case, and of finding the Gospels 
written by anticipation in the words of David and 
his fellows ; yet we have also cherished the conviction 
that behind all, or almost all, the aspirations and 
praises and sorrows of the Psalmists themselves, we 
may dimly see the Form and Figure of Him who 
was the Man of Sorrows and the Man of Prayer. 

Here, then, the Psalmist from the outset is (ver. 1) In the 
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and are also the ‘wicked,’ that is, the enemies of 
God, are plotting in secret and moving openly against 
him. ‘Their tongue is like a sword,’ to smite him; 
and their ‘ bitter words’ are as sharp arrows aimed 
at, and shot against, his soul. They shoot at him, 
and they shoot ‘in secret’; suddenly, hiding them- 
selves, they shoot at him as he passes by, although 
he is ‘perfect’ (ver. 4). It is true that this word 
does not mean in the Old Testament more than to 
be upright and straightforward, even in the case of 
Job, whom God declares to be ‘a perfect and an 
upright man, one that feareth God and escheweth 
evil’ (Job i. 8). 

Yet, if we allow ourselves to read the name of 
Messiah into the Psalm, here is an instance of how 
the language becomes intensified into something 
more than the author himself understood. The 
‘enemies’ of the Psalm are engaged in a conspiracy, 
encouraging each other to evil; they ‘commune’ 
how best to lay snares to catch this suffering servant 
of God; they do so with such perfect secrecy that 
they think it impossible for them to be discovered ; 
‘they say, Who shall see?’ (ver. 5). And ‘they 
search out iniquities,’ they try to find something evil 
that he has actually done, that cannot be denied: 
this would be for them a great discovery, and further 
all their ends. 

Again, all this becomes new and fresh to us when 
we apply it to the Sanhedrim ; or to the chief priests 
who consulted together against Jesus Christ, and 
raised up false witnesses against Him, to catch Him 
in His talk, to show that He had spoken blasphemy, 
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and to persuade Pilate that He was an enemy of Psalm 
Cesar and the State. We see how even some of |xiv. 
the imagery here is borrowed from other parts of 
Scripture, for (Gen. xlix. 24) the figure of the archers 

and their bows had been used in the prophetic 
blessing of Joseph, and we see how God interposed, But God 
not to prevent the plans of the wicked from coming !**e*Posed. 
to a dreadful end, but to overrule these for a higher 

good ; and how the wicked themselves were suddenly 
overthrown, caught in their own net, ruined even in 

their own success. Then indeed, ‘all men should 

fear and should declare the work to be of God’ 

(ver. 9). ‘Then should the Righteous be glad in 
Jehovah’ (note how the Covenant Name comes in 

at the end of the Psalm for the first time, but surely 

full of meaning here, after what has been said), ‘and 

shall trust in Him, and all the upright in heart shall 

glory’ (ver. 10). The Cross of Christ the source of 

the Christian’s trust! That is the lesson taught by 

a Psalmist who as yet knew not what he said. But 

he leads up to it. He shows how it should come. 

He even says it, though he does not mean it. 

And let us remember that within this great truth Word for 
is the more immediate lesson which the Psalmist Ourselves. 
himself had learned, and also the application of it 
to his own life. He too had been shot at, he too 
had been wounded sore, almost unto death. And 
God had delivered him. Hence his Psalm; hence 
he was glad in Jehovah, and trusted, and gloried 
in Him. Hence also for us the lesson, and the 
comfort, and the truth to be hidden in the heart, 
that for us, it may be, and it shall be, are so! 
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1. Praise waiteth for thee, O God, in Sion: and unto thee shall 
the vow be performed. 

2. O thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh come. 

8. Iniquities prevail against me: as for our transgressions, thou 
shalt purge them away, 

4, Blessed is the man whom thou choosest, and causest to 
approach unto thee, that he may dwell in thy courts: we shall be 
satisfied with the goodness of thy house, even of thy holy temple. 

5. By terrible things of righteousness wilt thou answer us, O 
God of our salvation ; who art the confidence of all the ends of the 
earth, and of them that are afar off upon the sea : 

6. Which by his strength setteth fast the mountains ; being 
girded with power : 

7. Which stilleth the noise of the seas, the noise of their waves, 
and the tumult of the people. 

8. They also that dwell in the uttermost parts are afraid at 
thy tokens: thou makest the outgoings of the morning and even- 
ing to rejoice. 

9. Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it: thou greatly en- 
richest it with the river of God, which is full of water: thou pre- 
parest them corn, when thou hast so provided for it. 

10. Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly: thou settlest 
the furrows thereof: thou makest it soft with showers: thou 
blessest the springing thereof. 

11. Thou crownest the year with thy goodness; and thy paths 
drop fatness. 

12. They drop upon the pening of the wilderness: and the 
little hills rejoice on every side. 

13. The pastures are clothed with flocks; the valleys also are 
covered over with corn ; they shout for joy, they also sing. 
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WORSHIP AND HARVEST 


WE can reconstruct for ourselves the circumstances Psalm 
in which this Psalm seems to have been written. Ixv. 

Whether it be Davidic, or no, is of no great con- 
sequence, so far as the spirit of the song is concerned. 
Two things had occurred calling forgreat thanksgiving. Grounds of 
One was a victory of some sort, probably connected Recess 
with the sea (vers. 5, 7); the other was an abun- 
dant harvest which lad followed a season of scarcity, 
if not dearth. The Psalmist sits down to give 
utterance to the thoughts and feelings which were 
welling up in his grateful heart, meaning to record 
a national blessing. But no sooner does he take pen 
in hand, than the voice of conscience within asks in 
a whisper, ‘Art thou the man to lead in praise and 
worship? And has thy recent life been such as to 
lead to God’s acceptance?’ Such things rise up not 
unfrequently when God’s servants seek to do honour to 
Him. Conscience has become sensitive. Tender- The Tender- 
ness of heart before the Lord is a thing not to be edema 
avoided, but to be sought. And it is this tenderness 
which lays its soft hand on the Psalmist’s arm, saying, 
‘Thou?’ And at this time? So before he can 
speak for the nation, he must have some dealing 
about himself. ‘ Praise waiteth for Thee in Zion!’ 
It is st/ent, meantime, fora little. ‘Unto Thee shall 
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(or must) the vow be performed’; and when that is 
done, then the tongue is loosed, the heart is set free. 
‘O Thou that hearest prayer. Unto Thee shall all 
flesh come’ (all mortal men frail and feeble!). 
And then the truth comes out, the personal pause 
and question—‘ iniquities prevail against me.’ More 
than one, alas! They have prevailed. I have been 
overcome! Both secret sins and open transgressions ! 
I confess! Do Thou forgive! I, the voice of the nation, 
the poor singer of a Psalm,am dumb when I remember. 
‘As for my transgressions, O wilt Thou not purge them 
away?’ Forgive, Lord! ‘Blessed is the man whom 
thou choosest’ (choose me, O God!): ‘And causest 
him to approach and to dwell in Thy Courts’ (O may 
that be so with me!). Then, ‘we’ (I and the others) 
‘shall be satisfied with the goodness of Thy House, 
even of Thine Holy Temple!’ (vers. 1-4). 

If we are right in so interpreting the opening of 
this Psalm, and the strange interposition of the per- 
sonal element, and the singular ‘me’ (ver. 3), in a 
song which is otherwise wholly national, then we 
recognise the natural and spontaneous unity which 
binds it together. 

The first of the two national blessings seems to 
have been of a stirring character. ‘By terrible 
things in righteousness hast Thou been answering us.’ 
It is not to be confined to the Future; it em- 
braces the Past and Present too : it is God’s custom— 
‘His Way.’ He has just shown us an instance of it. 
And this prayer acknowledges it. ‘Thou hast been 
answering us.” ‘Confidence of all the ends of the 
earth, and of them that are far off upon the sea,’ 
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Far distant from each other, and far out on the Psalm 
ocean, men have not lost confidence in Thee ; !Xv. 
for earth and sea at their worst are under Thy 
control! The mountains and the waves are both in 
Thy hand: Thou dost ‘set fast the mountains’ ; 
Thou dost still the waves ; men fear Thee wherever 
they dwell, for there they are under Thy dominion : 
the east and the west, from morn to night, ‘ rejoice in 
Thee’! Thanks be to God for the Deliverance which 
has come to us, for which we ‘sing’ unto Thee (ver. 8). 

And then the Psalm becomes a Harvest-Song A Harvest 
(9-13). The land was dry, and thirsty, and poor, 9°%& 
But God ‘visited it,’ and the waters came. ‘The 
river of God, full of water,’ whose fountain is the 
Heavens, and which is continually replenished, was 
permitted to flow. The word, which made the 
world, was heard saying, ‘Water the furrows, 
make deep the ridges’ (ver. 10): and then the 
showers fell ; and the hard earth ‘ softened ’ (ver. 10), 
and the green covered the land. ‘Thou preparest 
them corn, after Thou hadst provided for it.’ And 
now the year has been ‘crowned’ by Thee; Thou 
hast passed over the land, and ‘Thy paths have 
dropped fatness.’ Even the fields of the ‘ wilder- 
ness’ have been touched ; the flowers appear on the 
earth ; the ‘little hills’ are ‘girded with joy’; the 
sheep and goats are over all the pastures ; the ‘ valleys 
also are covered over with corn.’ Listen to the song of 
the earth! The voice of the Reaper will soon be heard 
in the land! Meantime, O Lord, let our song rise into 
Thy dwelling-place, the song of thanksgiving for Thy 
double mercy, and for all Thy gifts to us! 
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1. Make a joyful noise unto God, all ye lands: 

2. Sing forth the honour of his name: make his praise glorious. 

8. Say unto God, How terrible art thou in thy works! through 
the greatness of thy power shall thine enemies submit themselves 
unto thee. 

4, All the earth shall worship thee, and shall sing unto thee ; 
they shall sing to thy name. Selah. 

5. Come and see the works of God: he is terrible in his doing 
toward the children of men. it 

6. He turned the sea into dry land: they went through the 
flood on foot: there did we rejoice in him. 

7. He ruleth by his power for ever ; his eyes behold the nations: 
let not the rebellious exalt themselves. Selah. 

8. O bless our God, ye people, and make the voice of his praise 
to be heard : 

9. Which holdeth our soul in life, and suffereth not our feet to 
be moved. 

10. For thou, O God, hast proved us: thou hast tried us, as 
silver is tried. 

11. Thou broughtest us into the net; thou laidst affliction 
upon our loins. : 

12. Thou hast caused men to ride over our heads; we went 
through fire and through water: but thou broughtest us out into 
a wealthy place. 

13. I will go into thy house with burnt offerings: I will pay 
thee my vows, 

14. Which my lips have uttered, and my mouth hath spoken, 
when I was in trouble. 

15. I will offer unto thee burnt sacrifices of fatlings, with the 
incense of rams; I will offer bullocks with goats. Selah. 

16. Come and hear, all-ye that fear God, and I will declare 
what he hath done for my soul. 

17. I cried unto him with my mouth, and he was extolied 
with my tongue. 

18. If I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear me: 

19. But verily God hath heard me; he hath attended to the 
voice of my prayer. 

20. Blessed be God, which hath not turned away my prayer, 
nor his mercy from me. 
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PRAISE AMONG THE NATIONS 


QUESTIONS of authorship and of date have stood Psalm 
largely in the foreground of this Psalm; partly lxvi. 
because no indication of authorship is eon in the 
title. And on the whole, the commentators lean to Authorship. 
the time of Hezekiah and the great Deliverance from 
the hand of Sennacherib, a victory which is supposed 
to loom largely out in the Psalter. It is an interest- 
ing suggestion that we have here a Psalm (or song, 
as it is also called) from the pen of Isaiah, or possibly 
from that of Hezekiah himself. There are traces 
of Isaiah’s style to be found in it certainly ; and on 
the other hand, the personal poem in Isa. xxxviii. 
vers. 9-20, there ascribed to Hezekiah, makes it 
possible that he should be the author. This would 
harmonise with the individual character of the 
second part of the Psalm, and would explain certain 
things connected with the ‘sacrifices’ which are 
vowed to the Lord in vers. 13-15. 
But whatever the date or whoever the author of 

the Psalm, it is an outburst of joyful praise to God, A Psalm of 
and appropriately enough was to be accompanied by Praise. 

‘stringed instruments.’ It is also most noteworthy 
that the audience sought and addressed is not Israel 
only, but all nations, all lands (ver. 1), all the earth 
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(ver. 4). Various attempts have been made to 
divide the Psalm into parts. Perowne offers a 
five-fold division ; Delitzsch suggests a threefold one, 
answering to the three ‘Selahs’; Canon Cheyne 
(in his last edition) divides the whole into two 
Psalms, increasing the number of lines and making 
several emendations. 

It is evident that some recent deliverance from 
great danger was the starting-point, which carried 
the author’s thoughts back to some of the great 
mercies of God in the past; and then he passes on 
to vow sacrifices of thankfulness to the great and 
merciful God who has done great things for the 
people, and who ought to be known to, and praised 
by, all the earth. 

It opens, as I have said, with an outburst of joy, 
calling on all lands to praise God. ‘Glory’ and 
‘praise’ are both due to Him from all peoples. 
Glory which is understood, and then acknowledged, 
as Praise. Terrible works are done by God; the 
greatness of His power makes His enemies submit, 
though it be with only a feigned obedience, as they 
dare not resist. The Psalmist’s eyes are on all the 
earth. He sees it prophetically yield to God; he 
hears already the great mass of praise and adoration: 
the World ‘singing to the Name of God.’ ‘Selah.’ 
Think of that! (ver. 4). 

Then memory comes in, to take her part in this 
ascription of praise. It is not every Psalm which 
bears evident traces of the Scripture History of - 
Israel: but this man can tell of Egypt and the 
Wilderness. The double passing through the waters; 
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once through the Red Sea, turned into dry land; Psalm 
and once again through the River-flood on foot, |xvi. 
These are ‘the works’ of God (a special word and 
name for these wonders!) which showed His doings 

to be terrible. In that, as we may render it— 
that time and age of Miracle and Mercy—‘ we 
rejoiced, and still rejoice in Him’ (ver. 6). Such 
were His doings in the Past; but they are not all 
past ; His dominion still endures; He still ‘ruleth 

by His power,’ and shall do so ‘for ever.’ ‘Selah.’ 
Think of that! ‘Let not the rebellious exalt them- 
selves. They must perish if they continue to rebel. 

Then the Psalmist tells of another incident which A Recent 

has just taken place, and which serves to prove both Mercy. 
that the power of God is undiminished, and that 
Israel is still the object of His loving care. We do 
not now know what this deliverance was. It is 
perhaps as well that we do not; for there can be no 
temptation to limit God’s power and interposition to 
days of Miracle. But it was a great danger through 
which they had passed—they were still ‘in life’ 
(ver. 9); they had been in the furnace, as where 
‘silver is tried’ (ver. 10); they had been ‘in the 
net,’ or ‘in the dungeon’ (as some render it, ver. 11); 
‘mortal men had been riding over their heads’ (ver. 
12); they had been going ‘through fire and through 
water’! But they had been delivered; snatched 
out of the jaws of Death; and ‘brought out imto 
abundance’ (ver. 12)—a wealthy place, with room, 
and safety, and everything’ they need. 

Such was the recent mercy. And here the Psalm Personal 
becomes individual. ‘We,’ henceforth, is ‘I.’ ‘I Pledges. 
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will go into Thy House ; I will pay Thee my Vows ; 
which my lips have uttered, and my mouth spoken, 
when I was in trouble’ (vers. 13, 14). He will offer 
sacrifice: nay, he will offer as ‘his freewill offerings’ 
to the Lord (Lev. xxii. 18), three, possibly four, of 
the sacrifices described in the Law. He will offer 
a ‘burnt-sacrifice’; and a ‘meal-offering’ with 
incense ; and a ‘sin-offering,’ of goats. The Holah, 
the Minchah, the Asham. Possibly a fourth was 
included, of Rams in the sacrifice of Peace-offering,’ 
such as was presented by the princes of Israel (Num. 
vil. 17), which would be natural and fitting, were 
the Psalm written by Hezekiah the King. 

But it is not in mere sacrifices that he puts his 
trust. He knows well that God looketh on the 
heart. ‘IfI regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord 
will not hear me! But verily God natu heard me; 
He hath attended to the voice of my prayer (18, 19). 
Wherefore He shall now hear the voice of my praise, 
which, He knoweth, ‘goeth not out of feigned lips.’ 
“Blessed be God: which hath not turned away my 
prayer ; nor His mercy from me!’ 
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1. God be merciful unto us, and bless us; and cause his face 
to shine upon us; Selah. 

2, That thy way may be known upon earth, thy saving health 
among all nations. 

3. Let the people praise thee, O God; let all the people praise 
thee. 

4, O let the nations be glad and sing for joy: for thou shalt 
judge the people righteously, and govern the nations upon 
earth. Selah. 

5. Let the people praise thee, O God; let all the people praise 
thee. 

6. Then shall the earth yield her increase; and God, even 
our own God, shall bless us, 

7. God shall bless us; and all the ends of the earth shall 
fear him, 
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PSALM LXVII | 
ALL THE EARTH AND ISRAEL. 


Tuis short but significant and remarkable Psalm 
begins with the utterance of the High Priest’s 
blessing upon Israel turned into a prayer. There 
are slight changes introduced here in the language, 
very slight, but evidently with a meaning; and the 
Jehovah of the olden Blessing is changed into the 
Elohim of the Psalm, who is the God of all the 
earth. ‘God be gracious’ (as Perowne translates) 
‘unto us; and bless us; and cause His face to shine 
upon us’ (ver. 1). In Num. vi. 24-26, it runs, 
‘Jehovah bless thee and keep thee; Jehovah make 
His face to shine upon thee and be gracious wnto 
thee. The change therefore consists in the omission 
of the petition to be ‘kept,’ and in the putting 
first the request for God’s grace, which will make 
His face to shine! The omitted petition has an 
important place later in the Psalm. Evidently the 
Psalmist had paused, over ‘the shining of God’s 
face’ upon His people, and found it (as we may) 
to be a wonderful thought. For it is here that 
He interjects His first ‘Selah,’ and bids us pause, 
to ‘think of that.’ No doubt it has some connection 
with the shining face of Moses, with which he came 
down from the Mount, and on which the people 
did not dare to look. The suggestion is that the 
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face of Moses reflected the light of approval and Psalm 
love, which he had seen on the face of Jehovah ; !xvii. 
and that all who live in communion with Him shall 
partake of the same reflection. ‘God bless us: 

and cause His face to shine upon us!’ 

Note, then, how earnestly the Psalmist pleads here Intercession 
for a blessing on Israel. Five times in the short fF 1s*e!. 
Psalm is this craving repeated : three times in ver, 1, 
and in vers. 6 and 7. In the 6th verse, this is 
made still more emphatic by the claim, ‘God, even 
our own God, shall bless us!’ Nowhere else in 
the Psalter is this appropriation of Blessing to Israel 
more emphatic. And yet the very object of the 
Psalm seems to be to proclaim that God’s Blessing 
is not confined to one people, but is meant to be, 
and shall be, world-wide. And not only is there ewes 
no inconsistency in these two truths; but the link : 
of connection between them is given us here, show- 
ing that the one passes over into the other, through 
the very purpose of God. The only special reason 
assigned here for granting the prayer of Blessing 
to Israel is, that Israel may convey it to the ends 
of the earth. And indeed this was a great purpose 
which God had in view from the beginning of His 
dealings with Israel ; and which, alas! they neglected 
or opposed, and certainly did not act on. Israel 
was intended to be the Missionary Nation which 
should banish Heathenism and Idolatry, and make 
God known to all. This was part of the meaning 
of the promise that ‘in thee and in thy seed shall 
all families’ of the earth be blessed’ (Gen. xii. 3; 

xvii. 5-7). 
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Israel, as I have said, seems never to have acted 
on that holy Mission, with very few and partial 
exceptions. Jonah was one of these, who went to 
Nineveh. In due time the Apostles (themselves 
of Israel) began to carry out God’s purpose. And 
in the Future, not yet reached, Isaiah tells 
(Isa. Ixvi. 18-22) how the Jews shall become the 
great preachers of the Cross, and shall be the 
means of gathering all ends of the earth unto God. 
It is this purpose, this great thought, which is the 
centre of our Psalm. ‘That Thy way may be 
known in the earth, Thy Salvation’ (A.R.V.) 
among all nations (ver. 2). In other words, God’s 
Salvation and ‘its Way.’ Salvation, including 
Pardon and Purity, 7s God’s offer and gift; and 
‘the Way of it’ as revealed. This is all that the 
Psalmist knew or could know in his day. We 
know more, thank God. But Scripture of Old and 
New Testament alike contemplate the same ‘Way 
of Salvation.’ This is the object of the Psalmist’s 
prayer set in the forefront: and nowhere in the 
Old Testament does it receive fuller recognition than 
here, that the Salvation of God is meant for all 
the ends of the earth. 

This (ver. 3) is glad news ‘for all peoples,’ for which 
they ought to sing and to praise God. 

If we ask why, the reasons are given or implied in 
the text. 

1. Because of the difference between the true God 
and the idols which have usurped His place and His 
glory. We ought not to avoid contrasting, in our 
own minds, what we read even in the literature of 
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Greece and Rome about their gods, and what we Psalm 
read and know of Jehovah through His Word. It !xvii. 
needs slow and patient thinking out, to take it in; 

and we are too apt to take it for granted and of 
course. But it is of the greatest consequence to 
realise the awful immoralities and evil of the idols of 
Greece and Rome; and to contrast them with the 
spotless holiness and goodness of our God. 

2. The nations ought to be glad, again, because 
the one true God is to be the Judge of all (ver. 4). 
There is to be, there must be, a Judgment at the 
close of life and of time. Conscience cries for it. And 
however awful, in the view of sin and of failure, yet 
how blessed it is to know that the scales shall be 
held by the hands of a perfectly Holy Judge. ‘ Thou 
wilt judge the people with equity’ (ver. 4). 

So again, ere it closes, the Psalm breaks forth 
into joy and singing. ‘The earth shall yield her 
increase, or perhaps ‘ hath already yielded’ (R.V.). 

It may have been a time of harvest just completed 
which has been the occasion of the Psalm, a harvest 
which is taken as a picture-prophecy of what is to 
come in the spiritual sphere of the future. But what 
our Psalmist sees for himself far down the ages, 
encourages his hope in God. ‘God will bless us’: God's 
‘God, even our own God’; and ‘all the ends of the ea 
earth shall fear Him’ (vers. 6, 7). And here we have sae 
the rest of the threefold blessing begun in the opening 
verse of the Psalm. Three times ‘God will bless!’ 

As in the High-Priest’s blessing, again! One of 

the many indications in the Old Testament, of the 

threefold action and blessing of the Lord. A truth 
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dimly guessed at, or unconsciously pointed at, by 
Israel of old. As even in one of their alphabet letters 
(w) the three strokes joined together at the foot was 
suspected by the Rabbis to embody a mystery which 
they were not permitted to know. A threefold 
blessing from the Holy Trinity, made known now 
to all who love the Lord! 
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1. Let God arise, let his enemies be scattered: let them also 
that hate him flee before him. 

2. As smoke is driven away, so drive them away: as wax 
Seiesy before the fire, so let the wicked perish at the presence of 

od, 

3. But let the righteous be glad; let them rejoice before God; 
yea, let them exceedingly rejoice. 

4, Sing unto God, sing praises to his name: extol him that 
rideth upon the heavens by his name JAH, and rejoice before him. 

5. A father of the fatherless, and a judge of the widows, is God 
in his holy habitation. 

6. God setteth the solitary in families: he bringeth out those 
which are bound with chains: but the rebellious dwell in a dry 
land. 

7. O God, when thou wentest forth before thy people, when 
thou didst march through the wilderness ; Selah : 

8, The earth shook, the heavens also dropped at the presence of 
God: even Sinai itself was moved at the presence of God, the God 
of Israel. 

9. Thou, O God, didst send a plentiful rain, whereby thou didst 
confirm thine inheritance, when it was weary. 

10. Thy congregation hath dwelt therein: thou, O God, hast 
prepared of thy goodness for the poor. 

11. The Lord gave the word: great was the company of those 
that published it. ‘ 7 

12. Kings of armies did flee apace: and she that tarried at 
home divided the spoil. 

13. Though ye have lien among the pots, yet shall ye be as the 
wings of a hore covered with silver, and her feathers with yellow 

old. 
2 14, When the Almighty scattered kings in it, it was white as 
snow in Salmon. 

15. The hill of God is as the hill of Bashan ; an high hill as the 
hill of Bashan. gon ‘ 3 

16. Why leap ye, ye high hills? this is the hill which God 
desireth to dwell in; yea, the Lord will dwell in it for ever. 

17. The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands 
of angels: the Lord is among them, as in Sinai, in the holy place. 

18, Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led captivity 
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captive: thou hast received gifts for men; yea, for the rebellious 
also, that the Lord God might dwell among them. 

19. Blessed be the Lord, who daily loadeth us with benefits, 
even the God of our salvation. Selah. 

20. He that is our God is the God of salvation; and unto God 
the Lord belong the issues from death. 

21. But God shall wound the head of his enemies, and the hairy 
scalp of such an one as goeth on still in his trespasses. 

22, The Lord said, I will bring again from Bashan, I will bring 
my people again from the depths of the sea: 

23. That thy foot may be dipped in the blood of thine enemies, 
and the tongue of thy dogs in the same. 

24. They have seen thy goings, O God; even the goings of my 
God, my King, in the sanctuary. 

25. The singers went before, the players on instruments followed 
after ; among them were the damsels playing with timbrels. 

26. Bless ye God in the congregations, even the Lord, from the 
fountain of Israel. 

27. There is little Benjamin with their ruler, the princes of 
Judah and their council, the princes of Zebulun, and the princes 
of Naphtali. 

28. Thy God hath commanded thy strength: strengthen, O 
God, that which thou hast wrought for us. 

29. Because of thy temple at Jerusalem shall kings bring 
presents unto thee. 

30, Rebuke the company of spearmen, the multitude of the 
bulls, with the calves of the people, till everyone submit himself 
with pieces of silver: scatter thou the people that delight in war. 

31. Princes shall come out of Egypt ; Ethiopia shall soon stretch 
out her hands unto God. 

32. Sing unto God, ye kingdoms of the earth ; O sing praises 
unto the Lord ; Selah: 

38. To him that rideth Be the heavens of heavens, which 
were of old ; lo, he doth send out his voice, and that a mighty 
yoice, 

34. Ascribe ye strength unto God: his excellency is over Israel, 
and his strength is in the clouds. 

35. O God, thou art terrible out of thy holy places: the God of 
Israel is he that giveth strength and power unto his people. 
Blessed be God. 
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Deirzscu tells the story of a Jewish poet who Psalm 
dreamed that the various commentators on the !Xviii. 
Book of Psalms were assembled together, disputing A Difficult 
which was the most worthy. They were bidden Psalm. 
to sit down and be examined as in a competi- 

tive exercise. And the work set them to do 

was to write out a commentary and explanation 

of Psalm Ixviiii This was the hardest task 

that, in the dream, he could think of setting 

them. 

And so the commentators, not in dreams, but in 

fact, have differed widely, here almost as nowhere 
else. All sorts of dates have been given to the 
Psalm, from Joshua to the days of the Maccabees, 
And various events have been signified as the origin 
of the Psalm, each being more unsuitable than its 
predecessors. Some go back to David’s bringing up 
the Ark to Zion, and some to the return of the 
people from Babylon. 

It seems impossible, with any probability, not to Its Possible 
say certainty, to assign the Psalm to any one event pe 
in the story of Israel. It is rather, perhaps, to be 
understood ideally, as a poetic picture of Jehovah’s 
entering into possession of the land of Palestine for 
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Psalm Himself and His people, to be His and theirs till 
Ixvili. future Messianic days. We have two New Testa- 
ment quotations from the Psalm, both giving it 
Messianic references ; and it seems, to say the least, 
more in harmony with these, to understand the 
whole in the ideal sense (ver. 18, quoted in Acts i. 

2, 9, and Eph. iv. 8). 
(Vers. 1-16).—The first sixteen verses refer to the 
past. They present one of the grandest pictures in 
Scripture of the history of Israel from the Exodus 
The Opening to the settlement in the Holy Land. The Psalm 
Invocation. hens with a burst of song which is sublime: the 
trumpet call in the wilderness for God to arise and 
lead the way—‘ Let God arise: let His enemies be 
scattered: let them also that hate Him flee before 
Him’ (ver.11). It is the very proclamation of Moses 
(Num. x. 35). For ‘the Ark’ is to ‘set forward’ ; 
and the people in the morning are to follow, tribe 
by tribe, for another march, and, if need be, another 
The victory. So before us, as we read and pause, the 
itd whole wandering people take their places ; the cloud 
moves on; the Ark is seen to be in the centre; 
they move as God directs; and God is with them. 
The poet sees enemies in the way, but they are 
driven off, like smoke before the wind; they melt 
like wax before the fire. So the wicked perish : 
but the righteous—the righteous in Israel, no doubt 
—are enjoined to be glad, to sing praise, to rejoice ; 
in a call seven times repeated in two verses (vers. 
3, 4), ‘God rideth upon the heavens’ (before them) 
‘by His Name, Jan.’ It is the only place where 
our translators, authorised and revised both, preserve 
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for us the name, Jah, so often found in the Psalm 

original. Ixviii. 
Then, for a moment, the Psalmist pauses, and Journeying 
perhaps the question rises within him—How are “etcies. 

the feeble and the aged, the women and the chil- 

dren, able to march with all the strong men? And 

the answer comes at once, to satisfy his heart—God 

is very pitiful and of tender mercy, and He forgets 

none of His little ones! ‘The father of the father- 

less: the judge of the widow, is God in His holy 

habitation. He setteth the solitary in families; He 

bringeth out those which are bound with chaira’ 

(vers. 5,6). It is enough: and again, he sees the 

multitude wheeling into place, covered with the 

cloud above, while the trumpet calls on every one 

to follow. ‘O God, when Thou wentest forth before 

Thy people; when Thou didst march through the 

wilderness.’ Selah! (ver. 7). Think of that! 

Pause over the wonderful thought, over the won- 

derful sight! if you can see it as the Psalmist does ! 

God’s marching! Through that land! What will 

happen then? ‘The earth shook: the heavens also 

dropped, at the presence of God, the God of Israel’ 

(ver. 8). ‘Even Sinai itself was moved’! The 

tropical rain fell in torrents when the thunders 

of Sinai were heard; and the rain refreshed the 

people and their little ones, and was part of God’s 

goodness ‘ to the poor,’ all of whom He remembered 

even there! 

‘The Lord gave the Word’ (ver. 11); the word The Word of 
to advance, the word to halt, the word to fight Command. 
with enemies, the word to triumph. Every word 
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of command in Israel, at the beginning, was given 
by God Himself. Moses asked direction at every 
turn, and God was never unwilling to answer, or to 
be responsible for the day’s movements. And how 
the people for a time rejoiced in the Word! Even 
the women, a great host of them, published it and 
made it known (ver. 11). Miriam, the poetess and 
leader ; then afterwards Deborah, prophetess and 
patriot; Huldah in later days: all give token and 
type of the years, when ‘the daughters’ should 
prophesy, and even ‘the handmaids’ should lead 
others to know the Lord. 

Such was the joyful company in Israel, when the 
Lord led them; when ‘kings of armies did flee 
apace’; when the kings were ‘scattered’ like the 
snow-flakes before the wind, over the slopes of the 
dark Hill Salmon (ver. 14). Possibly, however, the 
reference may be to the early wars on the slopes of 
Hermon, when the white tops of the Lebanon (the 
‘white’ hills) stood on high looking down on the 
scattered kings. Yes, and the high mountain of 
Bashan looked on (‘the mountain of God,’ the 
great dominating hill, as the phrase often means, 
looking over the plains of Bashan). It shook 
and trembled. Under its shadow the people were 
to dwell: and Jehovah to dwell among them. The 
Lord was in the midst of His chariots. At Sinai, 
‘thousands of thousands’ opened eyes could see 
horses and chariots, ‘the two hosts of heaven,’ as in 
the days of Jacob and of Elijah, over the land of God. 
For He had come to dwell. ‘Thou hast ascended 
on high; Thou hast led captivity captive; Thou 
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hast received gifts for men!’ (ver 18). God had Psalm 
gone up to the High and Holy Place, where He !xviii. 
was to dwell for ages; and to send down ‘gifts’ to God in 
His own, who dwelt at His feet. He took possession Possession. 
there; as thereafter Messiah would ascend and take 
possession of Heaven itself. For the whole land 

was itself the type of another, and a better, a 
higher, and a more enduring land. And just as 

God marching through the wilderness before His 
people, had brought them into this His own land on 

earth ; so would He go before them, and enter the 

land above, where they would follow, and dwell 

with Him for ever! Blessed then be the Lord, who 

daily ‘beareth our burdens’ (as the phrase means, 

ver. 19), even He who is ‘the God of our Salvation. 
Selah!’ Think of that! Think of the Burden- 
Bearer at our side: and think of the Salvation, yet 

to be revealed ! 

Such is the ideally historic picture of the past of The Past 
the Holy Land and its people of Israel. The rest eee 
of the Psalm, save one striking illustration, is 
devoted to the future and to the present out of 
which it grows. ‘Our God’ is able to deliver His 
people even from Death (ver. 20). He shall wound 
His enemies; He shall bring His people ‘again’ 
from Bashan, and ‘again’ from the depths of the 
sea (ver. 22). As they have seen in the past, so 
shall it be ‘again.’ As in the olden time the 
procession went up, king and priests and princes, 
when ‘little Benjamin, and the princes of Judah, 
and Zebulun and Naphtali,’ went up in the time of 
Barak, so in the future. Strange reference to the 
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olden story, in which two of the northern tribes 
were prominent, and only four tribes in all are 
named. Even of these, it is news to the readers 
of the Book of Judges, that Benjamin and Judah 
were there. The Psalmist had sources of information 
of which we know nothing. And he adduces these 
as evidence that in some great day to come, though 
Israel may have suffered in numbers and be rent by 
division, yet ‘a remnant’ shall go up to sing and 
make known the mighty works of God. And the 
victory shall lie with those who obey. The ‘beasts 
of the reeds,’ from Egypt; the ‘multitude of bulls 
and calves’ from other heathen people, shall be 
subject and bring their tribute of silver ; the war-like 
nation shall be scattered ; even Ethiopia shall stretch 
out her arms unto God! Sing then praises, not 
only Israel, but all kingdoms and all peoples. ‘O 
sing praises unto the Lord! Selah! Think of that! 
It is sure and certain, over all the earth! Ascribe 
the strength unto God. His excellency is over Israel ; 
but His strength is beyond the clouds! O God, 
Thou art terrible! Bur the God of Israel is He 
that giveth strength and power unto His people. 
BLESSED BE Gop!’ 
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1. Save me, O God ; for the waters are come in unto my soul. 

2. I sink in deep mire, where there is no standing: I am come 
into deep waters, where the floods overflow me. 

3. I am weary of my crying: my throat is dried: mine eyes 
fail while I wait for my God. 

4, They that hate me without a cause are more than the hairs 
of mine head: they that would destroy me, being mine enemies 
wrongfully, are mighty: then I restored that which I took not 
away. 

5. O God, thou knowest my foolishness; and my sins are not 
hid from thee. 

6. Let not them that wait on thee, O Lord God of hosts, be 
ashamed for my sake: let not those that seek thee be confounded 
for my sake, O God of Israel. 

7. Because for thy sake I have borne reproach; shame hath 
covered my face. 

8. I am become a stranger unto my brethren, and an alien 
unto my mother’s children. 

9. For the zeal of thine house hath eaten me up; and the 
reproaches of them that reproached thee are fallen upon me. 

10. When I wept, and chastened my soul with fasting, that 
was to my reproach. 

11. I made sackcloth also my garment; and I became a 
proverb to them. 

12. They that sit in the gate speak against me; and I was the 
song of the drunkards. 

13. But as for me, my prayer is unto thee, O Lord, in an 
acceptable time: O God, in the multitude of thy mercy hear me, 
in the truth of thy salvation. 

14. Deliver me out of the mire, and let me not sink: let me be 
delivered from them that hate me, and out of the deep waters. 

15. Let not the waterflood overflow me, neither let the deep 
swallow me up, and let not the pit shut her mouth upon me. 

16. Hear me, O Lord; for thy lovingkindness is good: turn 
unto me according to the multitude of thy tender mercies. 

17. And hide not thy face from thy servant; for I am in 
trouble: hear me speedily. 

18. Draw nigh unto my soul, and redeem it: deliver me because 
of mine enemies, 
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19. Thou hast known my reprotch, and my shame, and my 
dishononr: mine adversaries are all before thee. 

20. Reproach hath broken my heart; and I am full of heavi- 
ness: and I looked for some to take pity, but there was none; 
and for comforters, but I found none. 

21, They gave me also gall for my meat; and in my thirst they 
gave me vinegar to drink. 

22. Let their table become a snare before them; and that which 
should have been for their welfare, let it become a trap. 

23. Let their eyes be darkened, that they see not ; and make 
their loins continually to shake. 

24, Pour out thine indignation upon them, and let thy wrathful 
anger take hold of them. 

25. Let their habitation be desolate; and let none dwell in 
their tents. 

26. For they persecute him whom thou hast smitten ; and they 
talk to the grief of those whom thon hast wounded. 

27. Add iniquity unto their iniquity: and let them not come 
into thy righteousness. 

28. Let them be blotted out of the book of the living, and not 
written with the righteous, 

29. But I am poor and sorrowful : let thy salvation, O God, set 
me up on high. 

30. I will praise the name of God with a song, and will magnify 
him with thanksgiving. 

31. This also shall please the Lord better than an ox or bullock 
that hath horns and hoofs. 

32. The humble shall see this, and be glad: and your heart 
shall live that seek God. 

33. For the Lord heareth the poor, and despiseth not his 
prisoners, 

34. Let the heaven and the earth praise him, the seas, and 
every thing that moveth therein. 

35. For God will save Zion, and will build the cities of Judah: 
that they may dwell there, and have it in possession. 

36. The seed also of his servants shall inherit it: and they that 
love his name shall dwell therein. 
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THERE are two things connected with this Psalm Psalm 
which are highly significant and remarkable. The 1xix. 
one is that it is quoted in the New Testament no The 
fewer than eight times, and in all these places is pesos 
dealt with as Messianic, applying to the last hours” Aes 
of Christ upon the Cross. The other is that the 
Psalmist denounces his enemies, and prays to God 
against them in a way that is utterly inapplicable to 
Christ Himself. Added to which is the fact that he 
openly makes confession of many and grievous sins, 
though not those with which he has been charged. 
In these circumstances we again descry the double 
reference and the double figure in the verses. One, 
the man himself in his historic circumstances and 
trouble; the other, the Great Sufferer and Man of 
Sorrows beyond in the Future.’ The language of 

1The following are the quotations from this Psalm in the 
New Testament :— 

Ver. 4. Quoted St John xv. 25: ‘ Hated me without a cause,’ 
Se pettb 7 »» Wi. 17: ‘The zeal of Thine house.’ 


Ey Poy » Rom, xv. 38: ‘Reproaches.’ 
Sebo », St Matt. xxvii. 29, 30, 39: ‘Mocked Him.’ 


eels ‘5 zy » 984: ‘Gall and vinegar.’ 
gr aie a Ob eOUN XEX, 2 ow thirst. 
», 22,23. ,, Rom, xi. 9,10: ‘Their table a snare.’ 


» 25. 4,  Actsi. 20: ‘ His bishopric let another take.’ 
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the Psalm, inspired by the Spirit of God, means far 
more than its writer knew: but what he did know, 
he sets down with all truth and simplicity. 

The Psalmist begins with a painful statement of 
his own miserable condition (vers. 1-18). Whether 
he was David, as the title says, or Jeremiah, as 
many have supposed from some of the terms used ; or 
some one else, whose name, perhaps, has not come 
down to us—these things are of little consequence 
to us when we seek for the spiritual meaning of the 
Psalm and for its Messianic references. He has 
fallen into a pit, sunk in the mire, like Jeremiah 
(Jer. xxxviil. 6); the deep waters had covered him ; 
he was all but carried away with the flood. At the 
time a fever had laid hold of him, his throat was 
dry, his blood burning, his eyes dim. His enemies 
were beyond number ; all seemed against him; they 
were more than the hairs of his head! But what 
they had alleged against him was not true: he had 
not stolen their goods ; they had lied in charging him 
with it, yet he had not refused to give up what they 
said was theirs. He had been foolish ; yet not thus! 
He had sinned, but not in these things, nor against 
these men. And he prayed earnestly that his real 
faults and failings might not injure God’s cause, nor 
grieve God’s people. Yea, he had borne reproach for 
God: shame had covered his face (ver. 7): and his 
‘own brethren, the children of his mother,’ had cast 
him off, because he would not desert God’s cause. 
They had thought him ‘righteous overmuch,’ but 
‘the zeal of God’s House had eaten him up,’ as it 
did to One who was yet to be cast out and rejected 
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in Israel. God’s reproach had fallen upon him, and Psalm 
he had quietly borne it: how many of God’s children Ixix. 
have done, and had to do, the same! But his weep- 

ing, and his fasting, and his sackcloth had only been 

new offences (vers. 10, 11), for which his brethren 

and his friends despised him more! Even the Elders 

who sat in the gate shook their heads, and thought 

that this man was no credit to the city. 

But now, O Jehovah! he turns to Thee, in ‘an He turns to 

acceptable time,’ in ‘the abundance of Thy mercy,’ *™¢ /er¢- 
in ‘the truth of Thy Salvation’ (ver. 13). He cries 
again, ‘out of the mire,’ ‘out of the deep waters,’ 
‘out of the pit’—hear, hear, O Jehovah! in ‘the 
multitude of Thy tender mercies’ (vers. 14-16). And 
these are not all. Other things come back to him 
as he prays; he is not afraid to mention details in 
the patient ear of God. The ‘reproaches’ of men, 
of friends, of brethren, have ‘ broken his heart’; God 
knows all ‘his shame and his dishonour.’ He looked 
for some ‘to pity him,’ but there was not one; for 
some comfort, but it was not to be found. ‘They 
gave me also gall for my meat, and in my thirst they 
gave me vinegar to drink’ (ver. 21). At once there rises 
before us the Form of Him of Whom the Psalmist 
was but a picture; of Whom all that is here set 
down was true in a tenfold degree; Who suffered 
as no man ever did with a mysterious burden: ‘My 
God, my God!’ 

Then the scene changes back again to the olden The Portion 
time, when the Psalmist sung, and the multitudes pear 
worshipped, and the enemies blasphemed. It is with 
these last that it has now to do. What shall come to 
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them, what must come to these enemies of God and of 
God’s people ?- Would we know their future, and see it 
asinapicture? Are we so grieved, so hurt, so crushed, 
so indignant, that we should feel glad that some day 
it did come? Well, their prosperity will become a 
curse, their full table a trap, their friendships a bait 
to further evil. Their eyes shall grow dim; the 
wrath of God shall be as a sultry heat burning 
them, without shelter; their tents shall be desolate ; 
they will continue to persecute those who are afflicted, 
and to rejoice to hear of the calamities of the 
righteous. Alas! they are sure to go on, adding 
iniquity to iniquity ; and when their time comes to 
be blotted out of the book of the living, they will 
have a dark passage and leave a bad name behind. 
It is not the ‘Book of Life’ that is meant, but the 
‘book of the living.’ 

Was the Psalmist glad at it all? Or was he 
sorry? Orwas he appalled? How are we to explain 
such thoughts in such a character? Not merely as 
a matter, and a spirit, of revenge. But partly from 


The Voice of the experience of men always, and especially in a 


_ Experience. 


time and circumstances like his. When evil men 
have gone a certain length, they do not repent. Not 
in general. Not as a mass. One here, one there! 
Might we not almost use the language of the 
wise man of old (Kccl. vii. 28) ‘One man among a 
thousand have I found’? And sometimes we are 
tempted to add, ‘but a woman, who has fallen far, 
among all these have I not found.’ One does not 
say or think or believe such things in New Testament 
times and light, when the offer of the Gospel to the 
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chief of sinners does come home, thank God ! to some Psalm 
of the worst. Even now, let us remember how few 1xix. 
great sinners are found at the feet of Christ! Itisa 
solemn truth, that Repentance becomes harder, less 
possible, with every year of life, and with every act 

of sin. And the Psalmist when he writes the terrible 
words of this and other Psalms, is not expecting 
gross sinners to repent; he has not known it in his 
experience, and has not heard it from his teachers. 

In all the Old Testament pages, how few, how very 

few are found side by side with Manasseh. Many 
with him in his sin: how many in his change? The 
Psalmist is not denying such a possibility: he is 
simply overlooking it, in this and a few other Psalms. 

At least, that is the best excuse I can make for him. 

And to a large extent, it is true. 

But at length the Psalmist is done with his Poor; but 
enemies (ver. 29); he is concerned about himself. cate Bas 
‘I am poor and sorrowful,’ almost the very words he 
uses in another Psalm; poor, although possibly a 
king ; poor in the true riches which have to do with 
God ; poor in grace and goodness. Only salvation, 
the free salvation of God, can set him up on high. 

He will give praise, he will magnify and glorify God. 
This will be better than burnt-offering and sacrifice. 
The meek and the seekers after God—they are glad, 
and their hearts shall live. Jehovah does not 
despise the needy and the poor, even while the 
heavens and the earth praise Him! He will save 
Zion and Judah; His people and their seed shall 
inherit! ‘They that love His name’—what a 
beautiful description of the servants of God, 
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Psalm whatever their outward estate !—‘They shall dwell 
Ixix. therein !’ 


‘God would not send you the darkness 

If He thought you could bear the light ; 
You would not cling to the guiding Hand 
If the way were always bright: 

And you would not care to walk by faith, 
Could you always walk by sight!’ 
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1. Make haste, O God, to deliver me; make haste to help me, 
O Lord. 

2. Let them be ashamed and confounded that seek after my 
soul: let them be turned backward, and put to confusion, that 
desire my hurt. 

3. Let them be turned back for a reward of their shame that 
say, Aha, aha. 

4. Let all those that seek thee rejoice and be glad in thee! 
and let such as love thy salvation say continually, Let God be 
magnified. 

5. But I am poor and needy: make haste unto me, O God: thou 
art my help ante my deliverer ; O Lord, make no tarrying. 
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A REPEATED CRY 


Tus Psalm has already been considered in dealing 
with Psalm xl, of which it forms the last five 
verses (xl. 13 to end). Here it stands alone, and 
apparently this is the original form in which it 
came from its author's hand. In Psalm xl. it 
comes as an addition to give balance, as it were, to 
the rest. The former part of that Psalm is a very 
striking utterance of faith, which has a direct Messi- 
anic reference. But after giving expression to this, 
the mind of the Psalmist recurs perforce to the 
adverse circumstances which had befallen him. He 
had forgotten for a time his misery, as his faith 
carried him up and on. But the difficulty presses 
again on him, and he brings it before God. Re- 
membering that he had once written a short Psalm 
in which all these troubles had been dealt with, he 
adds it to his Messianic song, and so completes it. 
Here it is alone, as at the beginning; and as there 
was but little space to deal with it on the former 
occasion, I may add here a few remarks. 

The Psalm is written under great pressure. If 
there be such a thing as holy impatience, it is found 
here. The earnestness and urgency of prayer has 
become impatient. There are nine petitions in five 
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verses. ‘Make haste!’ (addressed to God!) is used Psalm 
three times, one of them being supplied to complete 1xx. 
the sense. Indeed, there is only time to cry out, 

the danger is so immediate. 

He describes his enemies—those ‘that seek after The Enemy 
his soul’; those who ‘desire his hurt’; those ‘who Desbe4- 
say, Aha! Aha!’ (vers. 2, 3). ‘Seeking after his 
soul’ means probably those who seek his life; the 
farther meaning of seeking to lead him into sin not 
being rigidly in the Hebrew, though our ‘minds 
cannot fail to glance at it, from the word used by 
all our translators. Those who say ‘Aha!’ are 
those who rejoice at his extremity, and treat it 
with ridicule also. A trying time indeed. I re- 
member reading of the modern crucifixion of a 
criminal in China (where that awful punishment is 
still occasionally inflicted). It was done in presence 
of a great crowd of some three thousand people. As 
the victim writhed in his agony, seen of all, the crowd 
yelled aloud in savage delight at the spectacle: and 
the recorder of the scene added that the awfulness 
of the whole was increased tenfold by the shouts of 
‘Aha! Aha!’—or their equivalent in Chinese. 

What should be done to these enemies of the 
Psalmist? He asks that they should be ‘ashamed 
and confounded’; that they be ‘turned back and 
put to shame’; that they be ‘turned back as a 
reward of their shame’ (vers. 2, 3). There is 
nothing very vindictive here! 

God’s friends are also described by him in two God's 
vigorous phrases. ‘Those that seek Thee’ and ‘such See? : 
as love Thy salvation’ (ver. 4). How touching to , 
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Psalm this day, with all our New Testament light, is this 

Ixx, summary of what we call a Christian. ‘Seeking 
God’ by prayer and earnest desire! And ‘loving 
God’s salvation ’—for what it is, for Him who sent 
it, and for Him who brought it! 

And what shall be done to them who so seek and 

love? ‘Let them all rejoice and be glad in Thee!’ 
‘Let them say, continually, “Let God be magni- 
fied! ”’ (ver. 4). What a description of a believer’s 
life! Always glad in God! And seeking con- 
tinually the glory of God! I thank thee, David, 
for teaching me these words! 

The _ Then of himself the Psalmist gives a description, 

Sey and for himself makes a prayer. He is ‘ poor and 
needy.’ He takes God to be his ‘help and his 
Deliverer’! And twice he offers this petition, 
‘Make haste unto me, O God’! ‘O Jehovah! 
make no tarrying’! (ver. 5). Time is nothing to 
Thee: but to me, as I am, it is everything, O my 
God ! 
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1. In thee, O Lord, do I put my trust: let me never be put to 
confusion. 

2. Deliver me in thy righteousness, and cause me to escape ¢ 
incline thine ear unto me, and save me. 

3. Be thou my strong habitation, whereunto I may continually 
resort: thou hast given commandment to save me; for thou art 
my rock and my fortress. 

4, Deliver me, O my God, out of the hand of the wicked, out 
of the hand of the unrighteous and cruel man. 

5. For thou art my hope, O Lord God: thou art my trust from 
my youth. 

6. By thee have I been holden up from the womb: thou art he 
that took me out of my mother’s bowels: my praise shall be con- 
tinually of thee. 

7. I am as a wonder unto many ; but thou art my strong refuge. 

8. Let my mouth be filled with thy praise and with thy honour 
all the day. 

9. Cast me not off in the time of old age ; forsake me not when 
my strength faileth. 

10. For mine enemies speak against'me ; and they that lay wait 
for my soul take counsel together, — 

11. Saying, God hath forsaken him: persecute and take him ; 
for there is none to deliver him. 

12. O God, be not far from me: O my God, make haste for my 


13. Let them be confounded and consumed that are adversaries 
to my soul ; let them be covered with reproach and dishonour that 
seek my hurt. 

14. But I will hope continually, and will yet praise thee more 
and more. 

15. My mouth shall shew forth thy righteousness and thy salva- 
tion all the day ; for I know not the numbers thereof. 

16. I will go in the strength of the Lord God: I will make 
mention of thy righteousness, even of thine only. 

17. O God, thou hast taught me from my youth: and hitherto 
have I declared thy wondrous works. 

18. Now also when I am old and grey headed, O God, forsake 
me not; until I have shewed thy strength unto this generation, 
and thy power to every one that is to come. 
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19. Thy righteousness also, O God, is very high, who hast done 
great things: O God, who is like unto thee ? 

20. Thou, which hast shewed me great and sore troubles, shalt 
quicken me again, and shalt bring me up again from the depths 
of the earth. 

21. Thou shalt increase my greatness, and comfort me on every 
side. 

22. I will also praise thee with the psaltery, even thy truth, 
O my God: unto thee will I sing with the harp, O thou Holy 
One of Israel. 

23. My lips shall greatly rejoice when I sing unto thee; and 
my soul, which thou hast redeemed. 

24. My tongue also shall talk of thy righteousness all the day 
long: for they are confounded, for they are brought unto shame, 
that seek my hurt. 
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THE OLD MAN’S PRAYER 


Ir is a Psalm without any title in the Hebrew. It Psalm 
is ascribed in the Septuagint to David, but with the |*xi. 
curious addition that it was for the Sons of the 
Rechabites and of ‘ the first captives.’ It begins with 
three verses which are already substantially found in 
Ps. xxx. 1-3, the changes being very slight; and 
throughout the Psalm we find many echoes, even in 
the language used, of four or five other Psalms. 
Some have read into part of it traces of the exile 
and a partial deliverance from it. Some see the 
hand and the spirit of Jeremiah at work. But the 
net result is, here as so often elsewhere in the Psalter, 
that we must confess that neither as to authorship 
nor date is there any strong probability, and that 
the whole stands for us now as the spiritual but 
human cry of an old man, who had known God long An O14 
and would trust him in perfect hope even to the end, Man’s Cry. 

There has been apparently a personal attack from 
an individual foe (ver. 4), in whose ‘hand’ and 
‘orasp’ the writer has been, and still is hardly free. 
But from the trouble and danger, a cry rises into the 
ear of God, in confident assurance. The various 
titles by which God is addressed here, as in some 
other Psalms, must be taken as so many names 
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given by the heart as it realises its dependence on 
His goodness. His prayer is founded largely on his 
past experience. God has been his hope, and con- 
fidence, from very early days. He has been cast on 
God even from the womb, a phrase identical with one 
used in Psalm xxii. (ver. 10); and which pro- 
bably, here at least, means that he had a pious 
mother who dedicated him to God, possibly even 
before he was born, and whose prayer and example 
had consecrated his childhood. We have very few 
notices of David’s mother, but those we have point 
in this direction. Happy the man, and happier the old 
man, whose earliest memories are like the Psalmist’s! 

Having touched the chord of early life, the writer 
bethinks him of the years that followed. He has 
had a strange, eventful story. There is large room 
for speculation here. And now at length he knows 
that he had become ‘a wonder unto many,’ a portent, 
as Dr Driver and others prefer to translate it. It 
may mean that the dealing of God with a man so 
devoted and godly has been a marvel, and almost a 
stumblingblock. Or that it has caused many to 
suspect that he had not been the Saint that he 
seemed. Or, just that there had been much in his 
life that men wondered at. They could not explain 
it. But it does not seem to have recommended the 
cause of Religion to them. However, the Psalmist 
has a refuge of his own. Whatever others may 
think, he will hide in God, and trust Him. And 
out of all that has happened, and is happening still, 
“his mouth shall be filled with Thy praise and Thy 
glory all the day ’ (ver, 8). 
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Now, he bis become an old man; the pressure and Psalm 

vigour of life are largely over for nihae perchance he xxi. 
has been more or less retiring from those energetic Old, but 
labours to which he had been accustomed, and in Calling ene 
which he delighted. The ‘failing strength,’ and the 
‘old age and hoar hairs’ are upon him: but may 
God be with him, and all is well! The enemies 
and smiling, saying that ‘God has forsaken him ; 
there is now none to deliver him’ (ver. 11): but his 
cry rises in perfect confidence, ‘O God be not far 
from me; O my God! make haste to help me!’ 
(ver. 12). Note how the presence of God is enough: 
if God be there, He will help, He will deliver ; 
it shall be enough! Then the enemies shall be 
‘ashamed and confounded.’ They could not have 
believed it! they did not think it was possible. 
They had never believed in the reality of God's 
help and comfort here ! 

And then the Psalmist’s fears and despondency And 
pass! ‘I will hope continually. I will praise Thee Pelivered 
more and more. My mouth shall show forth Thy spondency. 
righteousness and Thy salvation, all the day: for I 
know not the numbers thereof’ (vers. 14, 15). What- 
ever the exact meaning of these latter words, they 
no doubt convey the general sense, that the in- 
stances and the extent of God’s mercy to him have 
been far beyond counting ; he is lost in the effort to 
tell how many: and if his employment every day 
and all the day be only to tell of them, he never will 
be able to come to an end. Such a spirit of praise 
has risen out of his trials: such fruit has come from 
God’s dealing with a grateful soul ! 
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Then follow a resolve and a promise, which are 
among the notable mottoes that Christian men have 
taken for their own. ‘I will go in the strength of 
the Lord Jehovah: I will make mention of His 
righteousness, and of His only’ (ver. 16). A 
golden verse truly: had it been the one legacy of 
this Psalmist to posterity, he would have been a 
happy man. One looks in vain both in Dr Ker and 
in Mr Prothero’s anecdotes about the Psalm for 
some incident linked to this verse: but all the same, 
sure I am, that for men who have gone forth to 
do great works for God, conscious of weakness of 
their own, but rejoicing ‘in the strength of God,’ 
this golden verse has been many a time and oft, a 
comfort and a joy. 

For old as he was, the Psalmist had something 
still to do for God. ‘Forsake me not till I have 
showed Thy strength unto this generation, and Thy 
power to all those that are yet to come!’ He had 
done it before: he had been a teacher; he had 
written. But now he had a work before him which 
he loved, and he had set his heart on—‘ Something 
for God: to tell what God had done for him, and 
what God had been to him,’ 

He was confident. ‘God has brought him low 
. . . but He would guide him again and bring him 
up again from the depths of the earth’ (ver. 20). 
‘And with him, the People and the Nation.’ God 
was still ‘The Holy One of Israel’ (ver. 22) A 
name not often found in Psalter or History: but 
frequent in one Prophet; and dear to all God’s 
people. The Psalmist’s lips rejoiced when he sang 
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praise ; his redeemed soul was full of thanksgiving : Psalm 
his tongue should talk of God’s Righteousness all Ixxi. 
the day long: and those who sought his shame 
should be confounded! 

Three times in this Psalm does he make the same 
promise and vow. In ver. 8, where he tells us that 
he cannot keep from singing and telling of God's 
praise : in ver. 15, where he says specially that the 
Righteousness of God and His salvation are the 
themes of His praise ; and in ver. 24, where again it 
is the Righteousness,—or shall we say ? the Holiness 
of God, which fills his soul with wonder, and his 
days with Praise. 
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1. Give the king thy judgments, O God, and thy righteousness 
unto the king’s son. 

2. He shall judge thy people with righteousness, and thy poor 
with judgment. 

8. The mountains shall bring peace to the people, and the 
little hills, by righteousness. 

4. He shall judge the poor of the people, he shall save the 
children of the needy, and shall break in pieces the oppressor. 

5. They shall fear thee as long as the sun and moon endure, 
throughout all generations. 

6. He shall come down like rain upon the mown grass; as 
showers that water the earth. 

7. In his days shall the righteous flourish ; and abundance of 
peace so long as the moon endureth. 

8. He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, and from the 
river unto the ends of the earth. 

9. They that dwell in the wilderness shall bow before him ; 
and his enemies shall lick the dust. 

10. The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring presents : 
the kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts. 

11. Yea, all kings shall fall down before him: all nations shal] 
serve him. 

12. For he shall deliver the needy when he crieth ; the poor 
also, and him that hath no helper. 

18. He shall spare the poor and needy, and shall save the 
souls of the needy, 

14. He shall redeem their soul from deceit and violence : and 
precious shall their blood be in his sight. 

15. And he shall live, and to him shall be given of the gold 
of Sheba: prayer also shall be made for him continually ; and 
daily shall he be praised. 

16. There shall be an handful of corn in the earth upon the 
top of the mountains ; the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon : 
and they of the city shall flourish like grass of the earth. 

17. His name shall endure for ever: his name shall continue 
as long as the sun: and men shall be blessed in him: all nations 
shall call him blessed. 

18. Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel, who only 
doeth wondrous things. 

19. And blessed be his glorious name for ever: and let the 
whole earth be filled with his glory ; Amen, and Amen. 

20. The prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended. 
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Tuis is one of two Psalms ascribed by their titles to Psalm 
Solomon—only two. He was a great author and !*xii. 
a poet, but his taste never seems to have inclined 
to the writing of Psalms. Perhaps because his 
father had excelled so much in that direction; 
perhaps, after a little, for less worthy reasons. The 
other Psalm which has been assigned to him is that 
(exxvii.) which tells that God must build the house 
and keep the city, and fill a home with children. 
The present Psalm, if indeed it did come from him, A Plea for 
must date from that early time when he prayed for ae cs 
the power to judge God’s people in righteousness 
as the greatest gift which he could think of—a 
prayer which seems echoed in more than one verse 
here. Calvin, I think, is the author of the happy 
suggestion, that the dying David had been over- 
heard praying for his son who was to ascend the 
throne, and that the young Solomon had put the 
prayer into verse and then proceeded as the Spirit 
led! In any case, the Psalm is mainly Messianic ; 
the commentators are nearly at one in insisting upon 
this; and our only difficulty about it is that, even 
granting this as its ultimate and chief reference, 
some of its expressions should find place in a Psalm 
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which had any immediate reference to a mortal man. 
It begins in prayer; it proceeds to prophesy; and 
the prayer, praise, and prophecy all seem to melt 
into one. 

As Psalm xlv. celebrates the marriage of 
Solomon, this Psalm sings his coronation and prays 
for his reign as king. It opens with a cry of 
prayer ; and this cry governs all the rest, ‘Give the 
King Thy righteousness .... so that he will 
judge, he will save, he will break in pieces,’ ete. 
It is not without a happy reference to the meaning 
of the name Solomon, that so much is made of 
peace in the Psalm. He is here thought of as a 
Prince of Peace. He will bring ‘ peace to the people 
(ver. 3), ‘abundance of peace’ (ver. 7). He asks 
that his kingdom may be (1) righteous, just, peaceful, 
—founded in justice and holiness; (2) that it may 
last for ever, ‘as long as the sun and moon endure,’ 
‘throughout all generations’ (ver. 5); and (3) that it 
shall have virtually no bounds, but overspread the 
earth. He asks here specially that the blessing 
promised to Abraham should be fulfilled in him 
(Gen. xv. 18), and that from the Euphrates to the 
ends of the earth he should reign. He even specifies 
that the far western Tarshish (supposed to have 
been in Spain), and Arabia with its gold, and 
Ethiopia ‘stretching out its hands unto God,’ should 
all be subject to him, or at least friends who should 
send ‘tribute’ of silver and gold. 

And with all this how beautifully is the character 
of his reign described and anticipated! It is to be 
‘like rain upon the mown grass, as showers that 
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water the earth’ (ver. 6). It is to be gentle, quiet, Psalm 
peaceable, tender. The ‘needy are to be delivered’ !xxii. 
(ver. 12). The ‘poor, and the helpless’ are to be 
at peace (ver. 12). He shall spare them; he shall 
ransom them; he shall count their lives precious 
(ver. 14). His splendour and wealth, his power and 
greatness, before which no enemy can stand, will 
not make him regardless of those who are weak. 
And his people shall know it well. They shall 
praise him ; prayer shall be made for him continually 
by thousands of grateful hearts; and many shall 
tell God of what their king has done for them. 

Even the land shall flourish and prosper beneath 
his care. The ‘handful of corn’ on the tops of the 
mountains shall increase and ripen ; the hillside with 
its vineyards and the city with its plenty ‘shall 
flourish like the grass.’ Such a reputation shall - 
gather round His name; because men ‘were blessed 
in him’ (ver. 17), and ‘all nations shall call Him 
blessed.’ 

Yes, all this might have been intended for 
Solomon. It may have been his prayer. Some- 
thing of it came true for him. His wisdom, his 
prosperity, his health, and for a time his peace. A Greater 
But it was not all true, in the immediate applica- pas ules 
tion of its word. it never could have been all true shadowed 
of mortal man. And Solomon in after years knew 
well why it could not then be true of him. No 
more Psalms from his pen; no more praises of this 
sort from his lips in days when he cried to a 
mournful key, ‘Vanity of vanities; all is vanity!’ 
Yes! that is true of all life, however prosperous, 
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Psalm that falls into sin, and is dominated by pleasure, and 

Ixxii. lives to please self. There comes a time when the 
‘years draw nigh when thou shalt say, I have no 
pleasure in them’ (Eccl. xii. 1). And though there 
be penitence at last, and a broken heart weeping 
out its thanksgiving for pardon, yet it is not in the 
key of this Psalm; it is not ‘the abundance of 
peace’: ‘all nations do’ not ‘call him happy.’ 

Anda King But the Psalm stands. It is true. It paints a 

ct ea cans portrait which is more than earth can justify. Hux 
stands out as its object, the true Prince of Peace, 
who is to reign ‘ from sea to sea’; whose dominion, 
whose glory, whose greatness are without end. 
‘His name shall endure for ever.’ Under His 
reign, the poor, the needy, the helpless are delivered 
and kept. ‘They shall call His name Jesus, for 
He shall save His people ’—(King Solomon among 
them !)—‘ from their sins.’ 

‘Blessed be Jehovah the God of Israel ’—go ends 

the Psalm: and so ends the Second Book of the 
Psalter. To which have been added the words, ‘The 
prayers of David, the Son of Jesse, are ended.’ 
These closing words are probably not by the author 
of the Psalm, but by him who arranged the Psalter. 
But in either case, they aptly express the desires and 
hopes which would satisfy a believing soul. 
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7 1. Truly God is good to Israel, even to such as are of a clean 
eart. 

2. But as for me, my feet were almost gone ; my steps had well 
nigh slipped. 

3. For I was envious at the foolish, when I saw the prosperity 
of the wicked. 
at For there are no bands in their death: but their strength is 

m. 
5. They are not in trouble as other men; neither are they 
plagued like other men. 

6. Therefore pride compasseth them about as a chain ; violence 
covereth them as a garment. 

7. Their eyes stand out with fatness: they have more than 
heart could wish. : 

8. They are corrupt, and speak wickedly concerning oppression : 
they speak loftily. 

9. They set their mouth against the heavens, and their tongue 
walketh through the earth. 

10. Therefore his people return hither: and waters of a full cup 
are wrung out to them. 

11. And they say, How doth God know? and is there know- 
ledge in the most High ? 

12. Behold, these are the ungodly, who prosper in the world ; 
they increase in riches. 

13. Verily I have cleansed my heart in vain, and washed my 
hands in innocency. 

14. For all the day long have I been plagued, and chastened 
every morning. 

15. If I say, I will speak thus; behold, I should offend against 
the generation of thy children. 

16. When I thought to know this, it was too painful for me ; 

17. Until I went into the sanctuary of God; then understood I 
their end. 

18. Surely thou didst set them in slippery places: thou castedst 
them down into destruction. 

19. How are they brought into desolation, as in a moment! 
they are utterly consumed with terrors, 

20, As a dream when one awaketh; so, O Lord, when thou 
awakest, thou shalt despise their image. 

21, Thus my heart was grieved, and I was pricked in my reins. 
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22. So foolish was I, and ignorant: I was as a beast before 
thee. 

23. Nevertheless I am continually with thee: thou hast holden 
me by my right hand. 

24. Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and afterward receive 
me to glory. 

25. Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there is none upon 
earth that I desire beside thee. 

26. My flesh and my heart faileth: but God is the strength of 
my heart, and my portion for ever. 

27. For, lo, they that are far from thee shall perish: thou hast 
destroyed all them that go a whoring from thee. 

28. But it is good for me to draw near to God: I have put my 
trust in the Lord God, that I may declare all thy works. 
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Tuis Psalm, the first of a collection of eleven Psalm 
Psalms ascribed to Asaph, the grandson of Samuel, !xxiii. 
and brother of Heman and of J eduthun, is devoted The Opening 
to the exposition of a single thought which had Vetity. 
been a great temptation to its author, but had 

now quite passed away. He sings from a new 
standpoint to which he had attained, as his doubt 
vanished in the light of God. He can now say 
thankfully, ‘Verily God is good to Israel’: at least 

to those who are truly Israel, ‘men such as are 

of a clean heart.’ From which we learn (1) the 
certainty which comes to the soul which has faced 

its difficulties and conquered them through grace; 

(2) that God has various blessings to bestow upon 

His people: blessings to those who are His as 
forgiven souls, who have obtained life, but have 
made little progress; even they are not disowned 

or forgotten by Him:—but that these have not 
fathomed the depth, or tasted the full sweetness 

of what He can do for those who trust Him; (3) 

that it is possible for the servants of God to have 

what even He calls ‘a clean heart.’ Let us beware 

of the two mistakes which are possible here—the 

one to minimise this expression, and make it mean 
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Psalm too little—the other to exaggerate its meaning, as if 


Ixxili. it indicated absolute sinlessness. Let us think of it 
as Holiness, and earnestly seek to make it ours. 
The Before attaining to this certainty the Psalmist had 


Psalmist’s been beset by a doubt which cost him much. It 
came from envy. He had been a great and a long 
sufferer himself; sometimes feeling that everything 
seemed against him; and that it was vain to fight 
an endless battle with himself and the world, which 
was always going on and never meeting victory. 
While, side by side with him, were well-known men, 
some of them old companions whom he could not 
continue to go with because they were godless; and 
yet these men seemed perfectly happy and prosperous, 
with hardly a cloud upon their path. ‘The prosperity 
of the wicked’ was to him, and it has been to many, 
one of the great troubles and sources of doubt. It 
is written large and strong in the Book of Job. And 
many, many a soul seeking to do right, has asked 
the questions, ‘Does God govern the world? Is 
there any use in striving against evil? Is there not 
more peace in letting things go, and in passing with 
the tide, than in this long, weary fight that never 
ends and never conquers?’ How the Psalm describes 
these easy and sinful people who are being envied! 
(ver. 3-9). (1) ‘They have an easy death’ (ver. 4), 
the reference being no doubt to some special case, or 
cases, which had been known to the Psalmist; (2) 
they had been strong and healthy (vers. 4, 5); (3) 
they had. not passed through any great troubles ; 
(4) they were proud ; (5) they were ‘gross,’ careless, 
free livers (ver. 7); what a picture of prosperous 
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Jews as we have seen them ; (6) they wanted noth- Psalm 
ing; (7) they were quite untrustworthy ; (8) they |xxiii. 
were boasters and defiant (ver. 9); and the crowd 

went with them—and after them ! 

And Asaph (or the Author, whoever he was) had Tempting 
almost lost his hold on God and goodness, as he Thoughts. 
looked on. His steps had well-nigh ‘slipped.’ For 
these prosperous men had scoffed at God openly ; 
und he, who trembled and turned away, could hardly 
help wishing that he were only as well-off, here, as 
they! And the awful question had risen in his heart, 
and almost put itself into words—‘ Have I cleansed 
my heart in vain, and washed my hands in inno- 
cency?’ (ver. 13). For ‘every day,’ and ‘all the 
day’ (ver. 14)—note how both these thoughts are 
expressed in the verse !—he had been suffering and 
sore chastened. Ah! what a time that was! And 
how awful to look back upon it now. 

But these days did not last. He was set free, How 
and he tells us thankfully how. The Deliverance oe 
came in a moment. One day, he was in the 
‘Sanctuary of God’ (ver. 17). Perhaps it was in 
the Courts of the Temple, waiting at the Altar as a 
sacrifice was offered, or in older days, in the Courts 
of the Tabernacle; his heart, attuned to the 
service of God, filled with the thought of the 
Presence of God, and deep peace had fallen on him. 

Then, and there, his thoughts reverted to the sore 

problem which had discouraged him so-much, and 

his painful doubts and deep questionings with him- 

self: and lo! in a moment, he saw it all, it was quite 

plain. What made it so? It was because his soul 
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had found a new point of view: had ascended a 
hill which showed him a wider horizon. There is 
such an experience as seeing things in God; as a 
Divine vision in the soul; as (to use New Testament 
language) the Holy Spirit showing us the Truth! 
What the Spirit of God did to the Psalmist was to 
say— Wat! Wait and see their end. Wait and 
see what happens unto them after their worldly 
course is over! Have you heard of the terrors, 
which some of these men whom you envy have ex- 
pressed at the sight of Death approaching them, 
step by step! Wait and you will see! 

And then, he saw something more—his own folly ~ 
in envying them and in distrusting God. He got 
a sight of his own heart such as perhaps he never 
had before. At all events, he put into words what 
many good men have come to feel and to say about 
themselves. ‘So foolish was I and ignorant: J was 
as a beast before Thee!’ (ver. 22). And it is just 
in this sight of himself that he is able to grasp the 
blessedness of his own position as a child of God. 
The Darkness of the pit into which he had fallen, 
the pit of doubt and distrust, showed him the stars 
shining above in the Daytime, that he had never 
seen before. ‘I am continually with Thee; Thou 
hast holden; Thou wilt guide; and afterwards 
receive me to glory’ (vers. 23, 24). 

Put what meaning you may on these words: I 
may safely defy the most ingenious commentator to 
confine their reference to the present life. Whether 
it were writ in Asaph’s ‘Articles of Faith’ or no, 
his belief in a Future of Glory and Holiness is prac- 
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tically here. And so he adds—Heaven? Jt is God, Psalm 
Karth? The best thing in it, is to be God's! 1 Ixxiii. 
know that my flesh faileth, that my heart is weak, 

that my days to come are few! But I fear not. 

‘God is the strength (the rock) of that failing heart ; 

and the portion that cannot be taken away, for 
ever!’ As for the enemies, the prosperous and the 
proud ones! Ah! They shall perish: destruction 
waiteth upon them! I do not doubt it. But verily 

‘at ws good for me to draw near to God: I have 

made the Lord Jehovah my refuge ;’ and I will use 

that time of refuge by ‘telling of all Thy wondrous 
works.’ 
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1. O God, why hast thou cast us off for ever? why doth thine 
anger smoke against the sheep of thy pasture ? 

2. Remember thy congregation, which thou hast purchased of 
old ; the rod of thine inheritance, which thou hast redeemed ; this 
mount Zion, wherein thou hast dwelt. 

3. Liftup thy feet unto the perpetual desolations ; even all that 
the enemy hath done wickedly in the sanctuary. 

4. Thine enemies roar in the midst of thy congregations ; they 
set up their ensigns for signs. 

, . A man was famous according as he had lifted up axes upon 
the thick trees. 

6. But now they break down the carved work thereof at once 
with axes and hammers. 

7. They have cast fire into thy sanctuary, they have defiled by 
casting down the dwelling place of thy name to the ground. 

8. They said in their hearts, Let us destroy them together: they 
have burned up all the synagogues of God in the land. 

9. We see not our signs: there is no more any prophet : neither 
is there among us any that knoweth how long. 

10. O God, how long shall the adversary reproach? shall the 
enemy blaspheme thy name for ever ? 

11. Why withdrawest thou thy hand, even thy right hand ? 
pluck it out of thy bosom. 

12. For God is my King of old, working salvation in the midst 
of the earth. 

13. Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength : thou breakest 
the heads of the dragons in the waters. 

14. Thou breakest the heads of leviathan in pieces, and 
gavest him to be meat to the people inhabiting the wilderness. 

15. Thou didst cleave the fountain and the flood : thou driedst 
up mighty rivers. 

16. The day is thine, the night also is thine : thou hast prepared 
the light and the sun. 

17. Thou hast set all the borders of the earth: thou hast made 
summer and winter. 

18. Remember this, that the enemy hath reproached, O Lord, 
and that the foolish people have blasphemed thy name. 

19. O deliver not the soul of thy turtledove unto the multitude 
of the wicked: forget not the congregation of thy poor for ever. 

20, Have respect unto the covenant: for the dark places of the 
earth are full of the habitations of cruelty. 

21. O let not the oppressed return ashamed : let the poor and 
needy praise thy name. 

22. Arise, O God, plead thine own cause: remember how the 
foolish man reproacheth thee daily. 

23. Forget not the voice of thine enemies: the tumult of those 
that rise up against thee increaseth continually. 
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THe Commentators have much conflict over the Psalm 
time to which this Psalm belongs ; and how it comes !xxiv. 
to have a place so early in the Book, and among the 
Psalms of Asaph. Nothing that fits into and 
explains its lament, can be found in the time of 
David ; and the only events that can be supposed to 
answer to it in the days of Rehoboam, when the 

King of Egypt came up against Jerusalem, falls 
quite short of the ruin and desolation which the 
Psalm describes. Dr Kirkpatrick very fairly 
balances the two applications which have been made 

of the Psalm to the captivity of Babylon and to the 

times of the Maccabees, giving his verdict in favour 

of the former. For our own purposes, the question 

is not of very great importance; for although pre- 
ferring Dr Kirkpatrick’s view, the essential teaching 

of the Psalm is for us the same in either event. 

Here we have the great desolation of Jerusalem ; and 

the one source of remedy and comfort which the 

pious Israelite finds in it,—the outpouring of a heart 
whose unfailing refuge is in God ! 

How mournful is the tale which opens the Psalm. The City 

Has God left them to themselves, and to their Taken. 
enemies? Has their national story come to an end ? 
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Has God forsaken them wholly? Is it to be for 
ever? All the past rises before him, as he writes 
and looks around. The Image of the Divine 
Shepherd is seen beyond the cloud; the scattered 
Sheep are of those of His ‘pasture.’ They are the 
“tribe ’ of His inheritance : they were guided by His 
‘Rod.’ This mountain covered with ruins, smoking 
with the fire which has been kindled, is the ‘Mount 
Zion’ in which God has ‘ dwelt.’ The congregation 
which God had ‘ purchased’ of old, is that which has 
been divided by the enemy and possessed by him ! 
What a sight is to be seen as the Psalmist goes 
round about Jerusalem! Everywhere is desolation ; 
the enemies roaring in the midst of the area where 
God was wont to be worshipped with Psalm and 
Prayer ; and the banners of the foe, with dragon 
and idol, waving over the scene. He had himself 
looked on, while the axes were wielded against the 
Temple pillars, and heard the crash of their fall. He 
has seen the fire rise (‘sacred fire’ alas! no more!) 
with smoke and flame over the Palace of God. He 
has seen the rejoicing of the enemy, shouting and 
laughing in his triumph. While no sign came from 
Heaven as in the olden time: and no prophet’s voice 
was heard in denunciation. Alas! alas! the Feasts 
of God had ceased, and the Most Holy Place had 
been profaned. 

Amidst it all, the Psalmist’s heart had already 
found a Refuge. The days of old came back to him, 
even as he trode the desolate places of Zion. What 
God has been and done for them in these olden 
days! The sea divided; the armies of Pharaoh 
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drowned in the waters ; the dead bodies left to be Psalm 
meat for wild beasts of the wilderness: the rock lxxiv. 
opening to give birth to a stream: Jordan divided 
that they might pass: what wonders these which 
God had done for His own; His Israel! Nay 
farther back, did the Psalmist turn, showing us here, 
as in but few other places of the Old Testament, how 
the story of Genesis had been the food of pious 
souls: the Creation marvels had been remembered, 
the light, the day, the sun and moon for ‘ signs and 
seasons, for days and years.’ This was the doing of 
his God whom the foolish people were ‘ blaspheming 
now!’ Why then should Israel fear? Were they 
not the people of His choice? His ‘turtle dove 2’ 
The ‘congregation of His poor?’ Nay had He not 
made a ‘covenant’ with them; and was it possible 
that He should no longer have ‘respect unto it 2?’ 
The ‘Covenant’ with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Israel : from which He had taken His own Sacred 
Name of Jehovah? No they would not fear. They 
were His ‘oppressed ones.’ Poor and needy, they 
would yet ‘praise His Name.’ He would ‘remember.’ 
It was His Own Cause: these were ‘His enemies’ 
(ver. 23); the tumult was ‘against Him.’ Israel 
was safe. Every trusting soul would be delivered, 
It would soon be well ! 
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1. Unto thee, O God, do we give thanks, unto thee do we give 
thanks: for that thy name is near thy wondrous works declare. 

2. When I shall receive the congregation I will judge uprightly. 

3. The earth and all the inhabitants thereof are dissolved: I 
bear up the pillars of it. Selah. 

4, I said unto the fools, Deal not foolishly: and to the wicked, 
Lift not up the horn: 

5. Lift not up your horn on high: speak not with a stiff neck. 

6. For promotion cometh neither from the east, nor from the 
west, nor from the south. 

7, But God is the judge: he putteth down one, and setteth up 
another. . 

8. For in the hand of the Lord there is a cup, and the wine is 
red; it is full of mixture; and he poureth out of the same: but 
the dregs thereof, all the wicked of the earth shall wring them out, 
and drink them. 

9. But I will declare for ever ; I will sing praises to the God of 
Jacob. 

10. All the horns of the wicked also will I cut off; but the 
horns of the righteous shall be exalted. 
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Tue later critics are at sea over this Psalm and Psalm 
know not what to make of it. Canon Cheyne prac- 1XXv. 
tically rewrites it all, and of the ten verses, he leaves 

only two and a half (one of which is put in a differ- 

ent place), the others being new verses suggested as 
correct reading of the original. Controversy has 
continued as to whether it belongs to the time of 
Hezekiah, or to that of the Babylonish Captivity, or to 

the days of Judas Maccabeeus. These questions seem 

small to us, when we enquire what is the Message 
which the Psalm leaves us, and what the spirit of 

its Invocation. One or two great thoughts come out 

of the scattered words, as a legacy left by its un- 
known author. Delitzsch puts in a short sentence 

the reason why it comes in this part of the Psalter 
—He says that what Ps. 74 asks for, Ps. 75 sees 
already given. And this is so. 

The Psalm implies much that has been passed in What has 
secret within the Psalmist’s heart. There have been 8%€ before. 
great trouble and distress in Israel ; the victory of 
the enemy has been all but complete ; the Subjuga- 
tion of the people of God has been great. The true 
Israel could hardly be lower than they were. All 
earthly hope had gone: and they were trampled by 
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those who formerly feared and respected them— 
But the Psalmist, in silence, unknown save to God 
and guessed by us now only from what he says and 
sings,—had brought the case of the nation and him- 
self to the footstool of the God of Jacob; he had 
wrestled again, like the patriarch in trouble, and as 
the result he breaks out into a song of confidence 
which has a music all its own. ‘Unto Thee do we 
give thanks, unto Thee do we give thanks, O God’ 
(ver. 1). He sings as if he were in the midst of 
some great feast of Thankfulness for victory gained— 
rather than just risen from the pit of trouble. The 
secret of it is a blessed one. He had found God in 
his closet: he had laid hold upon the arm of the 
Most High; he had heard God’s voice. And 
now it is not a wail of despair. It is not a ery of 
pain. It is not a hopeless groan from the dust. It 
is a thanksgiving for the Deliverance which God has 
promised him in the secret place of prayer. God is 
not far away. ‘Thy Name is near. Thy wondrous 
works declare it’ (ver. 1). The nearness of God, in 
His Revealed Name, is the spiritual Ground on which 
he stands. How good an hour that is in which for 
the first time, he discovered the preciousness of the 
Omnipresence of God! That God is here! Here, 
in the room with me: at my side! And also 
that far away, where child or dear one lives, God 
is equally near; in the room with him, or her! And 
that far off, where men labour, or strive, or fight, or 
suffer,—God is also, in the centre, close to them! 
As near us all, as He is in Heaven! When that 
truth comes home to us, we may well rejoice. 
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‘His Name’ (the Name we know so well !) ‘is Psalm 
near’! And that is the starting point in this Psalm Ixxv. 
of a deeply-tried soul ! 

God has heard His servant’s song: and He The Judge 
answers it, at once! It does not take long to do that, pier f 
when He is so ‘near’ as we have said. And the 
Psalmist is so accustomed to God’s voice, that he 
expresses neither doubt of it nor surprise. Happy 
those who hear God, in their closet or chamber! 
Happy those who so commune and converse with 
God! ‘When I shall find the set time, I will judge 
uprightly. Though the earth and all the inhabitants 
thereof are dissolved. I have set up the pillars of it. 

Selah’ (ver. 2, 3) (Am. R.V.). Think of that! 

Yea, let us pause a little, to take in the thoughts Solemnizing 
that crowd upon us with these words. (1) God Thoneks, 
interposes personally in reply to the prayer 
which is so confident yet so humble! (2) He reveals 
that He Himself is the Judge of all :—over all the 
Earth, all time, all events, all characters, all destinies |! 

And we know His name, ‘ whom He hath appointed 
to judge the world.’ (3) He has a set time for each 
event, for each mercy, for each deliverance, for each 
new step in advance. And for this time, He waits 
and we must wait. ‘My time is not yet come, but 
yours is always ready’ (S. Jo. vii. 6). (4) Meantime 
amid the silence of Heaven and the struggles of 
earth, it is the hand of the Lord which is upholding 
the very pillars on which the world rests ! How well 
we may pause, and think of all that, which the 
Psalmist here sets before us! 
The voice of God Himself ceases here, but the 
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Psalmist takes up the message and issues a warning 
to the self-confident enemies who seemed to be 
carrying all before them. ‘I said unto the fools, 
Deal not foolishly, and to the wicked, Lift not up 
the horn’ (ver. 4). The true ‘lifting up’ comes 
not from human strength, much less from con- 
fidence and self-assertion. There is an uplifting 
both of heart and of state, but it comes not from 
east or west or from the ‘desert or the hills’ in the 
south. The three quarters only are mentioned, 
because the threatened evil is from the north. But 
God is the Judge, the only Judge, who is Supreme 
over all events. This is the great thought to which 
the Psalms ever bring us back in a great variety of 
ways. It is God Himself, who is the remedy for all 
human troubles, and the Setter-right of everything 
that has gone wrong. It is not the comfort, but the 
Comforter, which lowly men are taught to look for. 
It isnot the gift which comes, to the satisfaction of 
our outward craving and bodily desire. It is the 
Giver, who alone satisfies the heart, and gives us 
every thing in that! And let us bear in mind the 
awful but inevitable truth which issues from the 
thought. God turns a face of wrath on all who reject 
Him and have no confidence in Him. The greater 
the Love which welcomes the penitent, the more 
awful is the rejection of that Love and all which it 
means. So that ‘in the hand of Jehovah there is a 
cup and the wine is red ; it is full of mixture and He 
poureth out of the same: but the dregs thereof 
all the wicked of the earth shall wring them out and 
drink them’ (ver. 8). It is a cup of spiritual 
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drunkenness ; mixed with drugs ; tasting sweet for 
the time; bringing on insensibility ; making men 
unfit even to stand; so that they miss every oppor- 
tunity both of repentance and of action; and 
they wake to find that the Bridegroom has come, 
and has entered the House, and has finally shut the 
Door. Round the door without, the Reprobates 
are lying, who spent life in selfishly defying and 
disbelieving God, and have brought upon themselves 
this awful doom! 

‘But I—will declare for ever ; I will sing praises 
to the God of Jacob. All the Horns of the wicked 
will I cut off; but the Horns of the Righteous 
shall be exalted’ (ver. 9, 10). Amid the wailing and 
cursing of the drunken, who have shut the door upon 
themselves, we hear from within the sound of a song. 
It is in praise and thanksgiving and joy. It is the 
voice of the Psalmist : of the penitent and believing 
soul which trusted in God 
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1. In Judah is God known: his name is great in Israel. 

2. In Salem also is his tabernacle, and his dwelling place in 
Zion. 

3. There brake he the arrows of the bow, the shield, and the 
sword, and the battle. Selah. 

4, Thou art more glorious and excellent than the mountains 
of prey. 

5. The stouthearted are spoiled, they have slept their sleep: 
and none of the men of might have found their hands. 

6. At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, both the chariot and horse 
are cast into a dead sleep. 

7. Thou, even thou, art to be feared: and who may stand in 
thy sight when once thou art angry ? 

3. Thou didst cause judgment to be heard from heaven ; the 
earth feared, and was still. 

9, When God arose to judgment, to save all the meek of the 
earth, Selah. 

10. Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee: the remainder 
of wrath shalt thou restrain. 

11. Vow, and pay unto the Lord your God: let all that be 
round about him bring presents unto him that ought to be feared. 

12. He shall cut off the spirit of princes: he is terrible to the 
kings of the earth. 
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Tats Psalm gives us the impression of having been Psalm 
much to the man who wrote it and to his own lxxvi. 
generation : while to us, something is wanting which 

has prevented it finding its way to our very hearts. 

I don’t know whether others will join with me in 

the feeling ; but it seems to me as if our ignorance 

of the occasion and the circumstances in which 

it was written has cost us a good deal. The 
Septuagint has added that it is not written concern- 

ing the Assyrians, and the general belief has been 

that it refers to the destruction under Sennacherib : 

but this fails to explain the allusions, is not quite 
consistent with some of them, and is too vague to 
satisfy. But it is quite manifest, that the occasion 
whatever it was, filled the heart of the Psalmist in 

a very unusual way, and that the short Psalm burns 

with a zeal and a joy and a spirit of praise, that can 

rarely be paralleled, even in the Psalter. 

It begins with singing of the manifest greatness The 
of God, in a fourfold utterance. He is great ‘in a aie 
Judah,’ ‘in Israel,’ ‘in Salem,’ and ‘in Zion.’ Do 
not construe that, as if Judah meant the two tribes, 
and Israel the other ten. That is not possible; and 
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it leads to quite the wrong train of thought. Judah 
and Israel are here co-extensive, and refer to the 
whole people of God. The dear name of Salem 
comes from the ancient stories of Melchizedec and 
Adonizedec; and Zion is the name which was so 
much to David, and which never quite lost its 
preciousness to a Jew, even after Moriah became 
the site of the Temple. They are all names which 
made the Blood of the Psalmist flow faster as he 
wrote them. But note how these names had all 
received a new association from the circumstances 
which are lost to us. It was ‘there’ (ver. 3), that 
God had ‘broken the lightenings of the Bow’ (the 
arrows, which as they flew in hundreds in the sun- 
light, glanced and gleamed as the lightening in the 
sky!): it was there, that the ‘shield, and the sword, 
and the battle,’ all lay mingled in the silence that 
followed the onslaught, till God gave victory to 
Israel. ‘Selah.’ Think of it! Think of it, till you 
can hear again, the shouts and cries; till you can 
see again the wreck that is strewn upon the sacred 
hill. This is God’s doing. This, God’s gift to His 
people! 

The fire burns: but it is not yet over. It grows 
deeper. It turns into prayer. And what intensity 
of prayer and adoration there is. ‘THou!’ The use, 
and repetition of the pronoun must be noted: for 
surely there is hardly anything more wonderful in 
the Psalms. ‘Thou’ (ver. 4): ‘Thou, even Thou,’ 
and ‘Thou art’ (ver. 7, 3 times): ‘Thou’ (ver. 8); 
‘Thee’ (ver. 10). It is not a petition: it is praise, 
adoration, wonder set to the music of a grateful 
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heart, stirred to its last depth. ‘Thou art more Psalm 
glorious than the lion on the mountains rushing on 1xxvi, 
its prey ’—that seems the allusion in ver. 4, ‘ Thy 
rebuke’ (ver. 5)—makes horse and chariot pass into 

the sleep of Death. ‘Thou, even Thou, art to be 

feared . . . when Thou art angry (ver. 7): he 

who fears God has no other fear’; he who has 

seen God’s Anger can see nothing worth fearing 

or wondering at, in the wrath of man. ‘Thou didst 

cause Judgment to be heard from Heaven’ (ver. 8): 

and when it was heard, the earth crouched, terror- 
stricken, and motionless. ‘When God stood up to 
Judgment’ (ver. 9), Heaven and earth stood still, 

to see and to listen. ‘Selah.’ Think of it! Man 

can never see another sight like that! ‘His Name is 

great in Israel’: but who in Israel have had such a 

sight of His greatness as this Psalmist? And what 

can have been the occasion, on which he saw God 

rising up ? 

One or two other thoughts in the Psalm must not God and the 
be lost. (1) The object of God’s Judgment, and of Meek. . 
His interposition (ver. 9). ‘To save the meek of 
the earth!’ To save them, who are despised, 
trampled on, neglected, treated as nobodies ; little 
in their own eyes; considered by no one else. 

Could they themselves believe, that this marvellous 
manifestation of God could be for their sakes and 
on their behalf? ‘Truly the Psalmist speaks a 
Benediction upon them long before the Master did! 

(2) ‘The wrath of man!’ (ver. 10). Has God God and the 
any use for it? Yes, there are two uses specified oS 
in this verse. It is going to be used, yea, it is being 
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used, in the praise of God. It is the deep bass note 
that you heard, and wondered whose it was and what 
it meant. When it desolated a town and burned it 
up, we afterwards remembered that the town had 
been a Sodom which needed to be-destroyed. And 
‘the remainder of wrath Thou shalt restrain’ (ver. 
10). It seems to mean, that God wears that re- 
mainder at His girdle, ready to let it loose, for 
another lesson of the kind. 

(3) The kind of worship which God desires (ver. 
11). Something better even than the glowing 
thoughts and words of this Psalm. Something very 
practical, and very significant—‘ Vow, and pay.’ 
And the payment is even more than the vowing! 
Before the new vow is made, there comes the 
question, ‘has the last vow been paid? fully paid ? 
If not, pay the last, before making another. God 
is not to be mocked! Not this God, whom the 
Psalmist has seen at work! Don’t trifle with Him! 
Don’t presume! Don’t try to deceive! Get down; 
lower down: be ‘meek’: trust, serve, ‘VOW AND 
PAY. He is ‘Jehovah, your God’ (ver. 11). 
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1. I cried unto God with my voice, even unto God with my 
voice ; and he gave ear unto me, 

2. In the day of my trouble I sought the Lord: my sore 
ran in the night, and ceased not: my soul refused to be 
comforted. 

3. I remembered God, and was troubled: I complained, and 
my spirit was overwhelmed. Selah. 

4, Thou holdest mine eyes waking: I am so troubled that 
I cannot speak. 

5. I have considered the days of old, the years of ancient 
times, 

6. I call to remembrance my song in the night: I commune 
with mine own heart: and my spirit made diligent search. 

7. Will the Lord cast off for ever? and will he be favourable 
no more ? 

8. Is his mercy clean gone for ever? doth his promise fail for 
evermore ? 

9. Hath God forgotten to be gracious? hath he in anger shut up 
his tender mercies? Selah. 

10. And I said, This is my infirmity: but I will remember the 
years of the right hand of the most High. 

11. I will remember the works of the Lord: surely I will re- 
member thy wonders of old. 

12. I will meditate also of all thy work, and talk of thy doings. 

18. Thy way, O God, is in the sanctuary: who is so great a God 
as our God ? 

14. Thou art the God that doest wonders: thou hast declared 
thy strength among the people. 

15. Thou hast with thine arm redeemed thy people, the sons of 
Jacob and Joseph. Selah. 

16. The waters saw thee, O God, the waters saw thee ; they were 
afraid : the depths also were troubled. 

17. The clouds poured out water: the skies sent out a sound: 
thine arrows also went abroad. 

18. The voice of thy thunder was in the heaven ; the lightnings 
lightened the world; the earth trembled and shook. 

19. Thy way is in the sea, and thy path in the waters, and thy 
footsteps are not known. ; : 

20. Thou leddest thy people like a flock by the hand of Moses 
and Aaron. 
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PSALM LXXVII 
WHAT IT USED TO BE 


CovuLp any contrast be greater than that between 
Psalms Ixxvi. and Ixxvii.? The former uttered over 
a victory so great as to lead to ecstatic praise 
which could hardly find words: the latter a cry, 
when the tongue is able to break silence, of despair ? 
The worst is over when the cry is heard: it is 
what has gone before, in silence, that is so awful, 
and which is described in the first part of our 
present Psalm. 

But there is one link of connection apt to be 
overlooked, which probably accounts for the one 
following the other here. In Psalm Ixxvi. 3, the 
arrows of the enemy glancing in the sun are com- 
pared to the lightenings of God: in Psalm Ixxvii. 17, 
the lightenings of God in the storm are called His 
‘arrows, which went abroad.’ 

What comes home to us as we read, as much 
perhaps as anything, is the awful truthfulness with 
which the Psalmist describes his own heart, and 
the emotions of his worst moments. No other 
writers have ever made the heart bare, as the 
various Psalmists have: the reason no doubt being 
that they were writing for, and to, God, who saw 
what they were describing and could not be deceived. 
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These Psalms are not addressed to us: they are Psalm 
spoken in the Ear of God. ; Ixxvii. 
I take the first verse to be meant for the present The Day of 

tense and what he has just come to, after the experi- T*ouble. 
ence to be detailed. ‘I cry, I ery unto God with 

voice: and He hears me.’ ‘The day of his trouble’ 

(ver. 2), whatever it was, was a very dark one,— 

a day of darkness and gloominess, a day of clouds, 

and of thick Darkness ;’ and it was ‘a day of the 

Lord.’ This was what made it so bad : the Darkness 

came from Heaven; came from umm! It went on 

night and day: his soul ‘refused to be comforted ;’ 

the affliction was too great; in the night, his arm 
stretched out towards Heaven as if in prayer, 

but he could not pray: his eyes were open, but his 
mouth was closed; no comfort, and no prayer 

would come. Everything seemed gone: even faith 

in God seemed to go, when God could deal with 

him in this wise! The remembrance of God seemed 

only to bring trouble; he searched his own heart 

in vain for the cause; his spirit ‘fainted’ (ver. 3). 
‘Selah ’— Think of that! The very source of comfort 
seemed to bring ruin and death! Had God truly 

cast him off? Was it to be for ever? Was the 

mercy of God something he never could know again? 

Had the anger of God shut up ali His tender 
mercies? ‘Selah.’ Think of that being a possible 
thought for a poor broken human soul in the 

night time? Perhaps there is nothing, even in the 
Psalter, that seems more awful than this picture, 

when we slowly let it sink into our hearts! So, 

in the silence for a time he lay ‘ overwhelmed |’ 
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Then a thought dawned in the dark —like one 
feeble star showing over the horizon, where the 
gloom had been deepest. ‘Then I said, This is 
my Infirmity’ Perhaps even more strongly, ‘ this 
is my sin’ (ver. 10): at least, my sinful infirmity, 
the sickness of my soul; I am not able to understand 
God! The Infinite One, in His Eternal Years, is 
beyond the limits of my thought: I am not capable 
of judging Him! When that thought found a 
lodgment in his heart, it began the change. Yes! 
let me remember.’ Memory is on God’s side. There 
is the past of God’s working, so far as I know it ; 
the story of His dealing with men, with sinners, 
with His own.—Have I ever thought Him hard, 
or unreasonable, or unforgiving, or wrong? There 
is my own past. What has God been to me, and 
done for me, and by me:—me, a servant of His, 
and so unworthy :—‘I will remember! ’ 

I will ‘meditate also of all Thy works (ver. 12), 
Here is a forgotten exercise: ‘almost a lost Art. 
Who has time to ‘meditate’ in these busy days ? 
Whether by day, or by night, how often and how 
long, do any of us sit down and pause over the 
dealings of God, with us and with others, waiting 
till we see them as a whole, and till we understand ? 
‘T will meditate.’ 

‘And I will talk of Thy doings’ (ver. 12). So 
says the Psalmist: it is the third of his new resolu- 
tions. Not so, says the world, or the professing 
Christian. Sometimes, I may openly write, or 
preach or speak of God’s dealing with me,—with 
a great effort not to be repeated. ‘But to talk? 
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I will do that of everything and anything, eacept 
of God’s doings. LHither the theme is too sacred 
for any ear, but One; or it is too indelicate to 
mention before others; or it seems too boastful; 
or it is sc disagreeable to hearers.’ At all events, 
the Psalmist is on one side, and our modern life 
on the other. He says—‘I will Talk’—men now 
say, We will keep silence. But the Psalmist’s way 
is deeper: and he is right, as usual ! 

Let us note then how from this point,—shall 
we say from this three-fold resolve, the air is 
lightened, the cloud has passed. The very next 
verse says (and more powerfully than our A.V. 
gives it)—‘Thy Way, O God, is in Holiness!’ 
(ver. 13). After all! After we have suffered so 
much from it; and have reflected upon it; and 
have even lost faith in God because of it; it is 
‘in Holiness!’ And that includes the thought, 
strange as it may seem at the moment, that it is 
‘in love.’ For God knows no holiness, and wishes 
none in us, that is not in ‘love.’ The one command- 
ment, let us remember, is ‘Thou shalt love!’ And 
the one name by which the New Testament describes 
God, is ‘Love.’ So the Psalmist’s heartstrings are 
unloosed. He turns to God with a smile, ‘In 
Holiness! Who is so great a God as our God?’ 
And at once, the other thought, the complement 
of the thought springs up—Redemption! ‘Thou 
hast Redeemed Thy people, the Sons of Jacob, 
and Joseph! ‘Selah’—(ver. 15). Think of that! 
And think of the thought forcing itself up in the 
heart of the Psalmist, after his long wakeful night 
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of semi-despair. And note the glimpse of Egypt, 
which was flashed up in the darkness, and is patent 
from the mention of Joseph, identified with Egypt, 
in the story of Israel! 

Then unexpectedly, we have a picture of a storm. 
What is the connection? Did the great trouble in 
Israel end in a storm when God ‘arose to judgment ?’ 
Do we get here a hint of what had accompanied 
the personal day of the Psalmist’s trouble? Had 
it been apparent ruin for Israel, as well as for him? 
And had God’s interposition been so manifest, in 
the clouds, the winds, the thunderstorm, the trembling 
earth and furious sea, that the olden miracles seemed 
to appear again? ‘Thy way is in the sea and Thy 
path the great waters, and Thy footsteps are not 
known! Thou leadest Israel like a flock’ (O good 
and great Shepherd!) by the hand of Moses and 
Aaron! (vers. 19-20). ‘Thou leadest Israel still - 
not Moses, but Thou! Thou leadest all who trust 
in Thee! Thou leadest me! What a sunset for 
such a ‘Day of Trouble!’ The sun goes down for 
the Psalmist, in peace, in beauty ; nay, in the glory 
which only sunset knows. 
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1. Give ear, O my people, to my law: incline your ears to the 
words of my mouth. 

- will open my mouth in a parable: I will utter dark sayings 
of old : 

3. Which we have heard and known, and our fathers have 
told us. 

4, We will not hide them from their children, shewing to the 
generation to come the praises of the Lord, and his strength, and 
his wonderful works that he hath done. 

5. For he established a testimony in Jacob, and appointed a 
law in Israel, which he commanded our fathers, that they should 
make them known to their children : 

6. That the generation to come might know them, the children 
which should be born: who should arise and declare them to their 
children : = 

7. That they might set their hope in God, and not forget the 
works of God, but keep his commandments : 

8, And might not be as their fathers, a stubborn and rebellious 
generation ; a generation that set not their heart aright, and 
whose spirit was not stedfast with God. 

9. The children of Ephraim, being armed, and carrying bows, 
turned back in the day of battle. 

10. They kept not the covenant of God, and refused to walk in 
his law ; 

11. And forgat his works, and his wonders that he had shewed 
them. 

12, Marvellous things did he in the sight of their fathers, in the 
land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan. 

18. He divided the sea, and caused them to pass through ; and 
he made the waters to stand as an heap. 

14. In the daytime also he led them with a cloud, and all the 
night with a light of fire. 

15. He clave the rocks in the wilderness, and gave them drink 
as out of the great depths. 

16. He brought streams also out of the rock, and caused waters 
to run down like rivers. 

17. And they sinned yet more against him by provoking the 
most High in the wilderness. 

18. And they tempted God in their heart by asking meat for 
their lust. 
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19. Yea, they spake against God ; they-said, Can God furnisha 
table in the wilderness ? 

20. Behold, he smote the rock, that the waters gushed out, and 
the streams overflowed ; can he give bread also? can he provide 
flesh for his people ? 

21. Therefore the Lord heard this, and was wroth: so a fire was 
kindled against Jacob, and anger also came up against Israel ; 

22. Because they believed not in God, and trusted not in his 
salvation : - 

23. Though he had commanded the clouds from above, and 
opened the ae of heaven, 

24. And had rained down manna upon them to eat, and had 
given them of the corn of heaven. 

25. Man did eat angels’ food: he sent them meat to the full. 

26. He caused an east wind to blow in the heaven: and by his 
power he brought in the south wind. 

27. He rained flesh also upon them as dust, and feathered fowls 
like as the sand of the sea: 

28. And he let it fall in the midst of their camp, round about 
their habitations. 

29. So they did eat, and were well filled: for he gave them their 
own desire ; 

30. They were not estranged from their lust. But while their 
meat was yet in their mouths, 

31. The wrath of God came upon them, and slew the fattest of 
them, and smote down the chosen men of Israel. 

32, For all this they sinned still, and believed not for his 
wondrous works, 

33. Therefore their days did he consume in vanity, and their 
years in trouble. 

34. When he slew them, then they sought him: and they 
returned and enquired early after God. 

35. And they remembered that God was their rock, and the 
high God their redeemer. 

36. Nevertheless they did flatter him with their mouth, and 
they lied unto him with their tongues. 

37. For their heart was not right with him, neither were they 
stedfast in his covenant. 

38. But he, being full of compassion, forgave their iniquity, 
and destroyed them not: yea, many a time turned he his anger 
away, and did not stir up all his wrath. 

39. For he remembered that they were but flesh: a wind that 
passeth away, and cometh not again. 

40. How oft did they provoke him in the wilderness, and grieve 
him in the desert ! — 

41. Yea, they turned back and tempted God, and limited the 
Holy One of Israel. 

42, They remembered not his hand, nor the day when he 
delivered them from the enemy. 
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43. How he had wrought his signs in Egypt, and his wonders 
in the field of Zoan. 

44. And had turned their rivers into blood’; and their floods, 
that they could not drink. 

45. He sent divers sorts of flies among them, which devoured 
them’: and frogs, which destroyed them. 

46. He gave also their increase unto the caterpiller, and their 
labour unto the locust. 

47, He destroyed their vines with hail, and their sycomore 
trees with frost. 

48. He gave up their cattle also to the hail, and their flocks to 
hot thunderbolts, 

49. He cast upon them the fierceness of his anger, wrath, and 
indignation, and trouble, by sending evil angels among them. 

50. He made a way to his anger; he spared not their soul from 
death, but gave their life over to the pestilence ; 

51. And smote all the first-born in Egypt: the chief of their 
strength in the tabernacles of Ham: 

52. But made his own people to go forth like sheep, and guided 
them in the wilderness like a flock. 

53. And he led them on safely, so that they feared not: but 
the sea overwhelmed their enemies. 

54, And he brought them to the border of his sanctuary, even 
to this mountain, which his right hand had purchased. 

55. He cast out the heathen also before them, and divided them 
an inheritance by line, and made the tribes of Israel to dwell in 
their tents, 

56. Yet they tempted and provoked the most high God, and 
kept not his testimonies : 

57. But turned back, and dealt unfaithfully like their fathers: 
they were turned aside like a deceitful bow. 

58. For they provoked him to anger with their high places, and 
moved him to jealousy with their graven images. 

59. When God heard this, he was wroth, and greatly abhorred 
Israel : 

60. So that he forsook the tabernacle of Shiloh, the tent which 
he placed among men ; 

61. And delivered his strength into captivity, and his glory into 
the enemy’s hand. 

62. He gave his people over also unto the sword ; and was wroth 
with his inheritance. 

63. The fire consumed their young men ; and their maidens were 
not given to marriage. 

64. Their priests fell by the sword ; and their widows made no 
lamentation. 

65. Then the Lord awakened as one out of sleep, and like a 
mighty man that shouteth by reason of wine. 

66. And he smote his enemies in the hinder parts: he put them 
to a perpetual reproach. 
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67. Moreover he refused the tabernacle to J oseph, and chose not 
the tribe of Ephraim: 
: Bee But chose the tribe of Judah, the mount Zion which he 
oved. 

69. And he built his sanctuary like high palaces, like the earth 
which he hath established for ever. 

70. He chose David also his servant, and took him from the 
sheepfolds : 

71. From following the ewes great with young he brought him 
to feed Jacob his people, and Israel his inheritance. 

' 72. So he fed them according to the integrity of his heart; and 

guided them by the skilfulness of his hands, 
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Tas Psalm is in many respects a notable one. It Psalm 
may be called the chief historical Psalm in the !xxviii. 
Psalter ; and this not only from its length, but from 
its wide grasp and definite teaching. The story of History in 
Israel, especially in its earlier portions, is one so 58: 
fitted for poetical treatment that we almost wonder 
at the comparatively scanty remains in Hebrew of 
this kind of literature. No other nation ever had so 
remarkable an origin, yet with a definite poetic vein 
their poetry dwells little on their patriotic deeds. Had 
it been in our own land, how different would have 
been the line taken by our writers! We can under- 
stand it, however, when we remember that our 
Biblical literature is all of it inspired, and that 
the story of Israel is so constantly marked by 
rebellion and sin. The present Psalm treats the 
past not unworthily, but it must have been painful 
reading to a Jew because of its faithfulness. 

In the earlier verses the Psalmist tells us how, 
from generation to generation, the history was pre- 
served by the tradition of the fathers—told by the The old 
fireside—why not on the Sabbath, as so often and so darts 
well in far later days? Nothing could have been evening at 
rarer than a written copy of the Book of God during Home. 
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Psalm all the history of Israel: the people were practically 
Ixxvili, dependent on what they heard read in the ‘Congre- 
gation’ (as it is called, Ps. Ixxv. 2; i. 5, etc.), and 
on what their fathers told them. 
It is difficult for us to bring this home to ourselves ; 
but the Psalmist here gives a vivid picture (vers. 3-7), 
which tends to make it real to us. And then very 
A Message soon he becomes practical; he is burdened with a 
of Rebuke. message ; he has to utter a long and a stern rebuke. 
He knows well the whole record of the past: we 
recognise it as it has been written for us. One of 
the strange things about the Psalm is, that some new 
things appear in these verses which we do not have, 
or which, at least, we cannot trace certainly in our 
written pages. The early part of this Psalm, indeed, 
turns on an incident which we cannot be sure of 
recognising. In ver. 9 we are told of a defeat of 
the tribe of Ephraim, which had left a mark on the 
whole history. We may guess that it is the unveiling 
of the story in Num. xiv. 40-45, when, after the 
murmuring at the spies’ report, the command went 
forth that the whole people were to turn back and 
to wander in the Desert for forty years. It may be 
that Ephraim led the attack then made on the 
Amalekites, and was defeated. But of this we 
cannot be sure. 
One other event would fit the language of the 
Psalm ; but it is so late as the days of Eli, when the 
Ark was brought from Shiloh, and was captured by 
the Philistines, an event which was a turning-point 
in Israel, for to Shiloh the Ark never returned; and 
it was reserved for David, after many years, to 
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receive it back and set it upon Zion. This may Psalm 
be the event alluded to in ver. 9 though the 1xxviii. 
place in which it is inserted is hardly suitable to the 

date. But all these questions are but the incidents 

and circumstances of detail which surround the main 

lesson and purpose of the Psalm. 

The Psalmist begins his story at Egypt (ver. 12), Annalist 
and proceeds to sing of what happened year after 224 Poet. 
year till the kingdom was established in the hand of 
David. Weare not to find here the minute accuracy 
of the annalist, but the free, general treatment of the 
poet. He does not begin his story with the state of 
the people in Egypt: that comes nearer the end of 
the Psalm (ver. 43 ff), after much of the wilderness 
journey has been told. Nor does he keep perfect 
order in dealing with the miracles of the desert 
journey, for he puts the smitten rock before the 
quail and the manna (vers. 20, 24, 27). All these 
belong to his free, poetical treatment, and it need 
not disturb us as we read. For he calls the whole 
vividly to memory, and he makes it all concentrate 
on his great lesson, as to the sin and rebellion of the 
people against God, and what that brought forth. 

Everything the Psalmist seems to have looked at 
from his own standpoint. For instance, the place in 
Egypt which has arrested his thought is ‘the field of 
Zoan’ (ver. 12): a name that occurs only once in the 
Books of Moses (Num. xiii. 22); though it is 
significant that Isaiah has a liking for the same 
name (xix. 11); one of many tokens that the 
prophet was more closely connected with the Book 
of Psalms than is generally believed. And the list 
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of the miracles in Egypt is given without special 
care for exactness, for he has omitted four of the 
ten plagues, or (if a suggested change of reading be 
adopted) he has omitted three. Just as another 
Psalm (cv.) omits two in its graphic list of these 
plagues. 

But it is a striking account which is given in the 
verses before us. And the wonderful things are all 
done by the hand of God. The ‘evil angels’ of 
ver. 49 are His messengers—‘ He maketh winds His 
messengers, and the flames of fire His ministers’ 
(Ps. civ. 4). In delivering His people, blow after 
blow is dealt against Egypt; no human might can 
prevail against God. And when they marched out 
at His command, ‘He divided the sea and caused 
them to pass through; and He made the waters to 
stand as an heap’ (ver. 13). Then day by day, He 
fed them with His own hand from Heaven: He 
brought water out of the rock, that they might 
drink: He covered them with a cloud by day that 
they might not suffer from the sun; and by night 
His light shone above them that they might not be 
in darkness. He went before them as a guide to 


~ point out the way. He even determined the length 


of each day’s journey, that they might not be worn 
out with fatigue. He spake to them at Horeb, that 
they might know His will; and He entered into 
covenant with them, writing it on the stones that 
it might endure as a teaching and a testimony for 
ever! This was how God dealt as a Father with the 
people whom He had adopted as His children; for 
forty years He so led, and so provided for them ! 
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And they? Ah! how plainly the Psalmist points Psalm 
out their conduct, their character, the return they 1xxviii. 
made to God for all that He had been doing for The Return 
them! It is a strange, striking, awful picture of ™4deto God. 
their sin. : 

First ofall, they were dissatisfied ! They did not The Sin of 

think God had done enough for them! They wanted na anne 
water ; they wanted food; they soon got tired of the 
sameness and poverty of their diet; this ‘manna’ 
this ‘light bread’; then they over-ate themselves in 
gluttony at the giving of the quails, and brought on 
the recurrent disgust which naturally followed. 
They openly expressed their regret that they had left 
Egypt ; they looked back with longing on the ‘leeks 
and the melons’; they actually proposed to elect 
one of themselves to lead them back. And they 
complained of the dangers of the way ; of the enemies 
who attacked them; of the serpents and snakes of 
the desert ; of the poor tents in which they slept, 
and the want of rest. They were dissatisfied with 
God and with His provision made for them. 

2. Their second sin was Unbelief. After the great The Sin of 
and the daily display of miraculous power which U">¢lief. 
they had seen both in Egypt and in the Desert, 
there never was a new occasion for the need of God’s 
power on which they did not doubt whether it 
would be sufficient for their need. How strikingly 
the Psalmist depicts the movements of their hearts 
about it, and how he puts their inmost thoughts into 
words, which they could not, or dare not, do them- 
selves. ‘Can God?’ Three times do they put the 
question (vers. 19, 20, 20). ‘Can God furnish a 
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table in the wilderness? . . . Can He give bread 
also?. . . Can He provide flesh for His people?’ 
One would have said that such doubt and unbelief 
had been impossible, after what they had seen, and 
had received; but to say that would only show 
how little we know man’s heart—nay how little 
we know our own hearts! They doubted: they 
disbelieved the very power of God ! 

3. Nor did they ever seem to have taken into their 
minds, the thought, or at least, the belief in God’s 
goodness to them. They had not (to put it plainly) 
ever grasped the truth that God loved them! Had 
they done so, they must have trusted Him. They 
would have said, time after time, God knows how 
we are at present; He sees the want, the danger, 
the enemy! They would have said, God cares for 
us: He will not desert us now. They would have 
said, If He can defend and supply our need, He will 
and we know that He can! The thought of His 
love would have begotten trust ; and trust in God 
slays sin! And the whole story of Israel from Egypt 
on through the Desert, in Canaan, at Shiloh—all 
shows that God was not trusted, that His love was not 
believed ! 

Therefore, says the Psalmist, God was angry. 
He did not cast away His people. But He sent to 
them painful lessons. Ephraim again comes to the 
Psalmist’s mind. The Lord arouses like a mighty 
man waking from sleep. He ‘refused the Taber- 
nacle of Joseph and chose not the tribe of Ephraim’ 
(ver. 67). Joseph had his opportunity in Kgypt: 
and again, when Joshua succeeded to Moses. But 
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it was rejected: and so God could not take Ephraim Psalm 
as the leader. ‘He chose the tribe of Judah . . . xxviii. 
He chose David also His servant, and took him from 

the sheepfolds’ (ver. 70). See how Saul is dropped 

like a forgotten thing, not even named. But David 
became king, he who could say ‘The Lord is my 
Shepherd.’ And so again God took His place as the 
Shepherd of Israel, to feed them and guide them 

as His own! And the Psalm proclaims that Israel 

has a new opportunity in the Love and in the Power 

of Jehovah! In all this story of the Past, one thing 

only is more striking than the rebellion and sin of 

Israel ; it is the Love, the Grace, of God! 
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1. O God, the heathen are come into thine inheritance ; thy 
poy temple have they defiled; they have laid Jerusalem on 

eaps. 

2. The dead bodies of thy servants have they given to be meat 
unto the fowls of the heaven, the flesh of thy saints unto the 
beasts of the earth. 

3. Their blood have they shed like water round about Jerusalem ; 
and there was none to bury them. 

4. We are become a reproach to our neighbours, a scorn and 
derision to them that are round about us. 

5. How long, Lord? wilt thou be angry for ever? shall thy 
jealousy burn like fire ? 

6. Pour out thy wrath on the heathen that have not known 
thee, and upon the kingdoms that have not called upon thy 
name. 

iS For they have devoured Jacob, and laid waste his dwelling 
ace. 
: 8. O remember not against us former iniquities: let thy tender 
mercies speedily prevent us: for we are brought very low. 

9. Help us, O God of our salvation, for the glory of thy name: 
and deliver us, and purge away our sins, for thy name’s sake. 

10. Wherefore should the heathen say, Where is their God? 
let him be known among the heathen in our sight by the reveng- 
ing of the blood of thy servants which is shed. 

11. Let the sighing of the prisoner come before thee ; according 
to the greatness of thy power preserve thou those that are 
appointed to die ; 

12. And render unto our neighbours sevenfold into their bosom 
their reproach, wherewith they have reproached thee, O Lord. 

18. So we thy people and sheep of thy pasture will give theo 
thanks for ever: we will shew forth thy praise to all generations, 
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As we read this Psalm, we are almost haunted by Psalm 
the feeling that we have heard it before. It reads 1xxix. 
like an echo, And a little attention brings to our 
notice that it is Psalm lxxiv. of which we are so 
strongly reminded. The two are certainly very like 

each other. They differ chiefly in two things. In 

the earlier Psalm, the Temple is utterly broken 

down (vers. 3-7); here it is ‘defiled’ or desecrated 

(ver. 1). In the earlier, little or nothing is said of 

the state of the city: here it is ‘on heaps’ (ver. 1); 

and the dead bodies, unburied, lie in the streets 

(vers. 2, 3). 

Two events have been referred to by the com- The _ 
mentators, as probably pointed at: the one the as aes 
assault on Jerusalem by Sennacherib ; the other the 
taking of the city in the time of the Maccabees. 
Neither event seems to answer completely to the 
statements of the Psalm: for in the one case, the 
city was not taken, and in the other, there was only 
a little bloodshed, and that by the high priest of the 
day, to secure his own position. Canon Cheyne, 
however, in his latest edition, suggests here (as he 
does frequently) that changes have been made in 
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reading of the Psalm, either by mistake or on pur- 
pose; and it would certainly explain everything 
here if some Jew in the time of the Maccabees 
made an alteration in a word or two (‘defiled’ for 
destroyed, e.g.) in order to point the reference to the 
calamities of his own day. As it is, the author of 
1 Maccabees (vii. 17) quotes the third verse of this 
Psalm, as fulfilled in what he saw before him. 

Why, we may ask, as this Psalm is an echo of 
the lxxiv., does it not immediately follow it in the 
collection? The answer is: That the link of connec- 
tion with the Ixxviii. is in ver. 72 of that Psalm and 
ver. 13 of this—the thought being of God’s position 
as Shepherd, and of Israel as the “sheep of His 
pasture.” 

The first part of the Psalm is the utterance of 
deep sorrow for the affliction of Israel; the second 
part (vers. 5-7), a prayer, almost a remonstrance with 
God; and the third part (8 to end) presents to God 
reasons why His anger should now pass away. Very 
sorrowfully is the state of things described. The 
picture lives before us after all these years. A few 
strokes of the brush have sufficed to show the sad 
sight. The Temple desecrated: the heathen, Philis- 
tines, or Syrians, or others, in the very Holy of Holies 
finding ‘nothing there.’ The walls broken in several 
places, with open breaches over which the foe has 
entered; while in heaps, polluting the air and 
gathering birds of prey, are many bodies lying as 
they fell. In neighbouring lands, in Moab, in Edom, 
and nearer still among the Philistines—all these 
things make men deride and rejoice. There they 
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scoff at God, Who could not protect His land. Four 
times in these early verses the Psalmist puts it 
‘Thy land,’ ‘Thy people,’ ‘Thine inheritance!’ 
Strangely enough, the 14th verse of Ps. xliv. is 
repeated here (ver. 4), a little softened, as if not to 
accuse God; and not less strangely, the very words 
of Jer. vii. 33, are exactly equivalent to ver. 2. 

From vers. 5-8 we have next a pleading, almost 
aremonstrance with God. Two words are employed, 
different, and full of meaning. ‘Angry’ is the one 
word, which in Scripture is represented as God’s 
attitude towards the wicked. ‘God is angry with 
the wicked every day (Ps. vii. 11). It is, however, 
often used to express His feeling towards some of 
His own, when they have fallen for a time into evil 
ways. The other word is ‘jealousy!’ (ver. 5). 
The associations of this word are very touching. 
They go back to the covenant made at Sinai, and 
to the wonderful word in the second commandment, 
‘For I the Lord thy God am a jealous God’ 
(Ex. xx. 5): a word which indicates the love of 
God for His own, in a very special way, as if He 
were jealous of their giving their heart to any but 
Himself. It is true that a somewhat harder com- 
plexion is given to the phrase in a verse which the 
Psalmist is remembering here (Deut. iv. 24), ‘The 
Lord thy God is a consuming fire, even a jealous 
God’: but the secondary sense imported thus into 
the phrase must not kill the beautiful suggestion of 
God’s love beneath His anger; either for the Psalmist 
or for us. 

In the midst of his remonstrance with God, the 
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Psalmist makes a confession. No doubt it is made 
indirectly ; but not on that account less forcibly. 
He pleads that ‘God should not remember the sins 
of the fathers, as the 8th verse means; which 
implies that Jerusalem is now being justly punished 
for what it has been in the days gone by. And the 
use in the same verse of the phrase ‘tender mercies,’ 
which is perhaps the sweetest of all the expressions 
for God’s goodness to poor sinners, shows how the 
confession has already melted the Psalmist’s heart. 
Here, too, he adds the words ‘for we are brought 
very low!’ The ‘tenderness’ of God could not 
hear that unmoved. His mercies will ‘meet’ the 
man who utters it. 

The third part of the Psalm contains reasons why 
God should hear the prayer and cry of His servant 
(8 toend). One of them is that the enemies of Israel 
are heathens, who not only rejoice over Jerusalem’s 
broken walls, but blaspheme the Name of God 
Himself. And here we have again one of the 
strange coincidences with the Book of Jeremiah, 
who uses the same thought in almost the same 
words (Jer. x. 25). ‘The heathen that do not know 
Thee!’ ‘Wherefore should they say, Where is 
their God?’ (ver. 10), The reversal of the position ; 
the destruction of the heathen (vers. 6, 10) would 
be a due punishment for their blasphemy. In other 
words, Israel’s cause is God’s cause. The Name of 
God is at stake, for His promise is given; His word 
is pledged for the future of Israel. Here then is 
breathed out the thought, difficult to grasp, or at 
least easy to be missed as we read, that even in that 
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early day, the Psalmist had learned to seek in his Psalm 
life and words, the glory of God! It is the highest Ixxix. 
of all human motives. It is the very motive of God 
Himself. Do we know it for ourselves in daily life ? 

Can we say that we work, or give, or suffer with 

that in view? Is that what moves us in prayer? 

This Psalmist did knowit! ‘ For Thy Name’s sake!’ 

‘For the glory of Thy name!’ (ver. 9). He is a 
sufferer: he is a patriot: he isa man. But above 

all, he is a child of God! And ‘the praise which he 

gives,’ is and shall be ‘unto all generations’! 
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1, Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel, thou that leadest Joseph like 
a flock ; thou that dwellest between the cherubims, shine forth. 

2. Before Ephraim and Benjamin and Manasseh stir up thy 
strength, and come and save us. 

3. Turn us again, O God, and cause thy face to shine; and we 
shall be saved. : 

4. O Lord God of hosts, how long wilt thou be angry against 
the prayer of thy people ? 

5. Thou feedest them with the bread of tears ; and givest them 
tears to drink in great measure. 

6. Thou makest usa strife unto our neighbours : and our enemies 
laugh among themselves. 

7. Turn us again, O God of hosts, and cause thy face to shine ; 
and we shall be saved. 

8. Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt: thou hast cast out 
the heathen, and planted it. 

9. Thou preparedst room before it, and didst cause it to take 
deep root, and it filled the land. 

10. The hills were covered with the shadow of it, and the 
boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. 

11. She sent out her boughs unto the sea, and her branches unto 
the river. ; 

12. Why hast thou then broken down her hedges, so that all 
they which pass by the way do pluck her? 

13. The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast 
of the field doth devour it. 

14. Return, we beseech thee, O God of hosts : look down from 
heaven, and behold, and visit this vine : 

15. And the vineyard which thy right hand hath planted, and 
the branch that thou madest strong for thyself. 

16. It is burned with fire, it is cut down: they perish at the 
rebuke of thy countenance. 

17. Let thy hand be upon the man of thy right hand, upon the 
son of man whom thou madest strong for thyself. 

18. So will not we go back from thee: quicken us, and we will 
call upon thy name. 

19. Turn us again, O Lord God of hosts, cause thy face to shine ; 
and we shall be saved. 
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One of our first impressions as we read this beauti- Psalm 
ful Psalm is that it really consists of two Psalms ‘***- 
which have little connection with each other, but 

have been strung together into one. The first part 

is filled with references to the wilderness march of 
Israel of old; and the second part is the story of a 

vine brought up from Egypt, and now trampled and 
broken. But a little meditation brings out the unity 

of thought which lies beneath ; and we see how in 

the day of distress the heart of the Psalmist was ever 

going back to the happier time, when God was near 

and favourable to His people. 

The three parts into which the Psalm naturally The First 
falls are the memory of the olden guidance of God ; Here 
the sad state of the present day, and the story of 
the vine. ‘ 

The first part claims for the Psalm its present 
place, following immediately the Ixxix. It almost 
reads like a corrective to what is said in that Psalm 
about Ephraim, the rejected tribe which ‘ turned back 
in the day of battle.’ For the only tribes mentioned 
here are the three—Ephraim and Manasseh (descend- 
ants of Joseph) and Benjamin. All three, be it 
remembered, are the offspring of Rachel, and it is 
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both strange and touching to see this kind clinging 
to her name, reproduced so many generations after 
Jacob had gone to his rest: It might even suggest 
that one of Rachel’s descendants held the pen. 
Observe then how the Psalm begins. In the 
background, there is sorrow, dark and pathless, 
Quietly meditating thereon, the poet remembers how 
good it was in the olden time, even when the people 
were homeless, when they went through the wilder- 
ness on foot. Always going on, never resting save 
for a day or two, having nothing of their own. But 
God was literally everything to them during these 
months. I remember hearing one of God’s servants 
expound the story of the wilderness in a striking way. 
He said, it was the only case in history, in which 
the dreams of the Socialist had been, in their higher 
sense, fulfilled. No man possessing anything: the 
people, or nation, or public (call it what you will) 
possessing all! No one needing to work for a 
living ; food and drink being given for nothing. No 
care for the morrow; God caring for that! Not 
even a question about where they were to go; God 
determined that. Everything given to them: and 
everything done for them: and all by God. And 
this went on for a whole life-time ; for forty years. 
Notwithstanding the sin which had broken in, and 
which had lengthened the period, it was a good time! 
Now something like this, was the waking dream 
into which the Psalmist had fallen. He had 
pictured to himself, the story of a day’s march: God 
in front: God ‘between the cherubim,’ with the 
sacred cloud ; passing on before ; and then, following 
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the Ark, ‘Ephraim, and Benjamin, and Manasseh’ Psalm 
(ver. 2); and so on, day by day. Israel was a flock !xxx. 
of sheep: and God was ‘the Shepherd of Israel’ 

(ver. 1). That was the Psalmist’s dream of the past : 

oh! that it might be like that again; to-day! And 

his prayer turns into music: ‘Turn to us; shine on 

3; save us!’ 

But the waking came, which seemed the darker The Trouble 

after the bright dream. There are three shades of phaser 
darkness. (1) God is angry: how long is it to last? 
No doubt deserved: but that is not entered on, it is 
taken for granted. But how long, and how far? 
For it shuts out their ‘prayer’: God apparently will 
not listen to it; He is too angry ; His punishment is 
not yet over. How long, Lord? Will Thine anger 
never cease ? 

(2) The pain has been already great: the sorrow 
has been deep. ‘Tears’ have been their meat instead 
of manna. And their tears have mingled with the 
water that they drank, with ‘the brook that flowed 
by the way!’ Will not God remember His people ? 

Has not the set time come to forgive and to favour 
Zion ? 

(3) And then the other bitterness has come, of 
which God knows. The enemies are laughing at 
the trouble of Israel: they are glad; there are strife 
and anger, which there should not be; but they, 
God’s people, are made the mockery of the nations. 

And again, the prayer turns into song, but it is 
set in the minor key—‘ Turn to us; Shine on us; 

Save us!’ 


Then there comes the third part of the Psalm. The Vine 
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Psalm Meditation, following prayer and the sad song, 

Ixxx. brings up the thought that Israel is like a vine 
which God found in Egypt, and which with His 
own hand He resolved to transplant to the land 
which He had chosen. How good it had been for 
the vine in the soil, and under the sun of Egypt: 
yet enemies there had trampled it, and God would 
take it away. And so it was transplanted; the 
ground prepared; the vine rooted; the very hills 
covered with terraces and the vine planted up to the 
hill-tops: it sent forth its boughs; it climbed up 
the cedars ; it ‘filled the land’ from the sea to the 
great river. That was God’s doing: that was in the 
time of Moses and Joshua. 

Blight and But a blight had come, not from Heaven, but 

Sorrow. from earth. The skies were still as blue, the showers 
as frequent, the vine as good: but the fences had 
been broken; the walls had been allowed to fall, 
the hedges had been forced, the ‘wild boar of the 
wood had trampled itdown! Note this 13th verse ; 
for the Targums say it is the central verse of the 
Psalter, and that one letter (a suspended Ain) is 
the middle letter of the Psalter; and there is a 
story that a (clerical) commentator’ counted the 
letters to see, and found that it was so! <A 
melancholy verse to be the centre of the Book of 
Psalms: sad for Israel! But who should feel its 
sadness so much as the God of Israel? And the 
Psalmist pleads, and prays, ‘Return, we beseech 
Thee, Jehovah of Hosts; look down from Heaven ; 
and behold: and visit this vine: and the vineyard 
which Thy right hand hath planted, and the Branch 
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which Thou madest strong for Thyself’ (vers. 14, Psalm 
15). Ixxx, 
This is not the only place-in Scripture where 
the people of God are compared to a Vine. Indeed, The Vine. 
the history of the image is very interesting. It 
begins probably in the promise to Joseph by Jacob 
on his deathbed, that he shall be as a bough hanging 
over a wall and being fruitful (Gen. xlix.), where the 
word for bough is Daughter. Our Psalm is the 
next part of the story, where the word for branch 
(ver. 15) is Son—Son of the Vine, that is, and 
corresponds with the ‘Son of Man’ in ver. 17. 
Then Isaiah tells us in a parable (vii. 2) of God’s 
vine, which was good, well planted, watered, and 
cared for, but produced no fruit and turned out wild 
and good for nothing. Jeremiah tells us (ii. 21) of 
God’s ‘noble vine’ which had become ‘degenerate’ 
and ‘strange.’ Ezekiel tells of the vine (xv.) which 
is ‘meet for no good work’ and is ‘burned with 
fire.’ These are Old Testament teachings. But 
who can forget the use which our Lord made of 
this image? No doubt the passage of our Psalm 
was in His mind when He told us ‘I am the true 
Vine: and my Father is the Husbandman’ (St John 
xv. 1). He transfers the image to Himself, and 
makes it still more appropriate to His Church. 
The Father transplanted it when the Son became 
incarnate. During that season of flesh, in the 
very land of Promise, it was trampled down and 
broken, worse than ever Israel had been. But it 
took root: it flourished and brought forth fruit in 
the earth. And lo! we, the children of God, are 
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‘the branches.’ And He deals with us in His 
wisdom. ‘Every branch that beareth not fruit’— 
ah! it is cut down! ‘Every branch that beareth 
fruit, He purgeth it, that it may bring forth more 
fruit.’ . 

This is the story of the Vine of God! Happy 
Psalmist, had he written no other word than this! 
Happy, to have his song and prayer so used by the 
great Master for the feeding and the blessing of 
countless souls! ‘Turn us again, O Jehovah of 
Hosts; cause Thy face to shine; and we shall be 
saved ! 
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1. Sing aloud unto God our strength: make a joyful noise unto 
the God of Jacob. 

2. Take a psalm, and bring hither the timbrel, the pleasant 
harp with the psaltery. 

3. Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, in the time appointed, 
on our solemn feast day. 

4. For this was a statute for Israel, and a law of the God of 
Jacob. 

5. This he ordained in Joseph for a testimony, when he went 
out through the land of Egypt: where I heard a language that I 
understood not. 

6. I removed his shoulder from the burden : his hands were 
delivered from the pots. 

7. Thou calledst in trouble, and I delivered thee ; I answered 
thee in the secret place of thunder: I proved thee at the waters of 
Meribah. Selah. 

8. Hear, O my people, and I will testify unto thee: O Israel, 
if thou wilt hearken unto me; 

9. There shall no strange god be in thee ; neither shalt thou 
worship any strange god. 

10, I am the Lord thy God, which brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt; open thy mouth wide, and I will fill it. 

11. But my people would not hearken to my voice ; and Israel 
would none of me. 

12. So I gave them up unto their own hearts’ lust: and they 
walked in their own counsels. 

13. Oh that my people had hearkened unto me, and Israel had 
walked in my ways ! 

14. I should soon have subdued their enemies, and turned my 
hand against their adversaries. 

15. The haters of the Lord should have submitted themselves 
unto him: but their time should have endured for ever. 

16. He should have fed them also with the finest of the wheat : 
and with honey out of the rock should I have satisfied thee. 
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PSALM LXXXxI 
A FESTIVAL SONG 


It is a relief to pass from the sorrowful Asaphic 
Psalms which have preceded, to a joyful song uttered 
over a Feast. It is a summons to Israel to be glad. 
Music fills the air. There is the voice of the singers ; 
there is the timbrel, a drum held in the hand; there 
is the harp, large or small, bound by a thong round 
the waist of the player, to be played while walking ; 
there is the psaltery, or dulcimer, a box of musical 
strings beaten with a rod; there is the horn used as 
a trumpet, and the silver trumpet. All these, six in 
number, are indicated in the opening verses of the 
Psalm. The Festival or ‘Solemn Feast’ (ver. 3), as 
it is called, seems to begin with the New Year's 
Day of the Jewish Civil year (7%sri, about October), 
for so the Targums have explained. On this day 
the Horn-Trumpet was blown, and solemn sacrifices 
offered at the New Moon. 

Then at the Full Moon came the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, the largest and most joyful of all the Jewish 
festivals, when the people lived in booths and 
when Jerusalem was for a week en féte. But be- 
tween these two, on the 10th day of Tisri, was the 
great Day of Atonement, which was notably their 
‘Solemn Feast Day,’ when pardon was asked by the 
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people for all the sins of the year. The Psalm seems, Psalm 
from the somewhat indefinite language used in vers. 1xxxi. 
1-3, to embrace all these observances. For this was 
‘a statute for Israel, an ordinance of the God of 
Jacob’ (ver. 4). ‘For He appointed it in Joseph 
for a testimony, when He went out over the land 
of Egypt’ (R.V.). This was the beginning of the 
‘Civil year,’ said by the Jews to have taken its 
origin from the date of Abraham’s Sacrifice of Isaac ; 
while the ‘Sacred year’ began with the Passover. 
Note the three names introduced by the poet: 
Israel, Jacob, Joseph (vers. 4, 5), and how the whole 
is connected with the sojourn in the land of Egypt. 

Here occurs in the Psalm an expression which is God’s Voice 
very generally misunderstood. ‘Where I heard a8 Heard 
language that I knew not’ (ver. 5). It is taken for 
granted by many that this means the language 
spoken in Egypt. But surely a little reflection shows 
that though this might be true of the Patriarchs 
when they first settled in Egypt while Joseph was 
alive, it could not be true of the men who lived all 
their lives there, nor of the children and the grand- 
children born in that country during the 200 years 
that followed before the Exodus. That the Jews 
were not incapable of learning another tongue and 
using it, is seen from what happened during the 
70 years’ captivity in Babylon, which produced a 
change in their own Hebrew tongue, even to the use 
of other letters for their alphabet, which is manifest 
unto the present day. How much more the far 
longer residence in Egypt. This cannot be the 
meaning of ver. 5. 
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Psalm The speech which they heard there and then, but 

Ixxxi. understood not, was THE VoIcE oF Gop. And 
in the ears of the Psalmist as he writes, that voice 
is again heard speaking, and the message which it 
sends is set down by him here. It forms indeed 
the striking remainder of the Psalm. One portion 
of it gives an account of what happened in these 
early days, and the concluding part is an expressive 
offer of grace and mercy even yet for the future. 

The Way Note, then, the different steps of God’s goodness 

a. in the olden time, when the people went out of 
Egypt, which are enumerated here. (1) There is 
freedom from the state of slavery. They went out 
free. (2) What that freedom meant: ‘I removed 
his shoulders from the burden; his hands were 
freed from the basket’ (ver. 6). Apparently the 
double relief is covered by the words ; the making 
of the pots of clay, and the carrying the baskets 
of earth, depicted to this day on the monuments. 
(3) God answers the troubled cry of His people 
from behind the thunder-cloud of Sinai (ver. 7). 
(4) He proves His care and goodness at the Smitten 
Rock, where He tests the people at Meribah (ver. 7). 
(5) He makes plain all that He required of them in 
the Ten Commandments, indicated here by the first 
and great Law, that they must worship only the one 
true God (vers. 8, 9). (6) He offers to them every- 
thing they need, under His Covenant Promise, ‘Open 
thy mouth wide, and I will fill it’ (ver. 10). (7) Then, 
alas, followed the disobedience of Israel in the face 
of all these manifestations of majesty and mercy. 
They would not hearken ; and they ‘would have none 
of me’ (ver. 11). What an awful word is this! Is 
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there any word in Scripture more dishonouring to Psalm. 
God? (8) Hence for a time God left them alone ; 1xxxi. 
His silence, His apparent absence and unconcern. 

‘I let them go that they might walk after their own 
counsels ’ (ver. 12). 

So closes this portion of the Psalm—this solemn God’s New 
speech of God, which was not understood by those poe Oe 
who heard it, when Egypt was left and the marvels 
of the wilderness were seen. And then God con- 
tinues: the Psalmist listens still and hears. (9) God’s 
regret at the sin and folly of His people—‘Oh that 
My people had hearkened to My voice’ (ver. 13). 

There is some doubt whether these words refer to 
the past only or to the future. But they seem to 
me to cover both; and that we must allow the 
thought of God brooding over Israel’s sin, even as 
Christ wept over Jerusalem, to reach us, ere we can 
fully enter into the thought of what He is still 
prepared to do for them. (10) Notwithstanding 
all the past, God makes a new and precious offer 
of grace. ‘Oh that My people would hearken unto 
Me; that Israel would walk in My ways’ (ver. 13). 
First hearkening and then obeying! And then would 
come great blessing: victory over all enemies; the 
enemies coming ‘cringing’ to the despised people, 
whose ‘time’ of prosperity would never end! And 
then, what may be called an outburst of fatherly 
affection closes the Psalm. A precious verse as to 
what God would do for His penitent and trusting 
people; a verse which is itself a ‘Gospel.’ ‘He 
(the Jehovah who had subdued the enemies, and had 
gathered His own—He) would feed them also with 
the finest of the wheat; and with honey out of the 
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rocks would I’ (mark the change of pronoun! as if 
God could not help speaking to them, His last word) 
‘satisfy thee’ (ver. 16). 

I quote from the American Revised Version, 
because of the little but significant difference be- 
tween ‘should’ and ‘would’—the one meaning only 
Futurity ; the other, God’s will about Futurity ! 

Then note the four precious things implied about 
the believer’s food. (1) It is God who undertakes 
to feed Israel ; (2) he feeds on the ‘finest wheat,’ 
which is what is meant by ‘fat of the wheat’; 
(3) there is sweetness as well as solid food, honey 
as well as wheat, and it comes ‘out of the rock,’ no 
situation too hard to be without its comfort and 
even its sweetness to God’s people; (4) Israel is 
‘satisfied ’—he needs nothing more, he wishes 
nothing more, he can think of nothing better for 
himself, ‘satisFrep’! These are the offers and the 
promises of Divine Grace to His people: only, we 
must remember the condition—hearkening to God’s 
voice, and obedience thereto! Is not the verse 
a Gospel in itself? And does it not cover Us, as 
well as Israel ? 

And before we turn from the Psalm, let us 
remember what I have already stated (in the intro- 
duction), that the ninth and tenth verses are the 
literal centre of our English Bible, Old and New 
Testament. They are God’s double call to His own. 
First, to turn away from every other god, or idol, 
or dependence! Next, to acknowledge Jehovah as 
our own Covenant God, and to ‘open our mouth 
wide,’ that He may ‘fill it.’ O that this might be 
the central word of the life of every one of us! 
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1. God standeth in the congregation of the mighty ; he judgeth 
among the gods. : 

2. How long will ye judge unjustly, and accept the persons of 
the wicked? Selah. 

Be Defend the poor and fatherless: dojustice to the afflicted and 
needy. 

4, Deliver the poor and needy: rid them out of the hand of the 
wicked. 

5. They know not, neither will they understand ; they walk on 
in darkness: all the foundations of the earth are out of course. 

6. I have said, Ye are gods ; and all of you are children of the 
most High. 

7. But ye shall die like men, and fall like one of the princes, 

8. Arise, O God, judge the earth: for thou shalt inherit all 
nations. 
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PSALM LXXXII 
EVIL RULERS 


Tue key to this Psalm, which otherwise would have 
been obscure, is found in its sixth verse, as quoted 
and explained by our Lord (St John x. 35). ‘I 
said, ye are Gods’—the Hebrew word is Elohim: 
and our Lord explains that it is used of those to 
whom the word of God came, to the Rulers of Israel. 
We find the same word in the close of the first verse 
—‘ He judgeth among the gods,’ and there we give it 
the same meaning as in the sixth verse—the Rulers 
of Israel. This sense of the Hebrew word, used with 
the article, is found in various other places. In 
Ex. xxi. 6, 22, ‘the judges,’ and xxii. 28, ‘ the gods,’ 
margm, ‘the judges.’ The meaning of the first 
verse, which introduces the Psalm, we take to be, 
‘God standeth in the Congregation of God; He 
judgeth among the Rulers.’ God is in His own 
Judgment Seat: He has summoned before Him the 
Rulers of Israel, and is about to deal with their evil 
ways. 

We find, somewhat to our surprise, that the 
condition of the people of Israel in their own land 
was at various times in their history, perhaps it was 
generally, disturbed, troubled, immoral, the rich 
unjust, and the poor oppressed. Psalm x., for 
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instance, gives (vers. 4-11) a painful picture of Psalm 
cursing, deceit, robbery, even murder; and no!xxxii. 
helper at hand. The first chapter of Proverbs gives 

an account of exactly the same sort, men ‘laying 

wait privily,) open robbery, shedding of blood 

(vers. 10-16). The internal government of the 
country seems therefore to have been of a very 
imperfect and disturbed character. And the burden 

of the present short Psalm is to bring in the Rulers 

and Judges of Israel guilty in this matter of disorder. 

God calls them to account, and an awful reckoning 

takes place, made known now to all the world. 

The second verse begins the charge which God The | 
makes against the Rulers. It is double—one of °os##o™ 
general injustice, and specially one of ‘accepting the 
persons of the wicked. Selah.’ Think of that! as 
the crowning iniquity of those who have been set by 
the righteous God to uphold judgment and justice 
in the Earth. Evidently bribery is behind when the 
wicked are accepted. What a blessing to a nation 
it is to have purity on its judgment seats! It 
is not so in every civilised modern country, I fear, 
even yet. It is, 1 have no doubt whatever, in our 
own. I shall never forget the astonishment of the 
native of another country (not to be named here) 
when I assured him without doubt, that we had 
in Britain from the greatest to the least of our 
judges, integrity that could not be questioned. He 
surprised me by saying that in his own there was no 
such confidence felt by any. That seems to have 
been so in Israel: that is the sentence given by God 
in this Psalm against the Rulers of Israel. In the 
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third verse, the ideal is described ; the privilege of 
the judge whose ermine is unspotted and pure. 
‘Defend’ (stand for) the poor and fatherless ; do 
justice to the afflicted and needy ; deliver the poor 
and needy ; rid them out of the hand of the wicked ’ 
(vers. 3, 4). See that the scales are even ; take care 
that poverty and helplessness are not trodden upon ! 
A noble end to keep before the mind; a great ideal 
for every judge! 

But then (ver. 5) comes the Judgment of God 
upon the human judges, who are before Him for trial. 
He finds them guilty of four sins. (1) They ‘know 
not’—guilty of culpable ignorance of the case and the 
position. (2) ‘ Neither weld they understand ’"—they 
refuse to let the light in, they dare not, they do not 
wish, they ‘will not.’ (3) ‘They walk on in darkness’ 
—stumbling, seeing not their way, and not knowing 
what may come. And (4) ‘the whole foundations 
of the earth are out of course’ (ver. 5). What is the 
foundation of human society everywhere? Is it 
not justice? When over a whole land there is no 
justice to be obtained, except by money (and then it 
is no longer justice !), the very foundations of that 
society are shaken and out of course. That was 
true of Israel in the Psalmist’s time ; it was awfully 
true of them in the Saviour’s own day ; and it is 
true of every land where such things are done. Ah! 
the judges themselves shall pass away. They ‘shall 
die like men’ (like Adam): ‘and fall like one of 
the princes’ (ver. 7). Time brings the end. Earth 
changes, passes, melts, before the Eternal One. He 
shall ‘Arise and judge the Earth, and He shall 
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inherit all Nations’ (ver. 8). The words point still Psalm 
to the Future. We know the Name of the Judge ; 1xxxii. 
and we know something of the Kingdom over 

which He shall rule. The Earth redeemed; 
restored ; purified ; saved! ‘A new Heaven and a 

new Earth, wherein dwelleth Righteousness.’ 
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1. Keep not thou silence, O God: hold not thy peace, and 
be not still, O God. 

2. For, lo, thine enemies make a tumult: and they that hate 
thee have lifted up the head. 

3. They have taken crafty counsel against thy people, and 
consulted against thy hidden ones. 

4. They have said, Come, and let us cut them off from being 
a nation ; that the name of Israel may be no more in remembrance. 

5. For they have consulted together with one consent : they 
are confederate against thee : 

6. The tabernacles of Edom, and the Ishmaelites ; of Moab, 
and the Hagarenes ; 

7. Gebal, and Ammon, and Amalek; the Philistines with the 
inhabitants of Tyre ; 

8. Assur also is joined with them: they have holpen the 
children of Lot. Selah. 

9. Do unto them as unto the Midianites; as to Sisera, as to 
Jabin, at the brook of Kison : 

10. Which perished at Endor: they became as dung for the 
earth. 

11. Make their nobles like Oreb, and like Zeeb: yea, all their 
princes as Zebah, and as Zalmunna: 

12. Who said, Let us take to ourselves the houses of God in 
possession. 

13. O my God, make them like a wheel; as the stubble before 
the wind. 

14. As the fire burneth a wood, and as the flame setteth the 
mountains on fire ; 

15. So persecute them with thy tempest, and make them 
afraid with thy storm. 

16. Fill their faces with shame ; that they may seek thy name, 
O Lord. 

17. Let them be confounded and troubled for ever; yea, let 
them be put to shame, and perish: 

18. That men may know that thou, whose name alone is 
Jehovah, art the most high over all the earth. 
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LORD, HELP US! 


Tuer atmosphere changes when we come to this Psalm 
Psalm. God’s doings, God’s feasts, God’s justice, |xxxiii. 
give place, in the first instance at least, to the rumours 

of war and attack, to the banding of neighbours 

who have laid plots against Israel, and to the 
immediate danger of war. It is one of the few cases 

in which we can be fairly sure of the historical 
occasion of the Psalm, and of the fewer still in 
which a knowledge of it adds to the meaning and 

force of the Psalm itself. There seems little reason 

to doubt that the origin of this Psalm was the story 

told in 2 Chr. xx., when King Jehoshaphat was 
attacked by a combined force of the neighbouring 
tribes, which are named here. These notices are 
significant when they are put together. 

The 8th verse tells us that the tribes before named The Foes. 

‘have holpen the children of Lot ’—the phrase has 

been a difficulty to some of the commentators ; but it 

fits exactly the description of the chronicler, who 

tells us that it was ‘the children of Moab, and the 
children of Ammon, and with them others beside the 
Ammonites’ (some suggest that this should be ‘the 
Mehunims’ (6, 7) ‘came against Jehoshaphat to battle’ 

(2 Chr. xx. 1), The Moabites and Ammonites were the 
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children of Lot (see Gen. xix. 37, 38, and Deut. 
ix. 19). They were the leaders in this trouble, 
who were ‘holpen’ by allies, named in the Psalm— 
the tents of Edom, and the Ishmaelites ; Gebal and 
Amalek and the Philistines, and some from Tyre. 
All this answers the story in the Chronicles, where 
we find that the combined forces quarrelled among 
themselves: and some of the other tribes bitterly 
attacked the men from Mount Seir, meaning ‘utterly 
to destroy them’ (2 Chr. xx. 23). 

Another correspondence in the story is found in 
the fact that it was Jahaziel, ‘a Levite of the Sons of 
Asaph’ (2 Chr. xx. 14), who brought a message from 
the Lord to King Jehoshaphat in direction and en- 
couragement. Nay, in the very language of the 
Psalm we have striking ‘correspondence with the 
narrative of the chronicler. The Psalm offers a con- 
cluding petition, that the enemies may be led to 
‘Seek Thy Name, O Lord’ (ver. 16). Twice over 
in the Chronicles (in chap. xix. ver. 3) we are 
told that Jehoshaphat had ‘ prepared his heart to seek 
God’; and in chap. xx. 3, as soon as he heard of the 
invasion, ‘Jehoshaphat feared, and set himself to 
seek the Lord.’ So again we read that Jehoshaphat 
in his prayer says that the enemies ‘come to cast us 
out of Thy possession, which Thou hast given us to 
inherit’ (xx. 11). In the Psalm we read, ‘they said, 
Let us take to ourselves the houses of God in 
possession’ (ver. 12). And the commentators generally 
agree that these words are meant for the allies. 

We have dwelt much longer than usual on the 
question of the origin of this Psalm and its original 
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local reference, because it thus brings us into touch Psalm 
with one of the most remarkable and blessed events 1xxxiii, 
in the history of Israel—the great deliverance under 
Jehoshaphat in the valley of ‘ Berachah.’ The Levite 
Jahaziel proclaimed that they ‘should not need to 
fight in this battle, for God would undertake it all, 
while they merely ‘stood still and saw the Salva- 
tion of the Lord.’ The proclamation was abundantly 
justified and fulfilled, probably, as we have already 
hinted, through the allies of Lot and Edom quarrel- 
ling among themselves, which ended in the destruction 
of the children of Seir, and the flight of the rest of 
the army. And we read that Jehoshaphat, believing 
in the promise of God, had already ordered the 
Levites to give thanks and sing before the battle 
began, so that when Judah advanced to ‘the 
watch tower’ (ver. 24), they found only a multitude 
of the dead ; and then they ‘assembled themselves in 
the valley of Berachah, for therethey blessed the Lord’ 
(xx. 26). To this day the rocky valley on the way 
to Hebron is visited by pilgrims, who give thanks to 
God for His faithfulness, and continue to bless His 
Name! 

But we have only to read the Psalm with care, to The Great 
see what a great trial it was through which the 1! 
people came and in which the Lord delivered them. 

The Psalm has two parts: the first describes the 

combined attack of many neighbours, giving the 

names of the hostile tribes on every side. Ten of 

these are mentioned by name. The object they had in 

view was nothing less than the complete destruction of 

Israel as a nation: or at least to begin with, the 
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kingdom of Judah. They had become convinced that 
nothing less would secure their own prosperity and 
peace. They lived mostly in barren regions looking 
down and over on the rich land of the Jews, and their 
hearts burned to wipe them out as a nation and to 
enter into possession of their territory. They felt 
that the differences in their worship were such that 
they never could live in amity. In other words, the 
world and God’s people could never agree. The 
worship of Jehovah was essentially exclusive. 
‘Thou shalt have no other Gods before Me’! 
Hence the service of idolatry—and nowhere was it 
more brutal than in these tribes which worshipped 
Moloch and similar idols—was one of declared 
hostility to Jehovah and to Judah. Hence what we 
see in the Psalm. Jehoshaphat felt and knew that 
in this war, God’s cause was at stake. It was the 
worship of God that lay at the root of Moab’s bitter 
hostility. ‘They hate us, because we are God's.’ 
And the first part of the Psalm is filled with the 
bringing into God’s sight of all this, and the cry that 
their enemies were God’s enemies. Blessed, surely, 
are the people who in their prayers can say the same. 
They can appeal to the Searcher of Hearts, that it 
is because they are seeking to serve Him in every- 
thing, that they are attacked. In such a case, God 
is a refuge for us. He is a shield held before us, 


and no weapon can touch us, because it first falls ~ 


on Him! 
The second part of the Psalm is the cry and prayer 
of the King and people of Judah, and the reasons 


urged why God shall interpose in their behalf. 
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Some five reasons are woven into the body of this Psalm 
earnest and hopeful prayer. Ixxxiii. 

We are taken back (1) to one of the great deliver- In Time of 
ances which God had sent to Israel of old—so far Deliverance. 
back as to the time of Barak and Sisera. It is 
characteristic that the order of time is disregarded 
by the writer, and that the oldest merey described 
comes second in order—the poem being very natural 
and unforced, and simply the outcome of what for 
the time is remembered. God, who delivered the 
people at the River Kishon, which swept away the 
host of the Canaanites, is now gratefully remembered 
and entreated to interpose again. 

This is followed by the recalling (2) of another A Mercy 
great mercy, in the time of Gideon, when the Recalled. 
Midianites were swept away under their Kings 
Zebah and Zalmunna. By the mere remnant of the 
army, by the three hundred faithful men, God 
achieved that victory—would He not remember it 
and give victory again? The mercies of the past are 
our arguments for new goodness in our present need. 

We know God, and have seen what He can do and 
will do, therefore we will not fear. 

(3) Then the picture rises before the Psalmist’s The Picture 
mind of a great storm, and how the feathers and of 4 Storm. 
the leaves are whirled away by it. Possibly, I think 
even probably, the Psalmist heard the wind roar as 
he was writing; found that a storm was on the 
land; and his faith rose to it, and begged God to 
make His anger break forth as the wind, and sweep 
the enemies away like the scattered leaves ! 

(4) Yet in his earnestness, he does not forget to 
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temper his desire with the thought of God’s glory. 
Let it not be for our sakes, or even for our cause 
alone, O Lord! But that the others, those who are 
left when the army is consumed, the tribes at home, 
may forsake their idols, one and all, and may ‘seek 
Thy Name, O Lord’ (ver. 16). (5) And whatever 
be the result with them, whether they will bear, 
or whether they will forbear—other peoples and 
nations may learn the lesson which shall glorify the 
God of Israel! Those who know His ways must 
surely fear Him. Those who are acquainted with 
Jehovah learn the secret of worship and of trust. 
And the Psalm ends with the lofty prayer and cry 
that ‘men may know that Thou, whose Name alone 
is Jehovah, art the Most High over all the Earth’ 
(ver. 18). Such is the crowning desire and prayer of 
King Jehoshaphat, and the people of Judah, offered 
in the very midst of their great trial and danger, 
before they yet know what God is going to do for 
them! They ask to be saved: and the reason they 
give for their prayer is the glory of their God; and 
the thought of that glory which fills them is that He, 
and He alone, shall rule and reign oyer all the Earth. 

But let us emphasise again the fact that the 
Psalm was written during the time of alarm, and 
before the great victory came. Otherwise the whole 
tone of it must have been different. It would have 
been the outburst of an astonished gratitude, which 
could hardly find words to tell of what had been 
done. But now it is the expression of one who was 
called to meet a great trouble. All the surround- 
ing tribes had gathered against little Judah and 
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Benjamin. Their only hope was in God. And we Psalm 
find the secret of their blessing here. They told Ixxxiii. 
God all their trouble. They held communion with The Secret 
God in this hour that seemed so dark. See how the ° Blessing. 
Psalmist tells God all. Tribe by tribe, he names 

them, as if to say, ‘Thou knowest we cannot succeed 

against all these.’ It is Thy cause and Thine honour 

that are at stake! They trusted and God heard! 

So much did they trust, that before they joined 

battle, they began to praise God. And it was 

‘when they began to sing and to praise’ (2 Chr. xx. 

22) that the Lord began to confound and separate 

their enemies, and gave them victory without their 

needing to strike a blow. May owr troubles bring 

us into communion with God as we pray; and then 

He will ‘do all things for us.’ 
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1. How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! 

2. My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the 
Lord: my heart and my flesh crieth out for the living God. 

3. Yea, the sparrow hath found an house, and the swallow a 
nest for herself, where she may lay her young, even thine altars, 
O Lord of hosts, my King, and my God. 

4. Blessed are they that dwell in thy house: they will be still 
praising thee. Selah. 

5. Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee; in whose 
heart are the ways of them. 

6. Who passing through the valley of Baca make it a well; 
the rain also filleth the pools. . 

7. They go from strength to strength, every one of them in 
Zion appeareth before God. 

8. O Lord God of hosts, hear my prayer: give ear, O God of 
Jacob. Selah. 

9. Behold, O God our shield, and look upon the face of thine 
anointed. 

10. For a day in thy courts is better than a thousand. I had 
rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, than to dwell in 
the tents of wickedness. 

11. For the Lord God is a sun and shield: the Lord will give 
grace and glory: no good thing will he withhold from them that 
walk uprightly. E 

12. O Lord of hosts, blessed is the man that trusteth in thee, 
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May I suggest that nowhere in Scripture have we Psalm 
such a record of Holy Sentiment, as in this Psalm ? 1xxxiv. 
It seems a dream, a day-dream, of one whose heart 
has been wholly given up to God. We are away 
from the atmosphere, and even the language of the * 
Asaph Psalms, and begin here a group of the Korah 
Psalms. And there is an allusion beautifully made 
to the privilege of being a Door-keeper in the House 
of God (ver. 10), a8 the sons of Korah were. This, 
no doubt, is the echo, lingering long, of the Blessing 
of Obed-Edom, when he took home the Ark, 
which David refused. And the allusion is the 
more beautiful that the Psalm seems to have been 
written by a King, whoever he was; for in ver. 9 
he calls himself ‘the anointed.’ We dare not forget 
that in Hebrew the word is ‘The Messiah’; nor that 
the Messiah said, ‘I am the Door.’ 

Other Psalms are very like this in some of their 
expressions; the xlii. and xliii, (which together 
make one Psalm, though they have been divided) 
are specially so. Whatever be the reason, the same 
authorship or not, the likeness is undoubted ; yet 
this Psalm must ever stand alone. 

The author is not in Jerusalem: he is far from The Picture 
home; he does not expect to be there for a time. 
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He does not say where he is, or how occupied, or 
what circumstances surround him. One thing only 
is made clear; and it is enough. He is not near, 
not even in sight of God’s House. But sitting down 
to meditate and dream, he sees it—so plainly ! 
And so he sings—‘How lovely is Thy Dwelling- 
Place’—Thy tents! It is almost as if the Temple 
were not yet built ; as if the Tabernacle were still 
on Zion. ‘O Jehovah of Hosts!’ The names given 
to God in the Psalm are striking and memorable. 
‘Jehovah Zebaoth; the living El; my King and 
my God ; Lord God of Hosts; God of Jacob ; God 
our Shield ; my God ; Jehovah Elohim ; Jehovah of 
Hosts! these occur in twelve verses, 

Note how an expression in a subsequent Psalm 
(ciii.) is illustrated by what is said here (ver. 2). 
‘My soul, my heart, my flesh’—‘all that is within 
me.’ The Septuagint renders them, the y-vy7, the 
kapoia, and the capé. St Paul would have given 
them, no doubt, as the wWuy7, the zvedua, and 
the capé (or the céua); for here we have a clear 
anticipation of the threefold nature of man, of 
which the Apostle makes so much. And we see 
that the Psalmist meant something by his three 
words: for he says that his ‘soul’ ‘longed and even 
fainted,’ his ‘heart and his flesh cried out, or ‘sung 
for joy.’ Let us not fail to see how he here checks 
himself, lest it should be supposed that it is Zion 
which he so longs for: he must put it higher than 
that, it is ‘for the living God.’ For God Himself! 
Nothing lower ; no place or tent; it is a personal 
clinging and longing for God. 
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Dreaming at a distance, he remembers what he Psalm 
has seen in the Holy Place. The birds were not lxxxiv. 
afraid to gather there. ‘The sparrow and swallow’ The Birds. 
(or dove, as some will have it) have discovered it, 
and the trees which grow in the Court, and the 
silence there near the Holy Place. They have even 
dared to build nests in corners where they could not 
well be reached, and could rarely be seen; and 
there have laid their eggs, and brought forth their 
young ones, Some writers wish us to believe that 
the allusion is to the fact that the young ones 
which they have brought forth elsewhere have been 
afterwards offered up ‘on the Altar’: but we take 
the simpler and more obvious meaning. The timid 
birds are permitted to be there; are happy there; 
go circling round and calling to their young ; while 
he, Singer and King Anointed, is far away! The 
thought of the birds is another charm, and another 
pang. Ah! ‘Blessed are they who dwell in Thy 
House: they will be still’ (that is, continually) 
‘praising thee’! (ver. 5) Selah! think of that! 
To be continually with God: and to be ever praising 
Him—is this man’s idea of happiness. He has 
caught already the thought of Heaven. 

The dream goes on to picture some who lived 
at a distance permitted to go up to Zion. The 
very roads by which they go to the Holy Place have 
a place ‘in their hearts’ (ver. 5); they have passed 
through sorrows, and trodden the Vale of Baca, 
which is a Valley of Tears; yet they have found the 
sorrows lightened and the experience blessed. The 
valley has had a fountain opened in it; and the pools 
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Psalm are filled with the rain of Heaven. It is an 
Ixxxiv. anticipation of the ‘Songs of Degrees,’ the ascents 
of the Pilgrims on the way to Jerusalem. 

The Two Twice in the Psalm do we find a Selah—to call 
om attention (as we have said before) to the weight of 
Blesseds. the thought, inviting meditation, whether helped 
by a pause in the music or not. The word often 
occurs three times in a Psalm, as if to indicate the 
mystery of the Three Persons in the Godhead. And 
here, side by side, stand three Blessings upon the 
Servants of God. One is the plural ‘Blessed are 
they,’ which is very rare in the Old Testament use 
of the wish or prayer; and twice in the singular 
‘ Blessed is the man ’—which is much more common 
there. Note what the two Selahs ask us to meditate 
upon: the state of the man who is continually 
praising God (ver. 4): and the cry that is addressed 
to the ‘God of Jacob’ (ver. 8), meaning thereby not 
the same thing as the ‘God of Israel,’ but the God 
who had been so gracious and so patient, and so 
condescending to poor Jacob. And note what are 
the three Beatitudes of the Psalm. They are for 
the man who is always dwelling with God and 
continually praising Him; for the man whose 
‘strength’ is in God, and in whose heart is ever 
the thought of how he can approach to God (‘the 
ways’ of going up to Him, ver. 5); and for the man 

who ‘trusteth in God’ (ver. 12). 
The Sunand We have not yet done with this beautiful dream 
Shield. of the distant Psalmist. See what he calls God. 
He is ‘a Sun’ (ver. 11). Only once elsewhere in 
the Old Testament did this inspiration reach a 
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man’s heart. Isaiah in chap. lx. vers. 19, 20, tells Psalm 
us ‘that the Lord God shall be thine everlasting 1xxxiv. 
light’; and probably he found it in this Psalm. 

The thought is that all light comes from God. 
Without Him, or away from Him, there is only 
darkness. Night itself is but the short absence of 

the Sun. What must it be to be absent from Him 

for ever! Even blindness in a man’s body does 

not give a true conception of what itis: for though 

he sees not, yet his body may be surrounded with, 

and steeped in, light all the time. 

God is also here called ‘a Shield.’ Nay, twice over 

in the short Psalm is this done (vers. 11 and 9). 
Not that He holds a shield over us and before us, 
though that would be much: but that He Himself 
is a shield, nay, ‘our shield.’ Living in God; to 
use the New Testament phrase, ‘bemg in Christ,’ 
is to carry out fully the wonderful thought of the 
Psalmist. No one then can hurt me, no arrow then 
can reach me, without first striking Him! 

We might suppose that at this point the Psalmist Grace and 
has risen to the highest in his wonderful dream. Glory. 
But no. He has something more to say. Something 
that even in the dim morning light in which he 
was writing must have seemed to himself and others, 
precious exceedingly : but which, from no deserving 
of ours, we now understand a great deal better than 
he did himself. He has three things to say farther 
of God. (1) ‘He will give grace, Grack’”! Perhaps 
the most Divine Word, take it all in all, to be found 
in the Bible. 

(2) ‘He will give Guory.’ That means Heaven 
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And it means Eternity. And no one now can say 
what it means! Because it means so much. 

(3) There is something more in this wonderful 
Psalm. ‘No good thing will God withhold from 
them that walk uprightly’ (ver. 11). Could we 
ask anything more? Could we think of anything 


more? Do we believe it? For ‘Blessed is the Man 
that trusteth in THE.’ 
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1. Lord, thou hast been favourable unto thy land: thou hast 
brought back the captivity of Jacob. 

2. Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of thy people, thou hast 
covered all their sin. Selah. 

3. Thou hast taken away all thy wrath: thou hast turned 
thyself from the fierceness of thine anger. 

4. Turn us, O God of our salvation, and cause thine anger 
toward us to cease. 

5. Wilt thou be angry with us for ever? wilt thou draw out 
thine anger to all generations ? 

6. Wilt thou not revive us again: that thy people may rejoice 
in thee ? 

7. Shew us thy mercy, O Lord, and grant us thy salvation. 

8. I will hear what God the Lord will speak: for he will speak 
peace unto his people, and to his saints: but let them not turn 
again to folly. J 

9. Surely his salvation is nigh them that fear him; that glory 
may dwell in our land. 

10. Mercy and truth are met together ; righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other. 

11. Truth shall spring out of the earth ;. and righteousness shall 
look down from heaven. 

12. Yea, the Lord shall give that which is good ; and our land 
shall yield her increase. ; 

13. Righteousness shall go before him ; and shall set us in the 
way of his steps. 
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PSALM LXXXV 
A POST-CAPTIVITY PRAYER 


HERE we have a Psalm which asserts in itself its 
connection with the Captivity. No doubt in Babylon 
that captivity has just been broken (ver. 6); and 
some have returned, not all, to the land of Palestine. 
And it is a note of gladness, of double gladness, with 
which the Psalm begins. There is thanksgiving for 
the return and there is special thanksgiving for the 
pardon and for the tokens of the pardon granted to 
the many sins of the people. How seldom we find, 
in the progress of God’s own children, this thanks- 
giving for pardon. It contains within itself three 
great elements : there is confession, there is assurance, 
and there is gratitude; and it is rare to find the 
three, and to hear the three expressed. Four things 
are ascribed to God here: forgiveness ; ‘covering’ 
up and over the sins done; taking away all His 
wrath ; and turning from the fierceness of His anger. 
The ‘ covering up’ of sins refers to the cover of the 
mercy-seat, which was sprinkled with blood on the 
Day of Atonement, and therefore it adds to the 
statement of pardon, the ground on which pardon 
has been given, the precious Blood of the Ransom. 
The distinction between the ‘ wrath’ and the ‘fierce- 
ness of His anger’ is probably that between God’s 
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feeling and the outward manifestation of it in punish- Psalm 
ment. Note that it is the allusion to the blood-lxxxv. 
sprinkled mercy-seat, which is followed by Selah ; 

think of that! 

Though brought back from Captivity (either under Trouble still 
Ezra or Nehemiah, or both), there ig still trouble for ©°™%™e*- 
Israel, and prayer springs out of it. In the extra- 
ordinary fulness of thought and feeling which are 
gathered together in this Psalm, till the verses can 
hardly contain them, we find in vers. 3-7 two turnings, 
one of God and one of man; and the turning of 
God towards man comes first, as sending out to men 
the grace of penitence! And these are followed by 
prayer for five blessings: that God’s anger against 
them shall ‘quite cease’; that God will give new 
life, ‘reviving’ for the soul; that the people may 
know what it is to ‘rejoice in God’; that God’s 
own ‘mercy’ may be shown and seen; and that 
‘Salvation,’ and all that it includes, may be bestowed, 
and ‘granted,’ as a free gift ! 

As the morning of this new day proceeds, the Other 
light increases and the clouds melt away. In vers. Blessings. 
8, 9, the Psalmist rejoices to contemplate other five 
Blessings of which he is confident. 

1. God will speak: and the listening ear of the 
writer is ready, and will hear! 

2. God will ‘ speak peace’: it comes by a word, by 
a creative and a gracious word, which none can 
speak but One. The Master taught us this, when He 
stood beside His Disciples after His Resurrection 
and said, ‘ Peace be unto you!’ 

3. There is the distinction (alas! that there 
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should be!) between God’s ‘people, and God’s 
‘saints.’ All God’s saints are His people: but all 
His people are not saints! And one of the very 
things which distinguish the two is that the saints 
always have the Peace of God in their hearts. 
It is a peculiar word, chiefly found in the Psalter, 
the chasidim; and is what we mean by the sur- 
rendered souls who walk with God. 

4, There is a warning word here to both classes, 
for ‘folly’ and self-confidence are possible in 
different ways to both. The time of great spiritual 
feeling is the very time when watchfulness is specially 
required. ‘Let them not turn again to folly.’ The 
folly of the sinner needs no exposition here. But 
the folly of the Christian: what may that be? 
(1) The folly of setting either self or the world 
first, instead of God; (2) the doing of God’s work 
with man’s weapons, and supposing that eloquence, 
or effort, or even wisdom can do it, as He would 
have it done; (3) the attempt to ‘grow’ by one’s 
own effort. As well might the child make its body 
grow by wishing, or by trying: whereas all growth 
must come from God. He will undertake the 
growth of our grace, and of our soul in grace ; but 
He must be trusted. It is folly to hope for it 
otherwise. Let not God’s people ‘turn to it’! 

(5) There is the condition of this continuance in 
Holy life and service, and the result of it. The 
‘fear of God’ is that condition, ever trusting Him 
to keep us trusting and fearing: and the dwelling 
of ‘glory,’ the Shechinah glory, in the land, is the 
result. 
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In verses 10 and 11 we have other four blessings Psalm 

enumerated which God bestows upon His own. |xxxv. 
They are set in pairs—Mercy and Truth ; Righteous- Other 
ness and Peace. And first these individual blessings ¢ or aes 
are brought together ; all obstacles to their mest 
removed ; they meet, they even kiss each other. I can 
edentud how to a Jew there must have been great 
mystery as to the meaning ; for possibly there had not 
dawned upon his mind the possibility of their being, 
or even seeming to be, at variance with each other. 
Some of the Jewish teachers had faintly seen that 
there was something to be explained: and the 
Psalmist here has no doubt that there is real mean- 
ing and force in the meeting which he describes. 
But we have the privilege of understanding more 
fully what is meant. It is the problem which lies 
at the root of Atonement for Sin. The need of an 
Atonement springs from the difficulties which oppose 
the meeting of Truth and Mercy, of Righteousness 
and Peace. Mercy says, Forgive the sinners / Truth 
says, Punishment has been threatened against the 
sinner. Righteousness calls for the casting out of 
the evil soul! ‘There is no Peace, saith my God, 
to the wicked.’ 

But, says the Psalmist here, taught of God to say SS 
and sing it, the Hecoutitation has taken place ; 

Mercy and Truth are in each other's arms; 

Righteousness and Peace have exchanged the ies 

of Love! The place of Sacrifice was the place of 

meeting: that is probably the extent of the Psalmist’s 

knowledge, which gave birth to these beautiful 

verses. Can we not goa step farther? The ‘meet- 
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ing place is Jesus Christ: in His person, and in 
His death. Is there not ever a sense of pervading 
mystery, as we read and meditate on Christ? It is 
not merely that strength and weakness, majesty and 
poverty, are together in Him: there is something 
more. His suffering; His prayers in Gethsemane ; 
His cries on the Cross! Almost as if there were 
two persons in one! The mighty miracle-doer 
and spotless character—and the helpless sufferer, 
bearing the load and punishment of sin! What 
does it all mean? Just what the verses of the 
Psalm sing of. It is the meeting of Divine Mercy 
with Divine Truth; it is the kiss of Perfect 
Righteousness to Perfect Peace. ‘Truth springs 
out of the Earth’—from the Garden and the Cross. 
‘Righteousness looks down from Heaven,’ saying 
‘I am well pleased.’ It is the settlement of the 
great problem of Sin, how God should be ‘just’ and 
‘the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.’ The 
Psalmist sees it afar off, and sings of it: we see it in 
the Past and the Future; shall we not sing of it in 
the Present also ? 

‘Yea’ (continues our Psalm), ‘Jehovah shall give 
that which is good: our land shall yield her increase. 
Righteousness shall go before Him ; and shall set us 
in the way of His steps’ (vers. 12, 13). It is some- 
what difficult to catch the meaning as the writer 
desires us to see it. It seems to be the effect upon 
the earth of the lives of men who have so trusted 
and have been so reconciled ; the lives in which a 
daily reconciliation of mercy and truth and righteous- 
ness and peace is found. It speaks of a fruitful land, 
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blessed of the Lord. It speaks of men walking in Psalm 
Righteousness before Him, as did Abraham. It lxxxv. 
speaks of God walking before His servants, with 
footsteps plainly marked of them, and of their own 

steps being taken in God’s footsteps, ‘walking in 

the way of His steps.’ Is it difficult to see the 
meaning? Then let us think of our Master going 

before us, day by day, and of our being enabled, 
through His own great grace, to follow close and 
‘hard’ after Him, so as to walk in the footsteps 

which He has left on the way. ‘Followers of me’ 

(says St Paul), ‘even as I also am of Christ.’ 
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1. Bow down thine ear, O Lord, hear me: for I am poor and 
needy. 

2. Preserve my soul; for I am holy: O thou my God, save thy 
servant that trusteth in thee. 

3. Be merciful unto me, O Lord: for I cry unto thee daily. 

4, Rejoice the soul of thy servant: for unto thee, O Lord, do I 
lift up my soul. 

5. For thou, Lord, art good, and ready to forgive; and plen- 
teous in mercy unto all them that call upon thee. 

6. Give ear, O Lord, unto my prayer; and attend to the voice 
of my supplications. 

7. In the day of my trouble I will call upon thee: for thou wilt 
answer me. ; 

8. Among the gods there is none like unto thee, O Lord; 
neither are there any works like unto thy works. 

9. All nations whom thou hast made shall come and worship 
before thee, O Lord ; and shall glorify thy name. 

10. For thou art great, and doest wondrous things: thou art 
God alone. 

11. Teach me thy way, O Lord; I will walk in thy truth: 
unite my heart to fear thy name. 

12. I will praise thee, O Lord my God, with all my heart: and 
I will glorify thy name for evermore. 

13. For great is thy mercy toward me: and thou hast delivered 
my soul from the lowest hell. 

14. O God, the proud are risen against me, and the assemblies 
of violent men have sought after my soul; and have not set thee 
before them. 

15. But thou, O Lord, art a God full of compassion, and 
gracious longsuffering, and plenteous in mercy and truth. 

16. O turn unto me, and have mercy upon me ; give thy strength 
unto thy servant, and save the son of thine handmaid. 

17. Shew me a token for good; that they which hate me may 
see it, and be ashamed: because thou, Lord, hast holpen me, and 
comforted me. 
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THE critics are very hard upon this Psalm. They Psalm 
do not deny its beauty, its pathos, or its power, 1xxxvi. 
but they think it a mere copy of other Psalms and 
other books. One of them calls it a mosaic, into A Psalm in 
which the stolen expressions are fitted in, as by a Q4°ttions. 
cunning mason’s hand. And another christens it 
‘a mere cento of reminiscences from older parts of 
Scripture.’ So far has this gone, that in the 17 
verses of the Psalm they count 31 quotations, of 
which 24 are from other Psalms: and their theory 
is that the writer contributed nothing of his own, 
save the care of ingathering and copying. 
It is not in such fashion that imperishable pieces 
are fashioned, or that one of the most touching and 
beautiful of all the Psalms has been constructed. 
I do not deny the quotations, but am bold enough to 
claim that with one or two exceptions (a remarkable 
one from Exodus among them), the quotations have 
been made from the Psalmist, not by him, who has 
conferred a lasting benefit on posterity by his short, in- 


1 Canon Cheyne quotes and prints 253 words as copied by this 
writer, out of the 299 words in his version of the Psalm. Five of 
the quotations are from Exodus and Deuteronomy, and two from the 
prophets. 
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tense, and pious song. It is the only Psalm in the 
third book which is marked ‘a Psalm of David,’ and 
if internal evidence could go for anything, the title 
bears truth on its face. It is no ordinary effusion 
which could furnish some twenty quotations to other 
writers of Scripture. 

Perhaps its chief characteristic is the sustained 
pleading with God, the writer ‘filling his mouth 
with arguments ’ why he should be heard, and doing 
so with such earnestness and such beauty of language 
and sentiment as to make this a notable text of Scrip- 
ture. Let us see if it be not so. 

He plunges at once into the heart of his case. 
His prayer begins with an audible cry, ‘Bow down 
thine ear, O Jehovah! hear me!’ (He is going to 
whisper to God ; it is too secret, too sacred for anyone 
else to hear. A good beginning!) And then he 
gives the first of Mine reasons for God hearing and 
answering and giving what he needs. That first 
reason is—‘I am poor and needy (ver. 1). ‘ Afflicted 
and needy,’ some put it. Not necessarily the poverty 
of money—but certainly the poverty of want and 
need. Here is the empty vessel brought to the 
Fountain, and lifted up that God may see that it is 
empty. All prayer that asks anything begins with 
this assumption. 

The second reason given is one which somewhat 
staggers us in our translation—‘ Preserve my soul 
for I am holy’ (ver. 2); and the Revised Versions, 
English and American, do not make it less staggering 
—‘for I am godly.’ Few of us dare, or could use 
that as an argument for God to hear our prayers! 
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And if any did, we should not think it a very wise Psalm 
thing to do, in that shape. But the Hebrew word |xxxvi. 
is somewhat different in meaning, at least in this use 
of it. Itis the word in Ps. iv. 4. ‘The Lord will 
set apart him that is godly for Himself.” And 
it has a double meaning. It means the object 
of God’s mercy, and the soul which returns God’s 
mercy by loving Him. And in three other verses 
in this Psalm, the writer plays on the word, as 
it were, by using it in the former sense, while 
here he employs it in the latter. It is difficult to 
find an English word which will convey the exact 
meaning. J am of Thine own, comes as near 
to it as wecan. A servant of Thine, ‘who trusteth 

in Thee!’ 

The third reason presented to God why his prayer Because it is 

should be heard is that ‘he cries unto Thee daily’ Solabinee! 
(ver. 3). The Revised Versions say, ‘all the day long.’ 
All Day and every Day, to use a well-known phrase, 
combines both and exhausts the Psalmist’s purpose in 
the word. Here is what Paul means by ‘ praying 
without ceasing’ (1 Thess. v. 17); and that cannot 
go without an answer from the loving God. 

The Psalmist’s fourth reason why his prayer Because it 
should be heard is, ‘For unto Thee, O Lord, do I Batis 

; rayer. 
lift up my soul’ (ver. 4). It is a well-known ex- 
pression in the Psalter and elsewhere: but when 
we pause over it, very significant, and we are the 
more led to do so here, because of the intensity of the 
desire. Lifting up one’s own soul, is like lifting 
our own weight and raising it above the earth, 
which without help or machinery we cannot do. 
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But by grace we can do it to our soul. Dp, up, 
beyond the earth, up to where God dwelleth—up 
to God Himself! David, if it be he, has done that ; 
and so he asks to be heard. One of the Fathers 
has pointed out the variety of appeal and of blessing 
in the petitions already offered. The poor man asks 
God to bow down to him; the child belonging to 
God asks Him to preserve it; the trusting one asks 
to be saved ; the praying soul asks to receive mercy ; 
and the soul which is lifted up asks to be made 
to rejoice. ‘Rejoice the soul of Thy servant’ 
(ver. 4): this is the very man who says he is so 
low, so poor, so needy, so near despair! And he 
asks not for help or deliverance only: but For gory! 
To rejoice his soul! It is a great thought: it is 
a wonderful petition! This man is no copyist of 
others: he is deeper than almost any of them: 
and God knows it! 

The Psalmist’s fifth argument with God in his 
prayer is that ‘God is good and ready to forgive ; 
and plenteous in mercy unto all them that call 
upon Thee’ (ver. 5). In other words, the character 
of God is his plea: what He is; what He is ready, 
according to His promise, to do, that is to Soryive ; 
what He has to give, ‘plenteous in mercy, not a 
small store, which can be soon exhausted, but bound- 
less as the sea; and to whom He is ready to give 
all this, not the select few, but to ‘all who call upon 
Him,’ to every one who does so! And here is the 
first use of the word translated in the second verse 
‘holy ’—but which means, as we saw, mercy on God's 
part and the sense of mercy on man’s. Inthe former 
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verse he says, I am one of Thine own to whom Thou Psalm 
hast shown mercy in Thy covenant; and here he 1xxxvi. 
says, Thou art the giver of mercy already to me 

in Thy covenant—the boundless mercy which I 

am asking now! Such is his fifth argument, 
founded on the very character of God. 

His sixth argument seems a strange one—‘ In the Because it is 
day of my trouble I will call’—or I call!—‘upon ae a 
Thee ; for Thou wilt answer me!’ (ver. 7). I know 
Thou wilt! I am sure! I am not on a doubtful 
errand. I am not making a new experiment. I 
have done this before, and have had my answer. 

I know that it shall be so once more. I know God: 
and so I am confident. 

Putting it in another form, he goes on with a Because God 
seventh argument. God is the only God. All the aoe only 
gods of the nations are dumb idols. ‘The Lord 
my God is One Lord!’ They cannot answer their 
votaries and worshippers. The very distinction 
between them and Thee is that Thou dost answer 
prayer! And this is true over all the earth. ‘All 
nations’ shall ‘come and worship and glorify Thee,’ 
for Thou ‘hast made them.’ ‘Thou art great: Thou 
art God alone’ (vers. 8-10). Thou only art the 
Hearer of prayer! 

An eighth argument follows (vers. 11-13). He Because it is 
desires to be taught: to walk with God; to have ee ely 
a ‘united heart to fear Thy Name.’ Here is the Desire. 
‘single eye’ which our Lord so commends (Matt. vi. 

22): and here the ‘one thing’ which Paul had 

learned to seek. And when he receives these, he 

will praise ‘Thee with all his (wncted) heart: and I 
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will glorify Thy name for evermore.’ These are great 
things to request from God: but his argument is 
that God has already shown such ‘Mercy’ (here is 
the word again which answers to the other side of 
the chasid in ver. 2); and has ‘delivered his soul 
from the lowest Hell.’ After doing that, God is 
not going to desert him, and is net going to refuse 
his present prayer. 

And the ninth argument which he presents is 
of a similar kind. He presents his case of trouble 
again (ver. 14) : the ‘ proud,’ the ‘ assemblies of violent 
men’; and it is ‘his soul that they are seeking for. 
And then he recalls, O how solemnly and how 
secretly! the very words in Exod. xxxiy. 6, where 
God revealed Himself unto Moses, as He passed 
by before him, while he stood in the cleft of the 
rock—‘The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, longsuffering, and abundant in goodness 
and truth!’ Our translations are not exactly the 
same, but the Hebrew is. And this, this revealed 
message, is the argument which he presents, that 
God would ‘turn unto him and have mercy upon 
him’! And just at this point he makes an allusion 
which is surely interesting, and the whole meaning 
of which we should dearly like to have. It is an 
allusion to his own mother. ‘Save the son of Thine 
handmaid’ (ver. 16). It is perhaps the thought 
of the mother’s prayers that comes into his mind! 
It is perhaps more than that. It may be that this 
was the very passage, and these the very words, of the 
old Record that his mother had pressed upon him, 
and which were the means in early life of bringing 
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David to God’s feet. I should much like to know. Psalm 
The wife of Jesse, and mother of David, whose very 1xxxvi. 
name is not clearly made known to us (though it 

seems to have been Nahash,! if that be not a man’s 

name) may in this verse be canonized. Psalm cxvi. 

ver. 16 has a similar reference, but that Psalm 

may not have been David’s. The Book of Proverbs 

has several references, if I understand them aright, 

to the wife of Solomon and mother of Rehoboam, who 

had taught her son in ‘the Law’ of God. And here, 

the closing verses of this beautiful and remarkable 
Psalm, referring to the pious mother of the writer, 

the ‘handmaid of God,’ so fill his memory and his 

heart, that once again, on the strength of what he 
knows and remembers of God’s help and comfort 

(ver. 17), he pleads for ‘a token for good,’ that his 
present burden may be lifted, his present trouble 
ended, and a new surrendered life be ensured in 

the years to come | 


1 See 2 Sam, xvii. 25 and 1 Chr. ii. 16. 
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1, His foundation is in the holy mountains. 

2. The Lord loveth the gates of Zion more than all the dwellings 
of Jacob. 

8. Glorious things are spoken of thee, O city of God. Selah. 

4, I will make mention of Rahab and Babylon to them that 
know me: behold Philistia, and Tyre, with Ethiopia; this man 
was born there. 

5. And of Zion it shall be said, This and that man was born in 
her; and the highest himself shall establish her. 

6. The Lord shall count, when he writeth up the people, that 
this man was born there. Selah. 

7. As well the singers as the players on instruments shall be 
there: all my springs are in thee, 
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Tu1s Psalm presents at first sight a very difficult Psalm. 
problem. Not only is it hard to find any time in the Ixxxvii. 
Old Testament to which everything in it corresponds, 

but the extraordinary enthusiasm, the furore, as we 

may almost call it, with which it is written, and 

which is greatly strengthened by Dr Thirtle’s dis- 

covery of its true title, ‘Dancing and Shouting’ 
(Mahalath Leannoth), seems to have but little to 

justify it. On the face of the Psalm it would seem 

to celebrate only the natives of Zion, and yet very 

few of the great characters of the story of Israel 

were ‘born there.’ How are these and other difficulties 

to be solved ? 

There are three events in the history of Israel to Its Origin, 
which it may possibly be referred. There is the 
bringing up of the Ark to Zion after it had dwelt 
in the house of Obed-Edom, an incident which has 
given birth to several Psalms, and is undoubtedly 
one of the landmarks of Old Testament story. There 
is the building of the Temple by Solomon, which 
added to the glory of Jerusalem, as the capital and 
centre of a Kingdom of Israel. And there is the 
rebuilding of the Temple by Zerubbabel on the 
return from captivity. Each of these views finds 
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support from portions of the Psalm, but each is also 
exposed to difficulties from other portions. We 
should gladly welcome the first view were it not 
that ‘Babylon’ was then without any weight among 
outside kingdoms, and not likely to be then spoken 
of as here. The second view would harmonise well 
with the fame which Jerusalem received from the 
doings of King Solomon, but we are reminded that 
Egypt was then not known by the name of ‘ Rahab.’ 
The third view would derive support from the 
prominence given to both Egypt and Babylon, but 
does not account for the fact that it is the Future of 
Zion, not its Past, that is so dwelt upon, save for 
the men who were born there, and these, as I have 
already said, represent few of the great men of 
Israel. 

A fourth view is adopted by some that this is 
largely a Messianic Psalm, and refers so glowingly 
to the Christian Future of Jerusalem in days yet 
to come. 

We must practically put all these views together, 
including one which refers it to the time of King 
Hezekiah and Isaiah, in order to get a key to the 
Psalm as it stands. Even then much will be found 
obscure. If we could think it probable that the 
Psalm had been modified and altered in some of 
its phrases to bring an original song of King David 
down to the time of Hezekiah or of Ezra (for which 
there is something to be said in the modifications 
made in some of the ‘double’ Psalms), we should 
then find an explanation of some of the things which 
perplex us in the verses. Even with these perplexities, 
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however, there is much spiritual teaching here, for Psalm 
which we may well be thankful. Ixxxvii. 

The great subject of the Psalm is the choice of The Subject. 
Zion by God to be His dwelling-place, and to be the 
means of spiritual good and blessing to the whole 
world. If this can really be shown to be the meaning 
and spirit of the Psalm, I would ask for a few 
minutes’ pause in meditation—a modern Selah, in 
fact—on the very remarkable fact. A Gospel for 
the world, and for all the ages, and that Gospel in- 
separably bound up with the City of Zion. It has 
been proved true, and is growing still more true 
every century that passes: prophecy and spiritual 
teaching in one. 

1. God’s chowce of Zion. A distinctive choice. Zion, Chosen 
‘Founded on the holy mountains.’ Where Mel- of G04 
chizedec ruled; where Isaac was offered; where 
God ‘ provided Himself a lamb for a burnt-offering.’ 

To this day the bare rock is visible, so made sacred 
to every Christian heart, in the Temple Court. And 
God loved it: ‘loved it more than all the dwellings 
of Jacob.’ More than Shiloh; more than Shechem ;- 
more than any spot on which the Tabernacle was 
reared. 

2. The ‘glorious things’ which are spoken of Zion 
and true of her. The history bound up with the 
name ; the associations which spring up at the very 
sound. Selah! Think of that. Here are some of 
them, touched with a light hand. Her influence is 
to go forth to the end of the earth. Not with 
bloody sword or poisoned arrow, but by the 
conquering power of God’s truth and grace, all 
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men are to come to know and worship the God of 
Zion. ‘I make mention of Rahab (Egypt) and of 
Babylon, as among those who shall serve Me: yea, 
Philistia and Tyre, with Ethiopia ’—these too shall 
be worshippers of the God of Jacob. All of them 
shall be born from above in Zion, and of the grace 
which is there made known. We are all children of 
Zion: all born there! ‘This man and that man’— 
the apostles, the martyrs, the fathers, the saints ’— 
all count their descent from the ‘holy mountain.’ 

3. God Himself keeps the record of the holy 
children of Zion! Carefully as were the records o1 
Israel kept of old, down to the very destruction of 
the Temple by Rome, so that the poorest Israelite 
among them all could trace up his descent to 
Abraham and to Adam himself, yet more carefully, 
and never to be destroyed, are the records in God’s 
Book of Remembrance. Every child of God is 
named there. ‘The Book of Life written from the 
foundation of the world.’ And Jehovah ‘counts, 
when writing up the people, that this man was 
born’ in Zion! ‘This man’! Is it wrong to 
suppose that here the Messianic reference flashes 
across the page. Not forgetting the birthplace at 
‘Bethlehem of Judea,’ yet does not Messiah hail 
from Jerusalem! A true child of the Hill of God! 
His spiritual progeny all born there. Even the 
persecutor who found Christ in the highway near 
Damascus, is not he a son of Zion too? Jehovah 
‘counts it so. The Book of Life is the Book of 
Zion ! 

4, Here burst out the music and the song ere the 
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Psalm closes. The dancing and the shouting, as Psalm 
once when David went up the Hill of God, are here 1xxxvii. 
in evidence. The singers sing, and the players play 

their instruments; and the whole city is filled with 

the joy of the Lord, as ‘with new wine. And as 

they soften down to the close, one solitary voice is 

heard, with falling note, passing into silence: ‘All 

my springs are in thee!’ Fountain of life art thou 

to me, O Hill of Zion: from thy rock there flows 

forth a fountain, more full than that in Horeb, more 

sweet than that of Siloam! All my life, and all the 

secret moments of it—its prayer, its thanksgiving, 

its trust, its joy—all come from thee! ‘All my 
springs.’ Unfailing! Never to dry up: never to 

desert me: never to be less full! ‘Jehovah loveth 

the gates of Zion’: and He hath taught me to love 

them too! 


PSALM LXXXVITI 


1. O Lord God of my salvation, I have cried day and night 
before thee: 

2. Let my prayer come before thee: incline thine ear unto my 
ery ; 

% For my soul is full of troubles: and my life draweth nigh 
unto the grave. 

4. Iam counted with them that go down into the pit: I am as 
a man that hath no strength: 

5. Free among the dead, like the slain that lie in the grave, 
ere thou rememberest no more: and they are cut off from thy 
hand. 

6. Thou hast laid me in the lowest pit, in darkness, in the 
eeps. 

A Thy wrath lieth hard upon me, and thou hast afflicted me 
with all thy waves. Selah. 

8. Thou hast put away mine acquaintance far from me; thou 
hast made me an abomination unto them: I am shut up, and I 
cannot come forth. 

9. Mine eye mourneth by reason of affliction: Lord, I have 
called daily upon thee, I have stretched out my hands unto thee. 

10. Wilt thou shew wonders to the dead? shall the dead arise 
and praise thee? Selah. 

11. Shall thy lovingkindness be declared in the grave? or thy 
faithfulness in destruction ? 

12. Shall thy wonders be known in the dark ? and thy righteous- 
ness in the land of forgetfulness ? 

13. But unto thee have I cried, O Lord; and in the morning 
shall my prayer prevent thee. 

14. Lord, why castest thou off my soul? why hidest thou thy 
face from me ? 

15, I am afflicted and ready to die from my youth up: while I 
suffer thy terrors I am distracted. 

16. Thy fierce wrath goeth over me; thy terrors have cut 
me off. 

17. They came round about me daily like water; they com- 
passed me about together. 

18. Lover and friend hast thou put far from me, and mine 
acquaintance into darkness, 
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Two of the recent critics begin their comments on Psalm 
this Psalm with the remark that it is the most 1xxxviii. 
doleful and distressful piece in the Psalter. I have 
called it the Leper’s Cry, because of the phrase in 
ver. 8, ‘Thou hast made me an abomination,’ which A Cry out of 
is an expression of the state in which a leper was Darkness. 
regarded. Only twice in Scripture have we the 
same thought. In Job xxx. 10, ‘They abhor me’; 
and in Isa. liii., ‘We did esteem Him stricken, 
smitten of God, and afilicted.’ Not that I suppose 
the writer here to have been absolutely and physically 
a leper: probably in that case all writing to be 
used by others would have been out of the question : 
but here is a man who is in such spiritual darkness 
and loneliness, shut out and forsaken of all, that 
in his own eyes, and, he feels, in the sight of God, 
he is a leper indeed. Nor is it possible to regard 
this, as some do, as a description of the state of the 
Jewish nation, in captivity and distress. This is to 
make the language forced and unnatural, as if when 
the fear of Death and the Pit is referred to, the 
nation were to become extinct in face of the promise 
and assurance of God to the patriarchs. We are 
not solicitous to discover the author: King Uzziah, 
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or Hezekiah, or the unknown Heman the Ezrahite. 
What does matter to us is the picture of a soul in 
the deepest distress, in the ‘lowest pit, in darkness, 
in the deeps’; and what it says and cries in that 
condition. What a commentary on the futility of 
critics, who, finding the title prefixed to it, ‘ Mahalath 
Leannoth,’ before the year of Dr Thirtle, a title that 
means Dancing and Shouting, have tried to reconcile 
it with the tenor of the Psalm, some suggesting that 
this and the next Psalm are really one, this one 
showing the dark side and the next the bright side: 
in which case, of course, this Psalm should accom- 
pany the ‘Dancing’ and the next the ‘Shouting’! 
So unreal do some comments on Scripture become. 
Here is a state of total and awful darkness of 
soul, broken only by two gleams of light. The first 
gleam is in ver. 1—where the writer addresses 
Jehovah as the ‘God of my Salvation ’—an expres- 
sion of trust, which we must carry with us as we 
read the whole, a minor undertone which, as it were, 
suggests that in all the Universe the writer has God, 
and only God, to look to. The other gleam of light 
is the fact that he is able to tell God all about his 
case. The distress is lessened by being able to 
speak about it, and to pour all the story without 
omission into God’s ear. That, too, explains the 
extraordinary fact that there is no request made 
in the Psalm, save that his prayer and cry may 
come before God (ver. 2); no petition for relief, 
no expression of hope of release or comfort. The 
Psalm ends in the word ‘Darkness ’—one or two 
notes lower than it commences; and some have 
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contended that the end of it has been lost. We only Psalm 
wonder that one well-known and very learned critic 1XXXvViii. 
has not written a conclusion of his own. But the 
absence of petition only means that the Psalmist 

has at present no hope, save in this, that he can 

tell God all his need and all his misery, and leave 

it with Him. That, to me, intensifies the statement 

of sorrow, and the trust implied. When love can 
whisper its distress, it is half alleviated. Where 

there is such sympathy, the load is borne by two; 

and one of the two is Omnipotent. 

Then, perhaps, the most striking element in the an from 
whole Psalm is the way in which every part of God. 
the trouble is, as it were, traced up to God Himself ; 
and that not in the tone of reproach or complaint, 
but as if it were all in His hand; as if He had a 
meaning in it; as if He could take it all away; as 
if He could be trusted to deal with it! Note how 
frequently, I might almost say persistently, this 
tracing up of the trouble is expressed! In ver. 6, 
‘Thou hast laid me in the pit.’ In ver. 7, ‘Thy 
wrath lieth hard upon me, and Thou hast afflicted 
me. In ver. 8, ‘Thou hast put away mine ac- 
quaintance far from me; Thou hast made me an 
abomination.’ In ver. 14, ‘Lord, why castest Thou 
off my soul? Why hidest Thou Thy face from me ?’ 

In ver. 15, ‘I suffer Thy terrors.’ In ver. 16, ‘Thy 

fierce wrath goeth over me: Thy terrors have cut 

me off. In ver. 17, ‘They came round about me 

like water’ (note the beautiful image, drowning, 

and no hand to save). In ver. 18, ‘Lover and 

friend hast Thou put far from me, and mine 
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acquaintance into darkness.’ All this is surely 
remarkable: for the tone in it is one of awful 
suffering; the conviction is that it all comes from 
God. Yet the relief, the one relief, of the sufferer, 
is to be able to tell God all about it, and to leave 
it there. 

And note specially how he tells of past prayer on 
the subject. If the purpose of it were to drive him 
to prayer : that has been accomplished. He has been 
praying: but apparently in vain. Time after time 
he has cried. Every day and also in ‘the night’ 
season (ver. 1): ‘I have called daily upon Thee, I 
have stretched out my hands unto Thee’ (ver. 9): 
‘Unto Thee have I cried’ (ver. 13). But no answer 
has come. Yet he goes on, he continues to pray. 
‘Let my prayer come before Thee: incline Thine 
ear unto my cry’ (ver. 2). ‘In the morning shall 
my prayer prevent Thee’ (ver 13): it shall go before 
God then! As it were, the first thing that God shall 
hear in the morning, is this sad man’s prayer ! 

Think of that! I wonder there is no Selah just 
at that point. He still has confidence in God: 
confidence that he is heard, that his case is known; 
that there is a reason for the delay ; that God cares. 
Ah! there are many prayers, and many Psalms, in 
which entreaty and supplication are far feebler 
tokens of trust in God than the silent communion 
and craving for sympathy which breathe in this 
Psalm. 

There are two things in the Psalm which we have 
not yet touched. The one is the striking resem- 
blance which it presents to many passages in the 
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Book of Job. I think about twenty-two expressions Psalm 
have been found in it parallel with that book, some 1xxxvili. 
of these not being found elsewhere in Scripture. It 
has been supposed in consequence that the two have 
one author, namely, the Heman whose name is 
prefixed to the Psalm. But it seems to me much 
more likely that the Psalmist had read and pored 
over the story of Job, which was so like his own: 
and that he paused where he did, because he had 
not yet found, what Job had the comfort of find- 
ing, God’s purposes accomplished, and his troubles 
removed. 

It has also been held that the Psalm is largely ? Messianic. 
Messianic ; and that the deep distresses which God 
did not interpose to remove are those which ended 
on the Cross. I confess I see little to recommend 
such a view and many difficulties surrounding it. 
For how can the repeated statements of the Psalmist, 
that his prayers had not been heard or answered, be 
reconciled with the state of the Master, who was 
always heard ‘in that He feared’? And how can 
certain expressions (vers. 10-12) be ascribed to Jesus 
Christ, save in a forced and unnatural sense? One 
word used by St Luke shows that the Psalm was in 
his mind when describing the crucifixion (comp. 
St Luke xxiii. 49 with Ps. Ixxxviii. 8). But all that 
we can say as to the language of the Psalm is that 
the darkness and sorrow surrounding the writer 
may suggest the awful darkness of the hour in 
which the Son of God bore the sin of man and its 
penalty ! 
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1. I will sing of the mercies of the Lord for ever: with my 
mouth will I make known thy faithfulness to all generations, 

2. For I have said, Mercy shall be built up for ever: thy faith- 
fulness shalt thou establish in the very heavens. 

3. I have made a covenant with my chosen, I have sworn unto 
David my servant. 

4, Thy seed will I establish for ever, and build up thy throne 
to all generations. Selah. 

5. And the heavens shall praise thy wonders, O Lord: thy 
faithfulness also in the congregation of the saints. 

6. For who in the heaven can be compared unto the Lord? who 
among the sons of the mighty can be likened unto the Lord? 

7. God is greatly to be feared in the assembly of the saints, and 
to be had in reverence of all them that are about him. 

8. O Lord God of hosts, who is a strong Lord like unto thee ? 
or to thy faithfulness round about thee ? 

9. Thou rulest the raging of the sea: when the waves thereof 
arise, thou stillest them, 

10. Thou hast broken Rahab in pieces, as one that is slain ; 
thou hast scattered thine enemies with thy strong arm. 

11. The heavens are thine, the earth also is thine: as for the 
world and the fulness thereof, thou hast founded them. 

12. The north and the south thou hast created them: Tabor 
and Hermon shall rejoice in thy name. 

13. Thou hast a mighty arm: strong is thy hand, and high is 
thy right hand. 

14, Justice and judgment are the habitation of thy throne: 
mercy and truth shall go before thy face. 

15. Blessed is the people that know the joyful sound: they 
shall walk, O Lord, in the light of thy countenance. 

16. In thy name shall they rejoice all the day: and in thy 
righteousness shall they be exalted. 

17. For thou art the glory of their strength: and in thy favour 
our horn shall be exalted. 

18. For the Lord is our defence; and the Holy One of Israel is 
our king. 

19. Then thou spakest in vision to thy holy one, and saidst, I 
have laid help upon one that is mighty ; I have exalted one chosen 
out of the people, 
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20. I have found David my servant ; with my holy oil have I 
anointed him : 

21. With whom my hand shall be established: mine arm also 
shall strengthen him. 

22, The enemy shall not exact upon him; nor the son of 
wickedness afflict him, 

28. And I will beat down his foes before his face, and plague 
them that hate him, 

24. But my faithfulness and my mercy shall be with him: and 
in my name shall his horn be exalted. 

25. I will set his hand also in the sea, and his right hand in 
the rivers. 

26. He shall cry unto me, Thou art my father, my God, and 
the rock of my salvation. 

27. Also I will make him my firstborn, higher than the kings 
of the earth. 

28. My mercy will I keep for him for evermore, and my cove- 
nant shall stand fast with him, 

29. His seed also will I make to endure for ever, and his throne 
as the days of heaven. 

30. If his children forsake my law, and walk not in my 
judgments ; 

31. If they break my statutes, and keep not my command- 
ments, 

32, Then will I visit their transgression with the rod, and 
their iniquity with stripes. 

33. Nevertheless my lovingkindness will I not utterly take 
from him, nor suffer my faithfulness to fail. 

34, My covenant will I not break, nor alter the thing that is 
gone out of my lips. 

35. Once have I sworn by my holiness that I will not lie unto 
David. 

36. His seed shall endure for ever, and his throne as the sun 
before me. 

37. It shail be established for ever as the moon, and asa faithful 
witness in heaven. Selah. 

88. But thou hast cast off and abhorred, thou hast been wroth 
with thine anointed. 

39. Thou hast made void the covenant of thy servant: thou 
hast profaned his crown by casting it to the ground. 

40. Thou hast broken down all his hedges; thou hast brought 
his strong holds to ruin. 

41. All that pass by the way spoil him: he is a reproach to his 
neighbours. 

42, Thou hast set up the right hand of his adversaries ; thou 
hast made all his enemies to rejoice. 

43. Thou hast also turned the edge of his sword, and hast not 
made him to stand in the battle. 
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44. Thou hast made his glory to cease, and cast his throne 
down to the ground. a3 

45. The days of his youth hast thou shortened: thou hast 
covered him with shame. Selah. 

46. How long, Lord? wilt thou hide thyself for ever? shall thy 
wrath burn like fire ? 

47. Remember how short my time is: wherefore hast thou 
made all men in vain ? 

48. What man is he that liveth, and shall not see death ? shall 
he deliver his soul from the hand of the grave? Selah. 

49. Lord, where are thy former lovingkindnesses, which thou 
swarest unto David in thy truth ? 

50. Remember, Lord, the reproach of thy servants; how I do 
bear in my bosom the reproach of all the mighty people ; 

51, Wherewith thine enemies have reproached, O Lord ; where 
with they have reproached the footsteps of thine anointed. 

52. Blessed be the Lord for evermore, Amen, and Amen, 
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THE COVENANT MERCIES 
OF GOD 


Tuts long Psalm has no doubt a double application, Psalm 
in both sides of which it has full and rich meaning— Ixxxix. 
one bearing on a historical event in ancient Israel, 

and the other setting forth Messianic blessings. 

It has five portions, easily discernible and separ- separate 
able: (1) A joyful declaration concerning God’s Portions. 
Covenant (1-4); (2) the praise of God, whose word 
of promise may well be trusted (5-18); (3) declara- 
tion of the Covenant with His Son made by God’s 
own voice (19-37); (4) the low state to which the 
king and people have been reduced by God’s wrath 
(38-45); and (5) the closing prayer (46-51). There 
is not one of these divisions, and hardly a verse in 
any of these, into which the double application does 
not enter. Let me try to touch the whole with 
suitable brevity. 

The four opening verses are remarkable for the Division I. 
joyfulness which fills them, and for the singularly 
comprehensive setting forth of the whole substance 
of the Psalm. This is almost complete in two words 
—Mercy and Faithfulness. There is God’s mercy 
(note how both singular and plural are mentioned— 
the one setting forth the great principle in the 
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character of Jehovah, the other referring to the 
instances in which that principle has been mani- 
fested). It is this mercy which has issued in 
the Covenant. And because the Covenant is so 
largely dealt with, this is, of course, a Jehovah 
Psalm, the name being found ten times in the 
Psalm; once Jah and once Jehovah Elohim 
Tsebaoth. The other word which appears in 
ver. 1, and runs through the Psalm with deep 
meaning, is Faithfulness. And just as Mercy is 
viewed as originating the Covenant, so Faithful- 
ness is regarded as the bond which assures its 
keeping and continuance. The writer seems to 
delight in the thought of God’s Faithfulness in this 
application. Over and over again he uses it, and 
its cognates, running it through the verses and intro- 
ducing it wherever possible. In the Ist verse, he 
says it is everlasting; in the 2nd, that it is estab- 
lished in the Heavens ; in the 5th, that it is praised 
in the congregation of the holy ones in glory ; in 
the 8th, thatit is seen in God’s providence in daily 
life ; in the 24th, that it shall be with His servant ; 
in the 28th, that the Covenant shall be ‘faithful’ ; 
in the 33rd, that God will not suffer it to fail in 
the 37th, that it shall be a witness as faithful as the 
sun in the Heavens; and in the 49th, that God has 
sworn in His faithfulness. Nine times thus specified, 
and implied in all the other verses: this Psalm 
might be called indeed the Song of, or to, the 
Faithful God. And what a thought that is for a 
poor sinful, but redeemed man, to take hold of 
and to rest upon! Selah. Think of that! 
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The second division of the Psalm (vers. 5-18) goes Psalm 
on to utter the Psalmist’s joy over this Covenant, and Ixxxix. 
over the measures taken by Jehovah from time to Division II. 
time to carry it out. The wonder of knowing, or 
finding, or having, such a God! Adoring wonder 
from all who, even in a measure, understand Him: 
wonder ‘in the Heaven’ among its holy ones, the 
‘sons of the mighty.’ ‘Who isa God like unto Thee ?’ 
(ver. 8). ‘Thou rulest the raging of the sea’ (ver. 9). 
This is written by a man familiar with the sea and its 
storms, which give perhaps the strongest impression of 
power known anywhere on earth. Then, human 
forces are under God’s control; as seen in some 
recent overthrow of Egypt, called the Rahabd, or 
strong one, which had been broken in pieces and 
scattered. As so often during the time of Israel’s 
kingdom, Egypt was the enemy. ‘The early days 
were never forgotten. And this helps to point to 
the origin of the Psalm, and the times in which it 
was written ; but must be taken in conjunction with 
the second illustration of local times and circum- 
stances (in Division 4). And it is not merely in the 
smiting of Rahab that God’s greatness is seen. The 
Land of Promise itself is a testimony, Tabor and 
Hermon, both well known in the past, and yet again 
to be in time to come; the north and the south; 
Lebanon with its snows, and the Desert with its 
burning sand! God is mighty! But beyond and 
better, justice and judgment are His; mercy and 
truth go before His face. Oh! it is a ‘joyful sound,’ 
like the trumpets that tell of the great Feast; 
‘ Blessed are the people who know it’; ‘they shall 
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dwell, O Jehovah! in the light of Thy countenance’ 
(ver. 15). 

The 3rd division of the Psalm shows us God 
speaking. His voice proclaiming the Covenant 
(vers. 19-37). For it is a public statement of it, to 
which God commits Himself, desiring all men to 
know it. He sought help for Israel, and found it in 
a young man. He ‘chose’ him (ver. 19); He 
‘exalted him’; He ‘anointed him with His holy oil’ 
(ver. 20). This man need not fear the enemy ; God 
will beat down his foes (ver. 23). God's mercy shall 
be with him; his horn shall be exalted (ver. 24). 
Even the rivers and the seas shall be subject to him. 
And he, the chosen one, shall dwell in communion 
with God; crying, ‘My Father—the rock of my 
salvation.’ He is God’s first-born: he is ‘ higher 
than the kings of the earth ’ (vers. 26, 27). The very 
language of this part of the Psalm recalls that of the 
Book of Samuel (2 Sam. vii. 8-17), the original 
record of the promise made to David. And the like- 
ness is perhaps greatest in the warning given against 
the sins of some of the descendants of David. The 
warning is found in both places, and the punishment 
threatened in both is to be with ‘the rod’ and ‘with 
stripes’ (2 Sam. vii. 14, Ps. lxxxix. 32). And when 
the punishment is over and Repentance has come, in 
both places it is declared that God’s Covenant with 
the seed of David shall still stand steadfast, and be as 
the ordinances of the Heavens, a faithful witness to 
God. ‘His seed shall endure for ever and his throne 
as the sun before me’ (ver. 36). 

All the more remarkable for such words is the 
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next division of the Psalm which begins here (38-45). Psalm 
It states that sin has been done, and that the 1xxxix. 
Anointed King, with his people, are suffering under 
the loss of Divine favour, and under the blight of 
God’s wrath. And great as were the Psalmist’s 
rejoicings over the Covenant mercies of God, equally 
strong is the language used concerning the sad 
estate and ruin of the nation now. ‘Thou hast 
cast off and abhorred’; Thou hast ‘made void the 
Covenant’; ‘Thou hast profaned hig crown, casting 
it to the ground.’ ‘Thou hast covered him with 
shame.’ If we ask what part of the history of 
Ancient Israel is depicted in these strong terms, 
and in other parts of this Psalm, we have to look 
for a time when Egypt (Rahab) has been made 
weak, and the King of Israel dethroned, and the 
whole land like a vineyard whose hedges have been 
broken down, To these things probably no era 
answers fully save the time of Jehoiakim (or 
Jeconiah, as he is otherwise called), then taken 
captive and sent to Babylon. But there are other 
portions of the Psalm which do not seem very 
fitting for such a reference. The great lessons of 
the Psalm are, however, independent of such things. 
We see how the Covenant Mercy, and the Covenanted 
King of Israel, could fall through sin, though Jehovah 
did not abandon them for ever. 

After these lamentations, the Psalmist returns to Division V. 
prayer that is strong in faith and hope (46-51). He 
feeds upon the memories of olden days; on God’s 
‘loving-kindnesses,’ His Oath, His truth. He pleads 
the name of David, who was ‘beloved’ of the Lord. 
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Psalm He asks God to ‘remember’ the reproach of His 
Ixxxix, servant, of His people, and of His ‘anointed.’ 
So far the Psalm in its local and temporary 
application to Solomon, Rehoboam, or Jeconiah. 
But no one can read it now without the strong 
feeling that it has a farther and a deeper applica- 
tion; and that if portions of the Psalter are to be 
Messianic. deemed Messianic in reference and suggestion, as 
’ _-well as in prediction, this must be true of the present 
Psalm. The statements as to the Covenant Mercy 
of God are intensified in their truth when we read 
them as spoken of the Covenant in Christ. The 
words as to David, ‘chosen,’ ‘mighty, ‘exalted,’ 
‘out of the people,’ ‘anointed with God’s Holy Oil’ ; 
going forth ‘in God’s Name’ to achieve victory 
‘over his foes’; to be strengthened, established ; 
‘My first-born’; ‘higher than the Kings of the 
Earth’; his seed to ‘endure for ever,’ and ‘his 
Throne as the Days of Heaven’: all this is far 
more true of Christ than of David. And thus 
more solemn and awful than ever, but infinitely 
more precious, are the many verses of this long 
Psalm, when we give it the double application 
which is intended by the Inspiring Spirit, and 
when we read the Name of the Sin-Bearer and 
the King into its darkest parts. It closes with the 
Benediction which marks the end of Book III. of 
the Psalms, Blessed be Jehovah (the Covenant God) 
for evermore. AMEN. 
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